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About this time there occurred a dreadful event 
i^hich exhibits in striking colours the fury of the 
conflicting parties, and the distempered feeling 
which prevailed. A deputation, consisting of 
three professors of the University of Coimbra, 
and two dignitaries of the See attached to that 
city, were proceeding to Lisbon, for the purpose 
of congratulating the Infant, when they were 
stopped .by a party of students, who compelled 
them to leave their carriages, and conducting two 
of the professors into an adjoining field, shot 
them. A military detachment was passing by 
; ^ at the critical moment, and hearing the report 
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2 .PORTUGAL. [CH. IX, 

of musketry, fortunately arrived in time to save 
the remaining members of the deputation. It 
was rumoured that many of the students had 
assembled on the evening preceding these event s> 
had calmly discussed the offences imputed to the 
members of the deputation, and had passed sen- 
tence of death upon the offenders. Nine of these 
young assassins, some of whom were the children 
of very respectable parents, expiated their crime 
on the scaffold. At Lisbon attempts were made 
to assassinate a brother of Count Ficalho, and 
a brother of General Saldanha, and both these 
nobles were severely wounded. 

General Saldanha himself arrived in the Tagus 
on the 21st of March; his departure from Eng- 
land took place only a few days after the Ini^nt 
had quitted it, apparently intending to respect 
the Charter ; -finding, to his utter astonishment, 
the Regent engaged in a very hazardous enter- 
prise, and the country involved in all the turmoil 
of a revolution, he felt at once, that wifh his ac- 
knowledged principles he could not land, without 
incurring great personal danger, and thereforfe 
took the earliest opportunity of secreting himself 
in a neutral vessel. At this time my friend Major 
Sa, one of the most talented men in Portugal, 
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and^ by universal admbnon. one of her most gal- 
lant soldiers, was extremely anxious to see the 
Genend, under whom he had formerly served in 
the capacity of Aide-de-camp^ and to whom he 
was much attadied. He discovered the ship in 
which Saldanha was concealed, and asked me 
whether I would accompany him in his attempt to 
reach it> a project attended with some hazard, and 
considerable difficulty, for Saldanha's arrival had 
alarmed the Government to such a degree, that 
the most rigorous search had been made for him 
in various houses, under the belief that he had 
landed ; and bodies of the police patrolled the 
quays all night to intercept his retreat. Bernardo 
Sa felt that Saldanha was involved in difficulty 
and danger, and the knowledge of his critical 
situation made him anxiously desire to obtain an 
interview with his old Commander ; an interview 
which more cautious, or less generous spirits, 
would have as carefully avoided ; and which was 
not sought for the purpose of plotting against the 
Government in any way. As a stranger, I would 
sot have involved myself in any political intrigues, 

or have become accessary to any proceedings hos- 

• 

tile to the Government; but although there may 
possibly have been some pononal imprudence 
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4 PORTUGAL. [CH. lX» 

on my part, still, in facilitating the object of my 
generous friend, and in agreeing to accompany 
him on a visit solely intended, on his part, as a 
tribute of respect to his former chief, I cannot 
surely be reproached with having compromised 
that character of neutrality, which it is the duty of 
every foreigner to observe in every country, and 
under every Government which affords him a 
temporary protection. 

General Saldanha had played a very distin- 
guished part in the recent history of Portugal, 
and, though I was by no means an approver of 
his general policy, I will not deny that a strong 
desire to see such a man, under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, in some degree influenced 
my decision. Situations of intense interest excite 
intense feelings : the habitual reserve of ordinary 
life is then involuntarily thrown aside, the usual 
barriers are broken down by an urgency which 
overcomes all minor considerations, and the man 
appears in all lus native strength, or weakness. 
As steel calls forth fire from flint, so the excite- 
ment produced by a revolutionary crisis is an. 
unfailing touchstone to extract the essential qua* 
lities of the mind, and drag them from theit 
most hidden recesses. An hour spent in observ-' 
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CH« IX.] SALDANUA IN CONCEALMENT. 5 

ing, at such a period, the development and play 
of character, will often afford a deeper insight 
into the real energies of an individual, or of a 
people, than years devoted to the investigation of 
their habits and modes of thought in tranquil 
times* Perhaps, also, my natural love of enter* 
prise inclined me to second my friend's wishes. 

Our resolution taken, it was by no means easy 
to determine the safest and most practicable mode 
of carrying our intentions into effect, as we could 
only proceed to the vessel by night, and were sure 
to find the guard ranged on the quays at our 
return, and both passengers and boatmen who 
landed after dark were subject to a severe exa*' 
mination. At length our plan of operations was 
arranged. It happened, that on a certain even* 
ing I was engaged to meet a large party at dinner 
on board a British frigate : it Was settled that my 
friend, Bernardo Sa, should engage a couple of 
boatmen, upon whose good intentions he could 
in some degree rely, without, however, commu- 
nicating to them any part of our scheme. He 
then agpreed to call for me at the frigate, whence 
we proposed to row without loss of time to the 
vessel which contained Saldanha, and after a 
brief interview with the General, return to the 
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quay. Wlien required to state^ on landing, whence 
we came, it was settled that I should reply, a» 
indeed I might with truth, that I had been dining 
on board the British frigate; and as the En^ish 
were continually passing and repassing between 
the ships and the shore, my answer could hardly 
excite suspicion : moreover, I had been residing 
on the quay for some months, and was generally 
known as an Englishman^ so that no doubt could 
exist on that head, and if I led the way with ap^ 
parent confidence, my friend, enveloped in his 
mantle, might in all probabiUty pass unnoticed^ 
Even if the worst mischance befi^U us, and we werd 
suspected and stopped by the guard, the trudi of 
my statement would be corroborated by referwice 
to the party on board the frigate ; and as we fell 
the boatmen would not willingly compromise us, 
we might rationally hope that our little digression 
to Saldanha*s ship would remain undiscovered. 

The appointed evening^ came, but our measures 
were disconcerted' by one of those untoward cir- 
cumstances which sometimes derange the best 
considered schemes. There was a partyi a concert 
I believe, given that night at Lisbon, which b^an 
at an hour unusually early, and which my host of 
fte frigate and many of his guests meant to 
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attend. The party at the frigate, in consequence, 
broke up immediately after dinner, and aa I could 
not remain on board after the general dispei^ 
sion without attracting observation*. I thou^t it 
prudent to ^retire with ilie rest of my friends*. 
Bernardo Sa arrived' at the appointed hour and 
found me gione : by this unlucky contret^ui our 
arrangements foiled for that evening, and ouv 
plan was postponed,, but not abandoned. 

Early on the following morning I set oS for 
Costa, with my intelligent Mend Colonel Lam* 
bert. We crossed the water, hired mules, and 
9ode for some miles through an uninteresting, 
country. Fromi the summit of a hill we lookedi 
down upon the village of Costa^ bearing a strong 
resemblance to tiiose Arab tents which I have 
seen studding the African plains, and appearingi, 
in the distance, like mounds of earth raised in- 
a pyramidical form; The Arab tents are made, 
of camels'-hair, but these hovels are apparently 
composed of broom, and both are conspicuous 
from the darkness of their colour. Costa is builfc 
on the edge of the water; before it is a fine 
expanse of sand and a bold open sea,, and the 
mountains of Cintra rise nobly in- the distance. 

By a strange inconsistency, perceptible in many^ 
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parts of the Peninsula, the women of Costa were 
handsomely attired, although their wretched huts 
were destitute of the common necessaries of life ; 
the men were on shore hauling in the nets ; some 
wore bonnets, others hoods resembling cowls, 
while the rope, girded around their loose and pic- 
turesque garments, gave them a monkish appear- 
ance, which ill-accorded with the sternness of 
their countenances and the freedom of their atti- 
tudes. The children were laden with muscles, 
and vociferous for money, and a few pence 
thrown amongst them produced a terrific decline 
and fall of Iheir aquatic goods. We lingered on 
the spot, enjoying the scene, and saw the fisher- 
men haul in a draught of sparkling sardines. 
At our departure we were somewhat molested by 
an ancient dame, a worthy soul no doubt, but 
a little sentimental, and very much intoxicated ; 
she spoke with energy about Don Miguel, and 
seemed so much inclined to associate us in her 
political harangues, that we had some diflSiculty 
in avoiding the dangerous theme. We reached 
Lisbon before dark. 

In the evening Bernardo called at my lodgings, 
and told me that he had made the necessary pre- 
parations for carrying our scheme into execution. 
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CH. IX.] ATTEMPT TO VISIT SALDANHA. 9 

without further delay. As I had no longer any 
particular engagement at the frigate, we had not 
the same facilities as before, but we, however, 
determined to proceed upon the same plan. We 
left the house at nine o'clock, and stepping into 
the boat then lying under the quay, rowed to the 
frigate, where we remained a few minutes, and 
then re-embarking, ordered the watermen to steer 
us to the shore. When, however, mid- way between 
the ship and the shore, we suddenly pretended to 
recollect an engagement, and desired them to 
change their course and row us to the vessel 
which we well knew contained the General; that 
vessel was at a greater distance from the Lisbon 
quay than we had at first supposed, lying far 
down the river, which is here almost an arm of 
the sea, indeed nearly as far as Belem. It was a 
night of extreme beauty ; there was not a cloud 
in the sky, not a breath on the face of the deep ; 
the moon alone was to be seen in heaven^ and 
was beautifully imaged in the water below; the 
banks, studded with towers and palaces inter-' 
mingled with gardens and ancient walls, were re- 
posing in the silver light ; and the deep black 
shade they cast upon the water immediately 
beneath was separated by a defined line from the 
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tadiant sorface beyond. Protected in some da« 
gree from observation by tile bank, we glided 
down the stream among tbe ▼essels of variona 
nations, and admired tiieir tall masts resting 
against the deep-blue sky, and their beaateoua 
tracery of spars, so .light and delicate, yet so 
distinctiy visible by the light of the moon ; oo^ 
^asionally we passed a mighty frigate, at once the 
guardian and emblem of British greatness, stand* 
in]g apart from the naval host in solitary gran- 
deur, and casting its gigantic shadows across tibie 
water. 

At length we reached- tile vessel which con^ 
tained Saldanha, and saw that gxeat precautionir 
had been taken* to- prevent the possibility of a 
successful attack. Some minutes eliapsed before 
any reply was made to our reiterated calls> but 
at last a man sqppeared on the deck. BlBmaxdo 
then rose, and said that he had formerly served 
under the General as Aide-de-camp^ and now 
desired to see him. The sailor replied^ that Baih 
danha had recentiy left the sdiip. We disbelisved 
this abatement, and my friend persevered iia hisr 
efforts, entiieattng him at all events to mentionr 
his name to the Gl«ni^»l;. but thougit the mim^ 
hesitated for a moment,, he afterwards repeated' 
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his &rmer statement wilik inereased dfieisiait^ 
Hd bad probably vecaived inslaniietioBa net t» 
admit, upon< any account; that the Gpen^aL wa» 
actually concealed in the ship^ 

BafBed in one main (d>]ect^. we became anxioua 
to effect a se^e retreat^, as ^e most difficult pMrl 
of our enterprise was yet to be surmounted. 
Desiring, therrfore, our men to hasten back to 
the quay, we vowed up» tibe stream* for somte time 
without experiencing any interruptions bui heard 
at length the unwelcome sound of a. distant chat* 
lenge; we looked anxiously asound and sow a 
amall black speck upon the illumined water, like a 
mote on the brilliant disk of the su&. For a 
moment we hoped that an acute sense of danger 
had ifendered ua peculiarly alii^ to every sounds 
and we trusted tha4; the suspicious object which 
lay before U8>. too clear to- admit a doubt of its 
existence, waS: only a buoy. It lay sa motionless^ 
it seemed so» little instinct with life, that our hopes 
became con£rmed. While we were yet gazing 
upondt the call waa repeated, aad the black speck 
evidently changed its place ;. we immediately sup- 
posed it to be one of the many GBOvemment boats 
appointed to intercept communicationa betweei| 
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the refugees in the ships and their friends on 
shore, and especially between Saldanha and his 
partisans, and as our proceedings could not have 
borne the test of official inquiry, we felt that every 
chance of safety depended on instant flight We 
urged our men to apply their utmost strength to 
the oar; they needed no exhortation, for they knew 
the danger of becoming involved in any question- 
able enterprise ; their broad chests and vigorous 
arms were not exerted in vain, and we rather flew 
than glided up the stream. But this precipitate 
movement was hailed by our crafty observers as a 
signal to commence the chase, upon which they 
entered with equal determination aiid greater 
power; but our boatmen plied their oars with 
unabated spirit, and for a few minutes the result 
seemed doubtful. We looked with intense anxiety 
upon the object moving towards us; it was no 
longer a speck, distinguishable only by its dark- 
ness from the surrounding waters, but evidently a 
boat bearing down upon us; we saw her every 
moment increasing in bulk; we saw the crew that 
manned her, like shadows first, then bodily and 
distinct; the quick repeated dashing of the oars 
came (uU upon our ears ; our pursuers were now 
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gaining rapidly upon us; the next moment they 
overtook our boat, commanded us to stop, and wc 
reluctantly obeyed, the summons. 

To our unspeakable relief, they only proved to 
be custom-house officers; who, having asccr- 
tained that we carried no smuggled goods, de- 
parted somewhat incensed at the unnecessary 
speed to which we had put such good men and 
true. We rowed on to the quay; as we ap- 
proached the landing place, we distinguished the 
military patrol ranged along the "shore, and saw 
their arms glittering in the moonlight ; and now 
the last and most hazardous part of our enter- 
prise was to be atchieved. Our plan of opera- 
tions had beeii previously arranged, so that our 
movements had no appearance of hesitation or 
embarrassment. I led the way up the landing- 
place; my friend, enveloped in a cloak which 
concealed his face, followed as an attendant. We 
were instantly and fiercely challenged by the 
officer on duty, and I as quickly replied that I 
was an Englishman, and had been that evening 
on board the frigate. The frequent occurrence 
of visits from Englishmen to the British line-of- 
battle ships, our unembarrassed manner, the con- 
fident and almost careless tone in which I an- 
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swered, my EngUsh accent, and piobably the 
cecogvition of my person^ prevented me from 
experiencing any interruption. I regarded Urn 
officer steadfastly, to divert his attention from 
Bernardo. Attracted by my giuce he returned 
it with equal eumestness, and kept his eyes so 
riveted upon me that I doubt whether, he evenr 
observed my friend. If I mistook not, I perceived; 
a shade of doubt luid suspicion on his counte-^ 
nance, as if he wished to detain us, yet felt tfaatr 
such a step would' hcurdly be justified by actual 
appearances* But we alkiwed him no time fin 
reflection. As his first impulse did not prompt 
him to stop us, we passed on with quick but no^ 
with hurried steps,, and in a few minutes were 
beyond his reach. So terminated our nocturnal 
enterprise : ''h(BO olim meminisse juvaiU,'' I obr 
served to my friend as we separated. Had wo 
been arrested by the guard, and the object of 
our expecUtion discovered, I, as an EngUshmaiit 
should only have been subjected to great incon- 
venience. Bernardo would, however, have been 
exposed to real danger, but danger, in whatever 
shape it came, never affected his intrepid. mind« 
He is one of the moat humane and honourabl9 
men I hwe ever knowiu At Sr later period of 
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Ae Berdittion he enoountered fiu! greater perikv 
MoA was j^aiced in rao^e difficult situalioiiSy yet 
throiiglioiiit l^se trying acoies he well sustained 
his previous reputation. When Don Pedro's 
i^;uidard was ridsed at Oporto> in 1828, he escaped 
from Eishon and joined Count Villa Flor's army 
in the northed Portogal; he marched witibi the 
tiroops to Cbimhra, and never deserted them 
during their disastrous retreat into Spain; and 
when the &ilure of the insurrection became com* 
pl^ey he embarked fixr Tercrirathe last strong- 
hold of the Imperiisd' cause. The vessel in which 
he sailed was, however^ captaired by^a Miguelist 
sloop^df-war, and the most rigorous search was 
made fox the soattei^d adherents of the Charteri 
During t|ii» exftminalion he remained under a 
h0ap' of einders> which seemed incapable of af- 
fording effectual shelter to any living creature; 
The Migueli9ts> however, pierced the heap in 
various places mth long sticks to remove bH 
doubt, but missed him every time, and departed 
without any suspicic2i of the truths Had he been 
taken prisoner at that time, he would probablj^ 
have suffered, an. his extreme activity in Don 
Pedra's* ciuise had rendexed him> peculiarly ob- 
nojdous^ tof the gpvei^nnient of tiiat day. Sine^ 
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that period he has given proof of great military 
talent; he has risen to high distinction, has been 
made a Peer, and is now a member of the Por« 
tuguese Cabinet. 

The British army had received final instruc- 
tions to return, and the 1st of April was the last 
day on which they continued to occupy any part 
of the Portuguese territory. My friends Colonel 
Lambert and Captain St. Clair spent their last 
evening with me. The first I met a few months 
afterwards in England, the last I never saw 
again. Captain St. Clair had virtues which en- 
deared him to his friends, he had all the spirit of 
his own gallant profession, and abilities which 
might have reflected credit ^'on the lordly line of 
high St. Clair." But fate had otherwise decreed, 
and he died soon after his return^ lamented by 
his brother-officers. On the following morning 
I went to head-quarters, and found the General 
preparing to quit the Palace. Sir William 
Clinton had entirely won the affections of the 
Portuguese. His sway had been so firmly yet so 
gently administered, authority had been so tem- 
pered with kindness, the foreign Chief had so 
completely merged in the common Protector; in 
short, the elements were so mixed in him, that 
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those^ who had hailed the arrival of the British 
ariny> lamented his departure as a general mis-r 
fortune^ and those, who hated British interposition^ 
spoke of him with a forbearance and even with 
a warmth of feeling rarely felt by men towards 
their political opponents. The separation be* 
tween the British and their Portuguese allies was 
truly affecting^ Our officers had awaited their 
recall with -extreme impatience^ but> when the 
hour of departure actually arrived, their joy was 
damped by the doubtful prospects which over- 
hung their foreign friends ; men with whom they 
had long co-operated on equal terms and lived as 
brothers. They felt that all hope of prefermei(it 
fbr their late associates was at an end, and that 
even their prospects of preserving their rank in 
the army were hourly diminishing. The Portu- 
guese accompanied our officers to the water's 
edge, as if they wished to postpone the final fare* 
well to the latest moment, and cling, while it was 
yet possible, to their only remaining friends ; and 
our officers embarked, not like men returning in 
high spirits to their native land, but with tears 
in their eyes, as if retiring from a disastrous cam* 
paign. 

Bernardo dined with me, and in the evening 
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we rowed to the Windsor Castle, a line^of-batda' 
ship comrnanded by Captain King, and under 
orders to sail' for England early on the following 
morning. I was unacquainted with the Captain, 
¥Ht he received us with civility, and' I had tilo* 
pleasure of again seeing many of my military' 
friends. I went into the GenCTal*s cabin, audi 
found him stilj suffering from the effects of hisi 
accident and almost worn out with business^ for 
in feeble^ as in robust health, he paid the same- 
unremitted attention to hi» official duties. Hav- 
ing quitted him with regret, I walked the deck 
with my friends; The air was warm, the* se» 
oalm> and. as the evening deepened, the iiMament 
became spangled ^^^th stars, and the lattices of 
Idsbon were illuminated by a more earthly but? 
not less beauteous light. Ab we nowed to ther 
shore, the delicious scent of the orange-flower, 
was wafted\ ovec the water; and actually loaded; 
the air with its ricL perfome. On the foUowin^ 
morning I. heard ihat the vessels appointed tor 
oonvey the British forces to their seveidl' destinan 
tiong had' quitted' the harbour with the earliest 
^mpse of light. A, few days' afterwards I oallecl 
at the quarters recently occupied by the Com- 
mander4n>-Chief,' to see a young Portuguese 
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officer^ who had been: officially connected with the 
British acmy and was still xemaining th^^« All 
Hs brother officers had been dismissed from tJie 
regiment, and he was only detained in conse- 
quence of the General^s Idnd recommendation; 
but this apparent deference to Sir William's 
Irishes only sandred bis departure a short time> 
and before two months had elapsed^ tins young 
man was involved in tiiie general eiqpatriatiom 
The shutters were closed when I entered tibie 
great saloon, but be opened tiiem and admitted 
light. His conversaiion, flagged and his spirits 
seemed dej^essed^andl could hardly myself re- 
sist the melancholy influence of the mcuneiit, as I 
paced tiie deserted apartments so lately oecu- 
pied by a brilliant staff and so often, cheered by 
tiie^ iH>ice of social mirth. 

The depavtinre.of the Britiidi army created at 
first among our merchants; considerable alarm, 
which, however; subsided on tihe following mom- 
ing, when they found that thdr throats were in sr 
satisfoctoryi^aiie. The rain foil plentoonsly about 
this- tinie, and ccmiiibuted tooooL the apprehen- 
si^iie iagoaginfttioBs of my English brethren. Be- 
foire I left lidbon I was presented, to the Kn&nt» 
at the Palace of Ajuda, by Sir Frederick Lamb; 
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The folding-doon of the audience room were 
■uddcnly thrown back, and Don Miguel was seen 
Btanding between his siBters under the royal 
canopy at tlie extremity of the apartment. He 
Bud little, but his manner was gentle, and the 
gloom which darkened his countenance on that 
inauspicious morning when he vowed — a fruitless 
vow ! — to defend the Charter, was replaced by a 
placid and good-humoured expresBion. In the 
evening I called with my friend Bernardo on the 
Marchess D'Alorna, grandmotlier of the Marquis 
of Fronteira. She had been driven from Portugal 
by the French invasion, and had fondly hoped, on 
her return after die general peace, to close her 
eyes in her native land, amid those who were 
nearest and dearest to her. But those ties, she 
sud, were rent asunder, her kindred were agMn 
scattered over the face of the earth, and the 
evening of her life was desolate. 

I bad long intended to explore the southern 
provinces of Portugal, and most particularly those 
parts where a British foot "had ne'er, or rarely, 
been." My English friends were on the ocean; 
my Portuguese, in exile. Bernardo alone re- 
mained i but the increasing dangers of the time 
compelled him at len; 
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an English frigate^ and I became a solitary being 
amid the populous city of Lisbon. Lisbon had, 
therefore, no longer any attractions for me; her 
deserted palaces only revived mournful recollec* 
tions, and I determined to commence my journey 
without delay. 
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Leare Lislwii — Moita — Luxuriaat Vegetation^SetuTal — Rerolu- 
tionaiy Proceedingi — Arrabida Convent — Melidet— Simplictty 
of the People — Santiago — The Capitan Mor — Want of Com- 
munication — ^Villa Nova — Sierra di Monchique — Beauty of a 
Portuguese Heath — Senhbr Joaquim, (Corregidor of Lagov): 
hii kindness and hospitality. 

# 

Contrary to the advice of my friend, Mr. Forbes, 
who was well-acquainted with the character of the 
people and of the country, and read the signs of 
the times, I crossed the Tagus early in the morn- 
ing, and reached Moita in about two hours. The 
only object of interest in our passage was a sand- 
bank washed by a current at times extremely 
strong,' and called the Cabeza de los Espanoles, 
because a boat full of Spaniards was lost there a 
few years before. The banks, in the immediate 
vicinity of Moita, are low and sedgy, but a little 
farther on the mountain range of Palmella rose 
boldly before us. At Moita we mounted our 
horses, but experienced a most vexatious inter- 
ruption before we had advanced half a mile into 
the interior of the country. 

It appeared that my servant Antonio, greatly 
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ntOYed for the maintenance of ids dignity^ 
keard at Lisbon that I had hired a horse for 
my own use, rejected the offisr of a jafe but 
hmnble mule> an4 insisted upon the loan rf a 
prancing animal; and in this wish he was so hap* 
pily indillged, that having, with eonsiderable dif- 
ficulty, effected a lodgment in the saddle, he was 
gected from the premises at a moment's notice, 
in this dilemma I proposed returning to lisboii^ 
to negotiate matters with the horse-dealer ; fori 
knew Ihat Antonio, under the influence of his 
recent alarm, would probably return accompanied 
by some dilapidated creature, unable to totter 
lilong the first day's road. I therefore preferred 
sailing back to Lisbon, inconvenient as it eer^ 
tainly was, to the chance of any protracted delay; 
so, re-entering the vessel, which I had just con-^ 
gratulated myself on quitting, I lay down in a 
most implacable mood, my head resting on a hard 
sack, and my feet refreshed by the wind and rain 
which were driving feist against us. 

In spite of various discomforts, I contrived to 
sleep, and ihe weather cleared up before we 
reached Lisbon, where we arrived rathei;; a^t- 
fallen, after all the pomp and circumstance of our 
matutine exit. I spent the night.kt Bento-s, and 
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having provided my deje 
propriatc nag, I embarkc 
morning, and arriving t 
journey thrDugh a sandy 
try. 

Many flowers were in { 
fine specimens of the tal 
in beautiful abundance ; 
gated and gummy leaf ; 
the arresminiiio, which cc 
fills the air with such d( 
hedges were overrun wi 
with innumerable shrubi 
Btate of vegetation, for thi 
which seldom survives th< 
in that burning climate, 
them. Palmella is a forti 
on the summit of a hill : 
coming somnolent, Ant< 
ferrcd from the saddle U 
conscious of the deposit i 
miring the first view of 
bay, bounded on one side 
tains. The plain is co 
orange trees, laden with 
the ground. The air, i 
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the lemon bloom, showed at once the fertility of 
the soil, and the indolence of the people, who, in 
other countries, would. haye collected the flower 
for the sake of its perfume. The a8)r> differing 
in some respects from our, British species, , was 
in fiiU leaf; so was the. fig; poppies of various 
colours abounded, and looked bright and gay 
amid the com, but proved the defective state of 
the agriculture. 

The chief trade of Setuval consists in the ex- 
portation of salt: the inhabitants are said to 
prepare annually 200,000 tons, of which 90,000 
are exported in foreigpi shipping. The greater 
part of these 90,000 tons is sent to Ireland, 
Bussia, Sweden, and Finland, and a small quan- 
tity. is reserved for the use of the English fisheries. 
The remaining 110,000 tons of salt are partly con- 
sumed at Setuval, and partly exported to* Oporto, 
Viana, and other Portuguese towns. The pro- 
fits arising from the exportation of oranges at 
Setuval are small : the salt is the staple article. 
By mutual regulations, British and Portuguese 
ships are, or at least were, entitled to the same 
indulgences in their respective ports; but as 
the trade was principally carried on in English 
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bottoms, the advantages preponderated greatly 
on our side. 

On my arrival at Setuval I stopped at a house 
kept by an English Catholic, an enlightened 
man possessing an extent of information far be- 
yond his lotion in life. In the evening he ac- 
companied me to a plot of ground just out of 
the town, where a large concourse of people was 
expected to assemble that very night. The agi- 
tation which then prevailed among the inhabit- 
ants was extreme. Enthusiastically attached to 
Don Miguel, and implicitly guided by the priest- 
hood, they regarded the Charter with utter ab- 
horrence; and recent events at Lisbon had in- 
flamed their minds to such a degree, that only a 
few days before my arrival the citizens had col- 
lected in large bodies and attacked the troops 
stationed in the town. The Ca^adores, devoted 
to the Imperial cause, immediately fired upon 
their assailants, and a considerable loss of life 
ensued; but the popular feeling was so strong, 
and the Authorities were so unanimous in sup- 
t>orting the Miguelist party, that the troops were 
obUged to leave the town, and were replaced by 
* regiment principally composed of the inhabit- 
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smtB, and fully participating in their politieal 
sentiments. The only chedc on the zeal of the 
Mignelists was thus for tiie irst iiEde removed, 
«ind the Imperialists looked ftrward with alarm 
to the result of a meeting convened by tlmr 
avowed enemies and held during Hie hours of 
darkness. The numerous confesMons made dur* 
ing that particular season^ loir we were then m 
Lenty tended greatly to augintet their appre- 
hensions/ as the priests thus obtained isei^ased 
opportunities of secretly but deeply instiiling into 
tike popular mind their rooted^ and not al^bgether 
unjustifiable^ hatred of the Oonsftitwtienalists. 

As I walked with my host towat^ds ihe scene 
of actioit, he endeavoured to dii^stiade me from 
prosecuting my journey into Alentejo, a district 
ne^er very safe fer travdlers^^ but at that titiie 
peculiarly dangerous from the great poliliea) «x* 
dtement wlucb j^vailed. He told me of an 
aVa^ming incident that had dnce befaUeti him in 
llraveUing through a wild and uncultivated part 
pf that province. He put up one evening at a 
kmely'^i^ij^ \rh^re he found the kitchen table sur- 
iounded,1^'a party of iU-looking men^ whom he 
Soon recognised' as confederated robbers^ by their 
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appearance and manner, by the general style of 
their conversation^ and still more by the peculiar 
connexion which seemed to exist between them 
and the miuter of the house! . Shortly afterwards 
a gentleman stopped at the inn, accompanied by 
his servant and mounted on a fine horse/whose 
handsome accoutrements bespoke the rank of his 
owner. In the course of the evening, my in- 
formant observed his host take up a pair of 
pistols belongping to the stranger and extract' the 
bullets.'. Confirmed in his worst suspicions, he 
cautiously .left the .room and lost no time in 
effecting his escape, and he assured me, that he 
had afterwards reason to believe, that both the 
gentleman and his servant perished in that den 
of villains. 

Engrossed in conversation we unconsciously 
approached the chapel at the extremity of the 
green, before which an enormous concourse of 
people were assembled. Night had long set in, 
but we saw by the glare of the lamps the crowd 
collected mostvdensely around a regimental band, 
which vras playing with amazing spirit the Ultra- 
Boyalist hymn; but even this favourite tune was 
often drownted by the deafening shouts of 
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'' Miguel the Firsts the Absolute^ the most Ab- 
solute King! and death to the Malleardbs*^ death 
to the infamous Constitutionalists ! " It was evi- 
dent that the designs of the Miguelists in pro- 
moting this meeting had been crowned with sue* 
cess. > The popular enthusiasm was at its height, 
and characterized . by 'such' extreme ferocity that 
I could .not behold it without awe^ or hear the 
deadly imprecations, heaped upon the Constitu* 
tionaUsts without feeling that a terrible hour of 
vengeance was at hand. I have mingled much 
in revolutionary scenes, but never before or since, 
not even at Eyora during the heat of civil con- 
flict, have I seen the human face distorted by 
such a ^variety of horrible passions : ' passions 
cradled in fanaticism, nursed in silence, and in 
gloom, but now roused to madness, and ready to 
break down every barrier opposed to their gra- 

* The ConttitutioiiaHttB were about this time ooittetn^fiwaslj 
called the Malleardos, xat Spotted Ones, in consequence of an acci- 
dent that befel Don Miguel, and is illustratiTe of the quick 
&ncy^and;readiness of , the people by^whom it was applied* He 
was driving an open carnage drawn by two spotted horses, which 
ran away with* him with so much vehemence as to endanger his 
safety^ The people, who were generally attached to Don Migael, 
immediately applied the term Malleardos to the Cpnstitutionalisis, 
thereby intending to express their belief that, in one respect at 
least, they resembled the spotted ,hor8ef , being equally disposed 
to run away with the car of the state, and to compromise the 
saltfty of their Prince. 
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tification. £very passing occurrenee miBtstered 
to their hate, and fiiniished matter for hatefiil 
illustration : if a rocket went up ill, the people 
called it a Constitutionalist, a declaration re- 
oeii^ with yells expressive of the utmost de« 
testation and contempt ; if it rose well, they cried 
out that even thus should their knives be sent 
into the hearts of the accursed Freemasons, and 
Hien they expressed fervent wishes that their 
traitorous heads were burping in the wheel of the 
xodiet. In short, among that assembled multi- 
tude all seemed alike transported by one common 
love ft>r the Infant, by one common hatred to his 
cypp<Mienl8y and by one pervading sentiment of 
unlimited and almost phrenzied devotion to the 
Chtifoli. Th^ were inflamed by music and the 
qpint-stiTiping hymn ; by wine, which gave an 
appallmg clmraetef of desperation to their gee^ 
tures; and< 1^ religious zealots^ who whispered, 
in each pause of the stprm^ th^t every blow they 
struck W9S struck for God. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the ejQTect prodiiQ^ at intervala by the 
sudden glare of the flt^works dispersing the 
gl^Qm and lighting up, thou^ but £pir an inetant; 
their stem and excited countenances. Those mo^ 
mentary gleams showed each man his neighbour's 
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passion, and strengthened his own from a sense 
of the general sympathy ; so that every moment 
their expressions of vengeance became fiercer, and 
their shouts more vehement and unintermitted. 

At length they raised the cry <rf ''Death to 
the English ! " My host haa long bef(»e urged 
me to quit the scene, but the deep interest with 
v^hich I viewed these tumultuary proceedings 
fixed me spell-bound to the spot. Had my Bri- 
tish origin been discovered my situation might 
have been v^y unpleasant, but the same dark 
face, which in Spain convinced the authorities 
that I was a native outlaw, effectually shielded 
me at Setuval from the suspicion of being an 
Englishman; stiU my foreign accent might have 
betrayed me had I been compelled to speak, and. 
I felt on many grounds the necessity of retiring, 
for the people were ripe for violence ; and their 
leaders, seeing that the time for action had air« 
rived, bade the music cease. The crowd, that had 
been long pent up, chafing like a mighty stream 
within a narrow channel, now overflowed on all 
sides, bearing down on Setuval to carry their re- 
volutionary intentions into effect. In trying to 
disengage myself from the turmoil, I observed that 
I was often recognised as a stranger, though not 
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as as Engli§hinaii. Many fierce inquiring glances 
were ^nt upon me, many persons seemed in- 
<^iiied to stop me, and were only prevented by 
the hurried movemenfs of the multitude, which 
pressed on, rank irfter ranlt, like the waives of the 
■ea; once, indeedra savage looking feUow, ren-' 
dered still more fierce by intoxication, seized me 
by the coat, and, declaring that I was a Free- 
mason, desired me to shout for the Absolute King. 
My actual position was not agreeable, for my 
host had warned me that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still if a mere 
uzchin raised the cry of Freemason against me, 
the people, in their irritated state, might fall ' 
upon me, as a pack obeys a single hound; no 
well-known Constitutionalist would that night, 
he assured me, trust himself on that plot of 
ground for all the treasures of the British ex- 
chequer; but the danger, if real, was but mo- 
mentary, for, disordered by wine and forced on- ' 
wards by the irresistible pressure 'of- the "crowd, 
my assailant lost his hold before I had time 'to 
reply. Extricating myself from the crowd I took 
reiu^n in A knoU of trees behind the chai>el. 
whe: 
with 
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moniac, and rather reseinbliiig enraged wild 
beasts than rational beings ; and still as I made 
the best'ofmy way to the inn by a drcuitons 
path> I'heard'lhe loud beat of the drum and the 
infuriated cries of the people^ as they rushed to 
attack the dwellings of the Constitutionalists^ 
who were> however/ generally speaking, prepared 
for the tempesi/and had fled from their houses 
some hours before the rising of the gale. 

On the following morning I heard that great 
outrages had been committed during the preced-- 
ing night ; that the people were undisputed 
masters of the town, and Don 'Miguel had been 
proclaimed King by universal acclamation. I 
had observed that' a large proportion of the 
rioters consisted of fishermen; whose' picturesque 
dress, dark- tangled locks, and _ wether-beaten 
visages heightened the wildness of the scene. 

It is a singular fact, that although these men 
had derived greater and more immediate ad- 
vantages from thie operation of the Charter than 
any other class, they were perhaps the most op- 
posed to its continuance. The fishermen of Se- 
tuval were required to pay 30 per cent, to the 
religious establishments before the revolution of 
lti20, but in 1828 only contributed 10 per cent. 

c3 
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|p tkeir support^ and yet tbey were aiudoos te 
feme thie abolished rights of the Churchy and 
were almost to a msB prepared to die ia ita 
defence; a fact honourable to Ihem^ showing 
in strong colouis the immense power of that 
churdi, and the folly of attempting te overthrew^ 
by direct hostility, a system buite on pfogedieee 
wUch defy calculation^ and which> in Portugal, 
are too strongly impressed on the paUic mind 
to. be eradioaled by those arguments of mere 
.s^*j|iterest which generally influence the ceik* 
-dnot of men. 

DNiiring the extracordlnafy se^^ of whieh I had 
been a. silent but deeply interested spectator* it 
was e(vident that the strong attachmei^ mani- 
fested by the people on. that niight to the Ch^uK^ 
aikd to the ndiag Frinoe was eombinifsd with feel- 
ings q£ biUer resei^tment towavda the s^portera 
o| the^ Charter. That resentmeij^t was no.t> how- 
eTor^astified by theeoi^duct ofitbe CcnifiMitutionaL 
piwty of tW day^ but the oppressive poUcy pair- 
sued by the Cortes oi 1820 was stUl fresh iok the. 
memoary of ijm people^ and was not unn^raUjr 
though it was at that time ui^rly, visited upon 
ti)e adhereai» of Don Pedro's Ch^xter ; but since 
that Monardi's final triampho. s^nce my journey 
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throiigh Portugal, it must be admittod, that in 
violeiice and ill« treatment- of the Churoh his Mi^ 
Bisters have fully equalled^, if not exoeeded, their 
demoeratio' predecessors. While they alienated 
the peasantry by their hasty suppxession <^ tho 
convents^ by the same aot' they esteosiipely indis* 
posed the landed gentry of' the hungdcwi^ £mf 
almost every family of note in Portugal had-scnne 
membsrs attached to the monasteries and inte- 
rested in thek' preservation^ all<theae bitve^ev* 
ottsly suffered, said many of them have been 
reduced to actual penury, by the hainibness and 
iv^tice with which, these aneieBi estaUishBieKits 
were suppressed^ 

If tbete be yet' in- store far the Mignelistfr a 
day of powerand retributioo^ I ediaU not envy any 
inhabitanti of Setuvul the distinction of Coosii^ 
tationalist when. the conntes-revobiti0Muy stomi 
breaks ont^ 

r.hav« oAen.oiMiervedi with interest the rapid 
transition by which the popslsBrmind, in smtbem 
oounlsies^ passes from violent aetion to profound 
refwee. ^ On .the morning after the revohition ithe 
people had resumed ibeir osdiaary avocations; 
the town exhibited a tranquil aspect, andilfaid 
some- difficulty > in conewving that it couU faatve' 
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been so recently the theatre of such a fearful 
disturbance. However^ for a long time after- 
wards« the Constitutionalists did not venture to 
pasa the night in their own houses, for they were 
acquainted with the volcanic nature of their'coun- 
trymen, and during the late eventful times had 
not been wholly unaccustomed to those sudden 
storms. 

I set off at an early hour on a fine morning to 
see the Arrabida convent, accompanied by the 
Consul's son, a young Portuguese of lively and 
agreeable manners : we chose^ the Aceitao track, 
and rode among lulls fragrant with lavender aiid 
rosemary, and finely clothed with olive, pine, and: 
cork, through plains glittering with flowers of 
various hues, and between hedges -composed, of 
aloes."* The aloe-flower is white* as snow^ and 
higUy- ornamental,' but like the silver locks' of 
age it is the blossom of the grave : for the plant 
lives many years, but only blooms once, and dies 
immediately afterwards. 

We ascended a steep hill, and from the summit 
enjoyed a fine though distant view of Lisbon, 
and the broad Tagus; riding on we lookednl^wn 
upon. the blue bay of Setuval,'and'' the long line 
of the Alentejo coast stretching to Sines. PaBs«> 
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ing some chapels, rising above each other em- 
bosomed in wood, we reached the convent, and, 
entering a grotto, descended ' into the famous 
cavern, which is spacious, supjported by two great 
natural pillars and washed by the ocean. The 
water was that morning of a deep green colour, 
and so clear that we could count the pebbW 
lying many feet below the surface ; but though 
so calm, the echo of tibe wave resounding through 
the hbllow vault was very impressive. The con- 
vent is' inhabited by indigent monks of the Fran- 
ciscan order possessing no great extent of land, 
and receiving alms from strangers. Their in- 
ternal regulations were very strict; they were 
forbidden to eat meat at any time, and enjoined 
to sleep in the heart of winter with the most 
scanty covering: before we left the convent they 
showed us the scourges with which' they lashed 
themselves, and heavy stones which they hung 
round their necks as a penance. The garden 
terrace commands a fine view' of mountains, 
sometimes terminating abruptly in precipitous 
crags, sometimes covered to the water's-edgcP^with' 

wood; amongst which are found' the 'quercus 

• •' , •*.• •* 

Australis, the maple, the strawberry tree, and the^ 

cacob^ or St. Joh^^s bread-tree. •^ - '^^ ^ ^ 
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The Serra da Arrabida principally consists o£ 
grey limestone, and there is much of a kind o£ 
coarse flint breccia in the neighbourhood. The.. 
Fathers asked us to spend the. night at the. 
CQBTent> but we were anxious to return, so takings 
a. guide we entered upon a track little used by 
horsemen. For the first few miles it was narrow 
and not very safie, toT a false step; would have 
precipitated us, ficom a stupendous height, into 
the sea below. Aa we approached Setuval the 
road improved, but my horse fell with me and 
bruised, me slightly.. During tfaia expedition. L 
had observed many curious plants.. The cistua 
ladaniferua grew high« and. cpv^rad the fidlda 
mth its white blossoms, intermixed with the dark 
yellow'Stseaked cistus, which I believe to be thet 
Idbanotis. Tkat lovely weed, the anagaOis cas-^ 
rulea, which rivals the blue heaven itself in the 
depth and. beauty of its- colouring, grew cade by 
side with, the caxdon, and under, the shade o£ 
the fragrant lavandula multifida» known to the 
peasantry by the harmonioua* appellation of ros* 
m^iina 

I rode with the Consul^a son to insgect the 
qalt-ponds, which are. situatedi in. the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea. They become filled. 



fAkevt the tida flows in, and ^^hen it goes out^ 1^ 
dikes preTOQt tlie w$tor firo» reliriBg; as the 
water e¥aporales^ a thick erust of salt is formed^ 
but this i^oeess is oaly carrisd on dumg the 
hottest moaths of the yeaar. The day was fallings 
aad we rode baok iiv ha^^ as the rioters were 
genetally abroad towards dusk* . 

Having sp^it sQine days^ aM Setuval I todft 
)sa¥e of the CkMatc^ aad reeeired the kind adieus 
of my laisdlady and her pretty childai?eii> whose 
light blue eyes aod flaxen habr annoauced their 
lUHrthefx^i e^Vktraetion, aiui foinned a pleasing con* 
l^ast to- the dark vjss^sr and e^nistet expresmn 
of that fiery rai^e amoag whonn tibeit lot was cast. 
Her husband^ mia^ host> whpm I have already 
mentioned, asserted espioiitj by a vigorous e^ake 
of the hand ; honest and right-rainded^ fond of 
books, aiui capable of appreciating them, his life 
seemed to have fluctuated, under the influence of 
changing circumstances^ between a higher and 
an inferior grscde of society. 

Embarking al Setuval I landed, aSfcer a passage 
of three* houasr at ;a point on the coast about a 
league distant firon^ Comporta. Continuing my 
jpumey through a desolate country, I woimd 
along the baseof a.high sand-hill^ which formed 
& most glittering objiect in the distance, being 
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entirely destitute of vegetation^ except in a few 
places where it was dotted with occasional tufts 
of lavender. It was often difficult to maintain 
our footings as the hill rose almost perpendicu- 
larly from the plain, which was, in many parts, 
completely under water. A large species of the 
aquatic lily covered large stagnant pools, and the 
yellow iris grew luxuriantly on the sedgy banks, 
but as we advanced the soil became firmer, and 
was overrun with laurestinus, arbutus, juniper, 
arbor vitse, and cedar. I saw the passion flower, 
and the trevisco, and occasionally a beautiful 
plant, sometimes mistaken by travellers for yellow 
heath, and indeed I only discovered on inspection 
that, in spite of its general resemblance to the 
ericas, it could not be classed among any varie- 
ties of that tribe. 

I arrived late in the day at Fontig^a, a vil- 
lage consisting of a few houses only, but adorned 
with smiling gardens, and beautiful from its 
contrast with the adjacent waste. Fontigna is 
remarkable for a very primitive state of manners 
prevalent ainong its inhabitants, which invested 
them with a peculiar interest in my eyes; se- 
cluded from the world by the surrounding wilder- 
ness, and ardently attached to their native place, 
they rarely stray beyond its precincts; their joys. 
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their sorrows^ the recollections of their childhood, 
the hopes of their manhood^ all centre in that 
cherished spot. Living in a state of mutual 
amity and kindness worthy of the golden age> 
selecting their partners from the narrow circle of 
their little village, they pas's on untroubled from 
the cradle to the tomb/ in happy ignorance of the 
externa world. ' >. . . 

* I rode on to Melides, where I found the 
Mayor, conspicuous by his new coat and oil- 
skinned hat, haranguing his inferior friends. 
Having bowed to authority in the shape of his 
Worship! adjourned to the inn, where I was 
overwhelmed with questions touching my journey 
by the simple inhabitants, who seemed lost in as- 
tonishment a{ the sight of a well-clad gentleman, 
as the privilege of wearing decent attire had 
hitherto been supposed to vest exclusively in the 
Mayor. An old woman, who was both deaf and 
dumb, happening to see my silver canteen testi- 
fied tbe utmost admiration by raising her hands 
and uplifting her eyes. I was surprised at the 
readiness with which by-standers conveyed com- 
plex ideas to her mind, and admired the em- 
phatic gestures by which she made her own 
meaning understood. A young man intimated 
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to her that I came from England, not from 
Spain; wishing to ascertain the fact, she ap- 
proached me, raised one hand in the direction of 
the east, then, qtdckly withdrawing it, stretdied 
both forth in the wildest manner towards the sea» 
wringing them and holding them extended foe 
a minute, as if to say, you come not from Spaua 
but from a land far far beyond the Westenb 
Ocean. Soon afterwards a Neapolitan drew near 
the fire ; he had all the liveliness of his country- 
men, and talked fluently enough, though I did 
not altogether like the general tenor of, his ob- 
sorvations, whidb ran too much on robbers and 
iheif exploits. Such, themes wsene certainly not 
inappropriate in Alentejo> but I have' remwrked 
that villains, ia his' rank of life, often lead iSie 
conversation to subjects connected with their 
own vocation, partly to remove suspicion from; 
diemselves, partly to extract information, and> 
p^haps, iur some degree from that vag^e and 
restless feeling which sometunes prompts men 

« to unload the breast, 
B^en wh&a discovery 's pain.'* 

His father's house was situated on the borders, 
of Calabria^ and his provincial hatred of the Ca* 
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laiimns thawed itself in the energy of his abuse. 
Happenii^ to adboaire a^ flower worn by a young 
girl> she brought a basketful into my room ; I 
gave her a trifle^ whidi produced a second supply 
with a prmnise of a third. I then assured her 
that the flowsrs only retained their beauty whilst 
earned in her bosom. The obserration pleased 
her, but had not the effect of preventing a gfeneral 
iuvasifm of my apartmeist by her young cont"* 
pikUioiis, who arrived with garhuida in profusion^ 
dnd proceeded to investigate my goods and chat-* 
$ej4 wit)i the utmost delight and amazement. 
%he offspring of the po(»r are pretty throughout 
^ acmth of Portugal, aad «re ge«ra% distm- 
gutahed^^a m«lanehoIy distinction !^-^4)y a look 
qfvpremature eare^ peculiar is that ocMmiry to Urn 
fdiildren of povefty. 

As I retired to ireat tibe <dd woman entered lay 
roosoi and pointed, towards the window mih aft 
fqnergy of maiin^> that in any fi^nale of udnor 
gesticulation I shc^old have sufifosed intended 
to warn me c^ approachkog danger. If such was 
the moliv0 of heir visit, her hmi was ^^rtainly not 
lost upon iae> for, recollecting tho admir«ti(»i 
exdt^ by miy canteen; ^nd not whefly oblivious 
of my Neapolitan friend> I forti^d my apart* 
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ment with especial care. However inviting my 
goods might be to others, my room had certainly 
no attractions for me : there was neither floor nor 
pavement, consequently my bed rested on the 
damp earth; the 'roof was rotten and full of 
apertures, through which the sky was visible and 
the rain fell in a lively stream. . This utter want 
of accommodation, combined with a host of ver- 
min, ravenous in the consumption of a welUfed 
Engiishman, efiectually disturbed my repose with- 
out the assistance of any human assailants. . 

On .the following morning, as we apptbached 
the village of Santiago, we passed by a large 
mansion^ from which issued a wild kind of being 
who proved to be the Capitan Mor ; addressing 
me with a courtesy remarkable in a man of i^ch 
uncouth exterior, he entreated > me to alight and 
partake of all the hospitality his house could 
aSbrd. Having declined his offer I stopped at 
Santiago, where I drank in, with stunned and 
afflicted ears, the lugubrious wailing of infants 
issuing from every quarter of the compass. There 
I devoured in a bam some eggs, and bread soaked 
in water, the only breakfast I could obtain; for 
breakfasts in this part of the world are deficient 
in quantity, and in quality not very conducive 
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to the maintenftnce of man : £nners were often 
a total blank in the record of daily events. Men 
shook their heads when I said that I was travel- 
ling through that wretdied country solely for my 
personal amusement, for I did not venture to 
confess that the political excitement then prevail- 
ing was my chief inducement. 

After sundry expostulations with man and 

beasts with man that was rapacious in the shape 

of an innkeeper^ and beast that was obstreperous 

in the form of a mule^ I quitted Santiago^ having 

first explored the remains of a fine Moorish 

castle.' We then entered a defile that led 

through mountains entirely covered with gum 

cistus many feet in height. It was cut down 

in several places and lay in heaps^ which the 

farmers intended to burn during the ensuing 

August^ esteeming the ashes good manure. The 

cistus populifolius was occasionally to be seen, 

but the ladaniferus is the prevailing growth. 

The foxglove was abundant, and a beautiful but 

lowly flower of a pink colour, called rosella by 

the natives, often attracted my notice. The wild 

olive and the quercus coccif<^ra were intermingled 

with cork trees, almost as huge as forest oaks, and 

covered by those young shoots which give them 
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during the spring the betoty and fresAmeaMi of 
dedduouB trees. I obsetved some plots of ground 
well tilled^ upon which the eom appeared to thrive*, 
and as there seemed little difference in the na* 
ture of the a^aoent soil, I have no doubt that 
here the absence^ a moare extended cultivation 
is less attributable to the poverty of the soU than 
to other causes. The want of water and want of 
hands in Alentejo depress the agnciiltural in- 
terest, and prevent the fmntier from rai»o^ eom 
at a price which bears any competition with that 
which « imported The first Cortes increased 
tiie duty on the admission of foreign com into*, 
the kingdom^ a measure highly popular in Alen^ 
tejo^ and> perhaps, the chief cause of the constitu*- 
tional feeling that was displayed so strongly in 
parts of that province. The importation of 
Spanish com> smuggled across the frontier inte 
Portugal, is, however, so considerable that no re*, 
gulations established for the purpose of improv-' 
ing the state of agriculture in Portugal could 
have any great or permanent result, unless oom« 
bined with measures tending to promote an ex- 
tension of the home market; an object winch 
Government might very much effect by opening 
roads^ and canals, and thus facilitating the in- 
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tercourse between parts of the kingdom now 
absolutely unconnected. The material difference 
which frequently exists in the price of commo- 
dities^ at places but a few miles distant firom 
each other, and sometimes only divided by a 
hill or a stream, is a striking proof of the ex- 
treme inconvenience arising from the want of 
proper communications. 

In passing through a thicket near Calcar my 
horse made a dead halt, exhibiting unequivocal 
signs of alarm; this pause was followed by a 
loud rustling among the leaves, and immediately 
afterwards my muleteer cried out that a wild 
boar had passed by him into the most tangled 
part of the covert. As we approached Villa 
Nova, over a dreary waste of sand and heath, I 
saw some coveys of red-legged partridges, several 
bustards and curlews, and a doud of guUg. The 
sea was always in my childhood an inexpressible 
source of pleasure to me, and now — ^when that 
creative fancy has very much subsided, 

''Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new," 

and elads them in a brilliant but delusive co- 
louring; even now, the sea revisited after any 
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absence, however brief, conveys to my mind a 
sensation of delight which no other object of in- 
animate nature can awaken ; it brings back those 
fresh and joyous feelings which are constant in- 
mates of the breast durii^g the springtide of life, 
but which afterwards only return at intervals, 
'Mike angel visits, few and far between.** This 
delight in the ocean has never weakened with 
other impressions, probably because it was im- 
bibed in my earliest years, because it was asso- 
ciated with some of my purest and hi^ppiest re- 
collections, and, more than all, because it was 
instilled into my n^d by one early lost, but 
fondly cherished and deeply laniented; one who 
loved that element in all its moods, who appre- 
ciated natural beauty in all its forms, and whose 
appreciation was ever just as it was exquisite. 
These sensations I experienced in their full force 
when I arrived on the heights ^^ve Villa Nova, 
worn out with fatigue and in but indifferent spirits. 
The dash of. the waves sounded in my ears like 
the voice of a welcome and a well-known friend, 
and I rejoiced to see the great Atlantic — a splen- 
did sight !-^breaking over low rodis, and crested 
with foam almost to the horizon^ come dashing 
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against a succession of headlands^ struggling 
and buffeting with the Villa Nova stream, which 
seemed to pour into its bosom no tributary tide. 

On arriving at Villa Nova the Consul accom- 
panied me to the southern side of the harbour. 
Immediately opposite lay the Terror, bomb fri- 
gate, wrecked on this coast during the terrific 
storm of the 19th of February, and only saved 
from utter destruction by the skill and coolness 
of the Captain, and the undaunted spirit of his 
crew; h^d they struck a little lower down, no 
efforts, however strenuous, could have availed 
them, as the coast is lofty and ironbound. We 
hired a boat and rowed to the frigate, where 
Captain Hope led me round the vessel, which was 
undergoing repairs, and was still in a shattered 
state. He then showed me the way across a 
barren sand-hill to the spot where the accident 
had occurred, and pointed out the marks of 
recent fires, and of the tents, under which his 
crew had encamped for nearly two months. I 
returned to the inn, as the day was closing, and 
was regaled with an apartment that admitted 
dioramic views of heaven and earth, through 
sundry picturesque openings in the roof and 
wooden walls. 

VOL. II. D 
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The sun shone brightly as I left Villa Nova 
early on the following morning, but was overcast 
before I had gained the heights above the town. 
The clouds seemed pregnant with mischief, as 
they rolled heavily from the west, and gave the 
altered scene a sad but just resemblance to the 
darkened prospects of the kingdom ; the national 
landscape, as bright two months before, was then^ 
as suddenly, enveloped in doubt and gloom. 
There was no inn at Port St. Antoine, but we 
stopped at a wretched hut, inhabited by an old 
Woman and her daughters, who could only give 
us bread and water, — a poor repast for famished 
travellers. The youngest girl, Maria di Carmo, 
was extremely pretty: observing me gather a 
white flower from the hedge, she eagerly snatched 
it from my hand, and supplied its place by a rose, 
for, according to the superstition of the district, 
that white flower only grows above the dead, and 
borrows its rank luxuriance from the grave. As 
I was sitting in the hut, the peasants, unaccus- 
tomed to the visits of inquisitive EnglishmeUj^ 
crowded in to see the wild beast. 

There was little variation in the character of 
the scenery till we reached the famous Sierra 
di Monchique, a mountain-range constituting the 
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northern barrier of Algkrve. For many miles 
before we approached it the eotintry was ex« 
tremely desolate : for hours together we neither 
saw any villages^ nor even passed a single hut: 
tht few peasants whom we met secimed both 
astonished and terrified by the appearance of a 
traveller. 3oys and women fled as we drew neat^ 
and, when they had not sufficient time to escape> 
testified the utmost alarm; even the men re- 
treated, when they descried us at a distance. 

These retrograde movements were highly in- 
convenient^ as we depended upon casual informa- 
tion for the right direction of our course across 
those wild, and often trackless wastes. More than 
once I rode towards some of the peasantry, to 
make the necessary inquiries, but each in turn in- 
variably fled as I advanced; and when I pressed 
the pursuit, till I had arrived within a few feet of 
my fugitive, he suddenly vanished, sinking into 
the gum-dstus, where he lay effectually concealed 
fix>m my view. In vain I perambulated the place, 
and shouted; I could not discover the foolish 
fellow among those high bushes, and neither 
prayers nor menaces could draw him from his 
hiding place. Disappearing in this ridiculous 
manner, one after another, they reminded me of 
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birds, occasionally lost in a furze brake, and not 
recovered after a most diligent search, though 
the sportsman has seen them fall. 

We now commenced the long and arduous 
ascent of the Monchique range, and following for 
many hours a path that wound up the steep in a 
zigzag direction, arrived, as the sun .was setting, 
at a village prettily situated among groups of 
chestnuts; the air was, however, keen even at 
that time of year, from the immense elevation of 
the place. The people were simple, honest, and 
good-humoured, but could not give me any dinner, 
and had some difficulty in supplying me with a 
bed. From a neighbouring convent tower I 
gazed on the magnificent mountains which sur- 
rounded me ; turning towards the north, my eye 
ran over the dark wastes of Alentejo stretching 
into endless distance, while far beneath me lay 
the rich and flourishing Algarve, bounded by the 
sea. The kingdom of Algarve is long and nar- 
row, and its breadth appeared inconsiderable in- 
deed in that extensive view. 

On the following morning we continued our 
journey, and wound along the edge of a precipice. 
We were now in spring, the most delightful sea- 
son of the Portuguese year. To the lover of 
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natural beauty^ a Portuguese heath is, at that 
time, a scene of indescribable interest; at leasts 
in those happy spots, where the peculiarly favour-' 
able nature of the soil permits the development 
of its varied treasures. Through such a scen^ 
we passed : the earth was then clad in its richest 
apparel; besides the rosemary, the juniper, the 
myrtle, the lavender, and a thousand bulbous 
plants disclosing their thousand beauties, the 
ericas-umbellata and australis, with their bril- 
liant and deep-red blossoms, and the various 
cisti, some yellow, some of a rosy tint, some white 
as snow, and others streaked with purple, em* 
broidered the plain with their variegated and 
delightful hues. The very insects, disporting 
over those beautiful wastes, were marked by 
the same rich and decided colouring : the deep* 
blue of the butterfly was not surpassed by its own 
azure heaven ; and the emerald green of some 
species of the scarabseus tribe seemed fresh from 
the colouring of their own Almighty artist. In 
short, a common character of grace and beauty 
in detail distinguished almost every object of 
animate and inanimate nature. 

In gazing on that scene, how strongly did I 
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feel that the great Author of those natural trea- 
sures is not more to be marvelled at in the 
awfiil assemblage of worlds which he has placed 
around us, than in those minute and sometimes 
almost microscopic glories which he has spread 
in such harmonious profusion at our feet. But 
these varied beauties that occasionally charm the 
eye on a Portuguese heath, and keep alive every 
feculty of perception, are not, it must be con- 
fessed, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
great wastes of Alentejo. 

The granite region, and the limestone strata, so 
often productive of a beauteous vegetation, are 
limited in extent; the sandstone and the slate 
more frequently prevail, and then the travellex 
may pass, for hours together, through mountain 
defiles, and over plains, covered, as far as the eye 
£an reach, with the tall and unvarying cistus^ 
ladaniferus; and yet the graceftil form of this 
plant, its green glistening leaves, its large white 
•sleepy-looking flowers heavily spotted with pur- 
ple, meeting the sight in every direction, are not 
without their influence on the mind. There is a 
&scination in the gorgeous monotony and uni- 
versal stillness of th^ scene, in the solemn splen- 
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dour of the never-clouded sun and sky, and in 
the heavy and almost enervating fragrance with 
which that all*prevailing cistus loads the air. 

Insensibly affected by these circumstances, the 
mind, having no scope for active observation, and 
perhaps pleased to retire for a moment into a 
world of its own, involuntarily falls into that 
dreamy state, half pleasing and half melancholy^ 
in which fairy visions arise unbidden, in which 
the fancy sports while the judgment sleeps, and 
thoughts chace each other through the half-un« 
conscious brain, without effort, and almost with- 
out connexion. 

I confess I had fallen into this kind of unpro* 
fitable reverie under the lulling influence of the 
great cistus wastes through which I had been 
traveUing, but a glorious scene of living though 
inanimate beauty was at hand, springing up like 
an oasis in the desert, lovely itself, but still more 
lovely from the force of contrast, affording ample 
matter for observation and interest, renewing my 
energies, and, like the sun, at once dispelling 
every mist from the mind ; for now, leaving the 
slate soil and the cistus mountain, we entered 
that glorious valley of Monchique, which, in point 
of picturesque scenery, is preferred by many of 
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the Portuguese to Cintra itself. It is indeed emi- 
nently beautiful ; the vegetation in the valley i$ 
most luxuriant, and refreshed by streams of th^ 
clearest water : upon their banks the rhododen- 
dron grows profusely amid the lotus, the jonquil, 
and many varieties of the scilla, while the hills 
above are covered with chesnuts of an immense 
growth, and orange trees bowed down by the 
weight of their golden fruit* Upon the whole, 
Monchique is perhaps inferior to Cintra in the 
beauty of particular situations, but is free from 
all the striking defects of that far-famed spot. 
However, I did not see this lovely valley to its 
utmost advantage, as the scenery was then de- 
prived of its brightest ornaments, the chesniit 
woods being only partially in leaf. 

On leaving the beautiful valley of Monchique 
we entered a country, wild and desolate as that 
through which I had ridden during the few days 
preceding. The monotony of the cistus plains 
was indeed occasionally varied by tracts covered 
with the palmetto, so frequent in parts of the 
south of Spain. Like a dwarf apeing a giant, 
it is in some respects a caricature of the great 
[Eastern palm, yet, with its elongated leaves and 
short wild-looking stem, its appearance was pic- 
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turesque enough. My destination was Cape St. 
Vincent, but, my horse knocking up three miles 
from Lagos^ I was obliged to deviate from my 
route, and halt at a miserable little inn close to 
that town. Vexed at an accident which threatened 
to impede my journey, and exhausted by the heat 
of the sun, I threw myself on my mattress, and 
was quickly asleep. Roused by admonitory taps 
on the extreme tips of my toes, I found a lively 
little animal gesticulating largely and exhorting, 
me to rise ; announcing in a loud voice the ap- 
proach of the Senhor Corregidor, an officer whose 
duties, in many respects, resemble those attached 
to the French prefecture, and whose official con- 
sideration is fiilly equal to that enjoyed by the 
French Prefect. That such an advent should not 
be duly honoured, that any individual should be 
found by an inspecting Corregidor in the disre- 
spectM attitude of profound repose, was an out- 
rage on the dignity of office sure to fill the mind 
of a genuine Portuguese with horror. Believing 
that this would prove a visit of inquiry into the 
motives of my journey, terminating in annoyance 
and perhaps in arrest, I rose, ungraciously enough, 
but was reassured on finding that he only called 
to congratulate me on my arrival, and make me 
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a free tender of his services. I thanked him for 
his considerate attentions, and he departed ac- 
companied by three servants. I afterwards wan^ 
dered through the town, which is situated on the 
southern coast of Algarve, fronting the sea ; the 
population is considerable, though the harbour 
is indifferent, and the greater part of the houses 
eonsist of one story only. Lagos only affords 
good anchorage for a fleet when the wind blows 
from the north or west. 

Beturning to the inn I met the Corregidor, 
Senhor Joaquim : he urged me to enter his house, 
and made me partake of tea and refreshment, 
brought in by a handsome middle-aged woman, 
who appeared sincerely attached to her master, 
and occasionally joined in the conversation with 
the easy freedom of a favourite and indulged 
servant. The extreme familiarity often existing 
in Portugal between master and servant is, at 
first, a matter of surprise to an Englishman. A 
servant standing behind his master^s chair cor- 
rects his statements if he consider them erro- 
neous, and not unfrequently makes observations 
on any question under discussion. A Grandee of 
the kingdom attempted to combine the dignity of 
hi^ elevated station with the national habits of 
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Buniliarity towards liis domestics, bj a whimsiral 
mode of proceeding, for lie invited them to join 
the family circle at cards, but required them to le* 
main on one knee during the whole of the game. 
On my return to the inn I found Antonio in a 
very feverish state, which gave me great mb* 
easiness, as the natives of this district are subject 
to agues of a dangerous character. 1 immediately 
sent for a surgeon, who declared him labouring 
under a slight attack of that nature, and said that 
a few days' rest was necessary to restore him. I 
was, therefore, obliged to postpone for some days 
my journey to Cape St. Vincent. During this 
time the kindness and hospitaUty of the worthy 
Corregidor knew no bounds; he usually spent 
the greater part of the day with me, showing me 
every object of interest, and pressing me to take 
all my meals at his house, with an earnestness 
that brooked no refusal. Breakfast was on the 
table punctually at seven, and consisted of tea 
and firuit in abundance, a delicious sweetmeat 
made of milk and eggs, with wine and meat. 
Dinner was served at twelve o'clock, an hour 
unusually late in the Algarve, but fixed on, out of 
complaisance to my English habits. Our fare 
was always good, but varied little from day to 
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day, consisting chiefly of soup, beef, garavanzos, 
chickens under every possible modification of 
cookery, rice in profusion, fruit, sweetmeats, and 
excellent wlnc« 

In the south of Portugal, it is considered the 
duty of a liberal host to press his guest in the 
wannest manner to continue the repast, even 
when it is evident that his appetite is completely 
satisfied. The guest declines, and the host upon 
that occasion only makes an obeisance, but im- 
mediately before the party breaks up, renews his 
entreaty ; the guest again declines, upon which the 
master rises from table, shrugs up his shoulders> 
and assumes a look of great regret, as if to say, 
I have willingly laid before you my best fare ; it 
is indeed indifferent, but you must excuse it, for 
it is all I have to offer. 

Dinner was invariably followed by the siesta^ 
and afterwards tea and coffee were successively 
handed round; the last and most delightful 
hours of the day were spent in the open air, and 
a supper, in all respects resembling dinner; 
closed the evening. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Visit to Sagres — Don Henry — Castle of Sagres — Cape St. Vincent 
*— Portuguese Ceremonial— ^Courtesies to Ladies— St. Vincent's 
Chair — Villa Obisbo — Ludicrous Mistake — ^Return to Lagos- 
Juan, the Borderer — ^Women of Silves — Marquis of Pombal— 
the "Praso" — Faro— Tavira — Villa Real — ^Barbarity to Ani- 
mals — Alcoutin — Revolt at Mertola — ^The Lobishomens — Beja 
«-The Alentejo — Ecclesiastical Enthusiasm. 

I HAD been prevented from reaching Cape St* 
Vincent by the disaster which befell my horse; 
but I now availed myself of the delay occasioned 
by Antonio's illness, to visit it before I took my 
final leave of Lagos. The Corregidor kindly 
determined to accompany me ; so, starting at an 
early hour^ we rode through a wild country, co- 
vered with rosemary, heathy and cistus, and over 
a track full of stones, and in many places scarcely 
perceptible. The scenery became bold as 4re 
approached Sagres> a name dear to every Por^ 
tuguese who loves his country ; for it is closely 
interwoven with the best and brightest period of 
the national history. In this retirement Don 
Henry, that princely benefactor of Portugal, ma- 
tured his high designs, and from this bay sent 
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forth >vell-appointed naval armaments to explore 
an unknown ocean^ fraught with real^ and in- 
vested with fabulous terrors ; committing his 
fleets to the guidance of leaders whose stedfast 
courage triumphed over obstacles deemed insur- 
mountable, and whose great discoveries still con- 
stitute the most imperishable monument of Por- 
tuguese fame. 

There is considerable depth of water in the 
Bay of Sagres, which still affords shelter to vessels, 
and traces remain of a harbour which might easily 
be restored by an enterprising government. 

The day was closing as we arrived at the Castle 
of Sagres, boldly placed upon a projecting head* 
land : the sun had just set, enveloped in crimson 
clouds ; the wind was moaning around the mossy 
towers, and the sea raged at an awful depth be-^ 
low. Under these circumstances, well suited to 
the scene, I saw, for the first time, the heights of 
St. Vincent, and looked upon that famous Cape 
which occupies so large a space in the imagina* 
tion of childhood. We halted beneath the old 
pile, and obtaining entrance we proceeded along 
a narrow passage, cut through the massive walls, 
into a kitchen of huge dimensions, such as our 
ancestors used. This apartment opened into an 
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inner court of the fortress^ where Don Joaquim 
sent a message to the Commandant, requesting 
the favour of a night's lodging for himself and a 
friend. Don Alvaro received us graciously, and 

T assured us, according to the hospitable and rather 

magniloquent style of invitation, common among 
the Portuguese, that his castle^ his houses^ his 
gardens (not a tree, not a bush, not even a plant 
was to be seen on that bleak spot) — and all that 
he possessed, were at our complete disposal. 

My- sleep was that night disturbed by vivid 
dreams; and I awoke with a violent headache, 
and evidently, in some degree, aflfected by the 
prevailing ague. Hestless and in pain, I rose at 
that early hour when the first faint streaks pf 
light were stealing over the sky, and for a long 
time paced the battlements that frowned above a 
roaring ocean. The cliffs are dark and precipi- 
tous on all sides, and the isthmus on which the 
fortress stands has great peculiarities ; its surface 
is covered with masses of rock, and the ground is 

^ in many places completely hollow. There is a 

fearful chasm, exceedingly dark and deep, di- 

, rectly communicating with the sea, which rushes 

through this subterranean channel with so loud 

a roar,^that I almost thought the isthmus was 
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in the act of being rent asunder. On placing^ 
a piece of heath over the orifice^ I observed that 
it was blown away by the gust of wind produced 
by the rush of water below. From this, and from 
other circumstances, I suspect that the ground is 
in this part wholly undermined; the currents 
probably force their way from both sides of the 
isthmus into the narrow chasm, and that astound- 
ing roar must arise from the furious conflict pro- 
duced by the meeting of these two opposing 
tides. The promontory of St. Vincent is com- 
posed of grey limestone, the rocks on aU sides 
appear to have undergone violent convulsions, 
and the country, as far as the eye can reach, has 
an aspect of the wildest desolation. 

At breakfast Don Alvaro's daughter, a lively 
young person, appeared, and made her mother's 
excuses. Soon afterwards we took leave: the 
forms, prescribed at parting by the old Portu- 
guese ceremonial, were gone through, according 
to the strictest rules of the national etiquette; 
high and plenteous thanks were tendered on our 
part, and, in retm*n, the Commandant made great 
professions of esteem, and reiterated many solemn 
excuses for the scanty and unsuitable reception 
which, he was bound to say, we had experienced 
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in his poor Castle of Sagres. I remember a strike 
ing instance of the great extent to which mere 
eeremonial is carried by Portuguese of the old 
^choolj and it may not be amiss to relate it^ while 
I am touching on the subject. I called one 
morning on a high Dignitary of the Church, and 
ascending a magnificent staircase^ passed through 
a long suite of rooms to the apartment in which 
the reverend Ecclesiastic was seated. Having 
concluded my visit I bowed and departed, but 
turned^ according to the invariable custom of 
the country, when I reached the door, and made 
wother salutation ; my host was slowly following 
me, and returned my inclination by one equally 
profound; when I arrived at the door of the 
second apartment, he was standing on the 
threshold of the first, and the same ceremony 
fkgain passed between us; when I had gained 
the third apartment, he was occupying the place 
I had just left on the second; the same civilities 
were then renewed, and these polite reciproca- 
tions were continued till I had traversed the 
whole suite of apartments. At the banisters I 
made a low and, as I supposed, a final salutation: 
but no ; when I had reached the first landing- 
place, he was at the top of the stairs ; when I 
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stood on the second landing-place, he had de« 
soended to the first; and upon each and all of 
these occasions our heads wagged with increasing* 
humility. Our journey to the foot of the stairs 
was at length completed. I had now to pass 
through a long hall divided by columns, to the 
front door, at which my carriage was standing. 
Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I turned 
and found his Eminence waiting for the expected 
bow, which he immediately returned, continually 
progressing, and managing his paces so as to go 
through his share of the ceremony on the precise 
spot which had witnessed my last inclination. 
As I approached the hall door, our mutual salu- 
tations were no longer occasional but absolutely 
perpetual; and ever and anon they still con- 
tinued, after I had entered my carriage, as the 
Bishop stood with uncovered head till it was 
driven away. 

As I am here alluding to the manners of the 
country, I will just state that in Portugal a gen- 
tleman never quits an apartment in which there 
are ladies, without turning round on arriving at 
the door, although he has already taken leave, to 
renew his parting salutation to his fair friends, 
who graceiuUy return it ; and so invariably is thia 
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the practice, that a man disregarding it would be 
considered as positively deficient in the cour- 
tesies of good society, and a lady would feel 
somewhat disconcerted by the omission of such a 
customary mark of attention. Habit is so com« 
pletely second nature, that on retiu-ning to Eng** 
land after a considerable residence in Portugal^ I 
could hardly refrain from this practice ; and till 
British customs had again in some degree effaced 
my foreign impressions, I felt, on seeing our 
Englishmen quit the drawing-room without this 
salutation, that kind of uncomfortable sensaticm 
which is involuntarily excited in the mind by 
witnessing a rather coarse neglect of any of the 
recognised convenances of society ; so truly con- 
Tentional are many of those habits which appear 
interwoven with our very nature^ and to be 
'^rather part of us, than ours." 

When upon any occasion a Portuguese tenders 
his arm to a lady he is bound to proffer his left 
arm, on the chivabous principle that the heart, 
the seat of the affections, should be placed as 
nearly as possible in juxta-position with the fair 
being to whom» for the moment at least, the ho- 
mage of its possessor is due. 

But I am sadly digressing. Leaving the 
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Castle of Sagrcs, and passing by a ruined fort^ 
we rode across a wild and uninhabited country 
to the monastery which is situated at the ex* 
tremity of Cape St. Vincent and on the verge of 
a stupendous precipice; a bleak exposure^ for 
around the summit of that cliff a never-ceasing 
wind is heard to howl, and a stormy sea is for 
ever raging at its base. The convent is in a 
very dilapidated state, and only tenanted by a 
few monks, who happened to be all absent save 
one; and certainly in that monastic visage ap- 
peared as much of the animal and as little of the 
intellectual being, as was ever depicted on the 
human face divine. Yet their fare is very indif- 
ferent, for they are far removed from any market, 
they seldom if ever eat meat, very rarely fish, 
and can only obtain a moderate supply of vege* 
tables. " Non minuit prsesentia famam " can 
be said of few places, but is strictly applicable to 
Cape St. Vincent ; that Cape will not disappoint 
the most ardent imagination, for the view ex- 
tends on either side over a coast uniformly bold, 
and rendered still more picturesque by great 
masses of rock standing out in the water, and co- 
vered with clouds of shrieking sea-birds. A few 
steps below the monastery is Cape St. Vincent's 
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Chair, a scat of stone not hewn by the hand of 
man^ and supposed to have been occupied by the 
Saint himself; and still the Portuguese mariner^ 
tailing along this iron coast, sees through the 
rolling mists the Saint upon his stormy throne> 
and fervently beseeches him to guide the ship in 
safety over his own troubled sea. 

From thence we rode on to Villa Obisbo, a 
village some leagues distant from the convent : 
here a ludicrous mistake occurred. Having ac^ 
companied the Corregidor to a house where w^ 
dined, I wished to ascertain whether we were 
then in a private dwelling or in apartments hired 
for the occasion, as in one case I was anxious to 
contribute my share of the expense, an offer 
which in the other would havje been considered 
tantamount to an insult. Feeling some delicacy 
in putting the question to my travelling friend, I 
inquired of a servant, and desired him to ac- 
quaint me with the price of the dinner, but he, it 
seems, misunderstanding me, approached the 
Corregidor and, by some strange confusion of 
ideas, asked him the price of his coat. Thai 
worthy officer was much astounded by such an 
unusual inquiry, and waxed wrathful at this 
seeming ebullition of plebeian insolence; the 
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man, alarmed at his displeasure, referred him to 
me, and an awkward explanation ensued. My 
worthy friend was appeased not satisfied, his 
good-humoured countenance assumed a graver 
aspect during the next hour of our ride, and 
more than once his eye glanced jealously from 
his substantial coat to mine, as if he were weigh- 
ing their respective merits, and pondering upon 
the occult motive of such an extraordinary ques-* 
tion. As we were mounting our horses to quit 
Villa Obisbo, the Abbot of St. Vincent ap- 
proached us, and was immediately presented to 
me by the Corregidor. He folded me in a most 
paternal embrace, and expressed great regret at 
his absence during my visit at the convent ; I ex- 
tricated myself with all imaginable politeness 
from the conventual grasp, and making recipro- 
cal protestations took a sorrowfiil leave of this 
old and highly-valued friend. Our progress to 
Lagos was seriously impeded by numerous per- 
sons crowding around the Corregidor to pay him 
their tribute of respect, and by the village mag- 
nates anxious for the honour of a visit We 
were joined by a party on horseback as we ap- 
proached the town. During the last few miles 
the Corregidor kept up a sprightly conversation 
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with a beautiful little girl, who was only nine 
years old, but had the formed manners and 
finished wit of a complete woman of the world. 

On my return to Lagos I found Antonio 
slowly recovering, but as yet imable to resume 
the journey. Besides the physical debility re- 
sulting from his late attack, it soon became evi* 
dent that he was under the influence of extreme 
fear. The appalling scenes which had taken 
place during our stay at Setuval had completely 
extinguished the little valour he naturally pos* 
sessed, and the dread which was then generally 
entertained of an impending insurrection in- 
creased his reluctance to leave the Algarve and 
venture at such a time among the more ferocious 
population, and into the more unsettled district 
of Alentejo. He was, however, at length in- 
duced to proceed, and I quitted my kind friend 
the Corregidor with real regret. I respected 
the generous hospitality which had prompted 
him to make a perfect stranger the constant 
inmate of his house, and was not insensible to 
the high consideration which he, an eminent 
officer under the Crown, had shown me in per- 
forming a journey of sixty miles over a hard and 
jolting road for the sole purpose of accompany- 
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ing me in my expedition to the Cape ; but such 
is the spirit and character of Portuguese hospi-*' 
tality. My gteatest inconvenience had arisen 
from Antonio's illness during my stay at Lagos. 
The landlord of our miserable inn could only 
place at my disposal a small apartment, which 
contained my servant's bed and mine ; but find- 
ing it impossible to sleep in the heated and un« 
wholesome atmosphere of a sick man's room, I 
generally passed the night on my mattress in the 
passage, which was rather an uncomfortable and 
chilling process. Had the Corregidor been ap-* 
prized of this circumstance he would have forced 
me to accept a bed at his house, but I knew that 
it was completely full, and I was unwilling to en* 
croach further on his kindness. 

I should inform my readers that, in conse- 
quence of Antonio's protracted indisposition, I 
engaged a young fellow to accompany me to 
Faro in the capacity of an attendant. His name 
was Juan, but as he came from that part of the 
Pyrenees which adjoins the Spanish frontier, he 
was generally called the Borderer (hombre H 
raya), an appellation well suited to his appear- 
ance and manners, which were wild and uncouth 
as his native mountains. Hearing of Antonio's 
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situation he came to me and bluntly offered his 
services; I complied with his request, as he 
deemed insensible to difficulty and danger, and 
was likely to facilitate my progress through the 
disturbed districts. Accordingly, having sent 
Antonio by the shortest road and easiest con- 
veyance to Faro, I rode with Juan to Villa Nova, 
which is, perhaps, the best harbour on the Al- 
garve coast ; and then, directing my course into 
the interior, I travelled through a mountainous 
country to Silves, one of the most ancient towns 
in Portugal. Placed on the summit of a steep 
hill, it resembles, at a distance, a city of other 
days ; an impression copfirmed on nearer inspec- 
tion by its massive walls, its overhanging houses, 
and old-fashioned windows. The women of 
Silves, and indeed. of all the Algarve, are in face 
and often in figure extremely beautiful: their 
complexions are pale but clear, their eyes, shaded 
by long dark lashes, are always fine, and gene- 
rally distinguished by a soft and pensive expres- 
sion, which pervades the countenance and even 
characterizes the smile. Spanish charms dazzle 
and rivet the beholder ; the beauty of the Al- 
garvian, less full of fire but fraught with more 
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of tenderness^ sinks not^ however, less deeply in 
the heart. 

Arrived at Silves, I sent my letter of intro- 
duction to the Mayor, who received me courteously, 
and invited me to partake of a repast which was 
eminently provincial, during which my aversion to 
particular dishes, and my disinclination to annoy 
him by refusing the proflered delicacies, were 
feelings most disagreeably at variance. At leitgth, 
to my unspeakable relief, I discovered some sau- 
sages made of honey, a dish peculiar to Algarve, 
and these I invaded with great courage, and 
lauded with perfect sincerity, and devoured with 
amazing spirit. 

His anxiety to hear the most recent news from 
Lisbon, and the eagerness of his questions, be- 
trayed the intense interest heielt in the momen- 
tous changes then in progress. He was evidently 
an Absolutist in the fullest acceptation of the 
word, hating moderate men and moderate mea- 
sures, holding every modification of the repre- 
sentative system in equal aversion, and abhorring 
liberty, which he designated as only deviVs play. 
He read aloud with sparkling eyes, and in an 
enthusiastic tone, a copy of verses addressed to 
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the adherents of the Silveiras, attacking the 
Chambers, impugning Don Pedro's claims, and 
speaking of their loved and lawAil Sovereign, 
Don Miguel, in the language of unbounded 
eulogy. 

The Boyal Members of the Holy Alliance 
and King George IV. of England were warmty 
praised, but as our late gracious Sovereign's name 
was the concluding word of the song, I cannot 
say whether his Majesty was commended on his 
own account, or merely for the sake of the 
rhyme. Putting his arm into mine with all the 
cordiality of an old acquaintance, he asked me, 
as we paced the apartment, whether many of my 
countrymen were favourable to the establishment 
of a purely despotic Gk>vernment. I answered, 
laughingly, that there were few Englishmen 
solicitous for the establishment of a system ab- 
solutely uncontrolled in their own country. 
'' Well, but you will admit that some of your 
nation entertain these opinions, and wii^dom is 
only the portion of the few." Saying this gaily 
he invited me to explore the town. 

The walls of Silves have been little injured, 
the old Saracenic towers are very imposing, and a 
noble cistern, built by the Moors, is still in good 
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preservation. The view extends over a finely 
wooded country. The olive is not pollarded in 
these districts, as in many parts of Spain, where 
that practice is adopted to strengthen the oil, 
and render it more highly flavoured. Some are, 
however, of opinion that such a mode of treatment 
only makes it more rancid ; but whatever may be 
the practical effects resulting from that system of 
managing the olive, it is unquestionably most 
injurious to the general appearance of the coun- 
try, which it completely mars, by disfiguring each 
tree in detail. 

From the cathedral, where the Mayor knelt 
down and prayed devoutly, we adjourned to the 
town-hall, where the Municipality had been in- 
vited to meet me; after mutual presentations 
and the exchange of mutual civilities, I again 
mounted my horse, and rode on to Argus where I 
arrived as the night set in. The inn was wretched 
enough, cats abounded, and women, of little per- 
sonal attraction, were scattered about the prin- 
cipal apartment, engaged in the construction of 
mats made of the palma ; an indigenous plant, 
very green in its natural state, and very white 
when dried. I here experienced a slight return 
of fever, accompanied >vith frequent shivering. 
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an affection increased* by the severity of the 
nighty and the hardness of my couch, which was 
only a plank of wood. 

From Argus I rode to Louie, and stopped at 
the house of a Fidalgo, Senhor Sebastiao Alex- 
andre di Gama Lobo, a young man of pleasing 
manners, and well-informed on subjects connected 
with his native province. His house was spacious, 
and the walls were evidently of great antiquity. 
His gardens were pretty, and extremely produc- 
tive, for he was said to export annually 500,000 
oranges to England. He told me that he had 
never crossed the boundary of the Algarve ; and 
although his grandfather had performed services 
which fairly entitled him to remuneration, he had 
never solicited any favour from the Court. He 
had, however, just obtained permission from the 
government to found an entail, for land in Por- 
tugal does not descend l^y right of birth to the 
eldest son, unless so restricted by a special act. 

The Marquis of Pombal perceived the theore- 
tical and perhaps sometimes real inconveniences 
produced by the perpetual exclusion of large 
tracts of land from the market, but instead of 
limiting the duration of entails, which might not 
have been an injudicious course to pursue, if 
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indeed any legislation on^the mlject were expe- 
dient in the actual state of Portugal^ he unwisely 
deprived individuals of the power of creating 
them under any circumstances, without the express 
permission of the Court ; a foolish restraint which 
in some cases prevents the Portuguese from ex- 
ercising a just discretion in the disposal of their 
property, and is, in all, extremely unfavourable 
to the just maintenance of an aristocratic in- 
fluence. But it was the policy of that jealous 
and over-lauded minister not to confine within 
•due limits, but to degrade that order of nobility 
which, under the guidance of a more sagacious 
mind, might have become at once the firm sup- 
porters of the monarchy, and the temperate guar- 
dians of the national freedom. 

Pombal certainly possessed abilities, and un* 
questionably carried into effect some useful 
reforms, but though more enlightened than the 
mass of his countrymen, he imagined, a common 
error of superficial minds, that a liberal policy 
consists in excess of change. He forgot, that 
moderation is a proof of strength, and supposed^ 
because preceding ministers had adhered some* 
what too blindly to the beaten path* he could not 
deviate too widely from their track* His public 
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eonduct was not based- on any public principle, 
and he entered into a most unrighteous war 
against the nobility of his country, not because 
he thought their privil^es incompatible with 
the well-being of other classes, but from a mean 
and rancorous jealousy of an order to which he 
did not naturally belong. I will not here dilate 
upon the dark and doubtful history of the Aveiro 
conspiracy, but the sanguinary policy by which, 
upon that occasion, he triumphed over a portion 
of his fellow subjects, has left an indelible stigma 
on his memory. 

In alluding to the tenures on which land is 
held in Portugal, I should add that the Prazo» 
a species of leasehold property which I have 
described in a former work, is exempt from the 
operation of the common law, and descends entire 
to the eldest son. Land is generally much sub-* 
divided in Algarve, and little entailed. Senhor 
Sebastiao had, however, carried his point, and was 
in consequence on the eve of uniting himself 
to a young lady of noble birth. While his 
sei*vants were preparing dinner, we visited a 
neighbouring manufactory, where many hands 
are employed in the process of extracting a kind 
of weak brandy from the fig, and from the algar* 
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roba ; a fruit much relished in this part of the 
country by man and beast. We called on the 
Director of the establishment^ and Senhor Sebas- 
tiao politely requested permission to show it to a 
friend. " Your ExceDency should command^ not 
request/' answered the Director^ and immediately 
conducted us over every part of the manufactory. 
In Portugal the presence of a Fidalgo generally 
smooths down all difficulties: indeed the very 
word has a magical influence over the minds of 
men. I have observed, that the provincial nobles 
are generally kind and considerate to the people, 
and are often repaid by their affection ; they are 
perhaps too exclusive towards persons a degree 
beneath them in rank, but even this jealousy of 
the middling classes is slowly melting away before 
the spirit of the age. A sumptuous dinner awaited 
our return, succeeded by a dessert consisting of 
every fruit in season, an infinite variety of sweet • 
meats, and an abundance of excellent wines and 
liqueurs. From Louie I rode on to Faro, where I 
found letters from my dear Father and Sister, and 
wa^ hospitably received by the British Consul. 
On the following day I dined at his house, where 
I met a large Portuguese society. We spent the 
evening in a delightful garden near^ the town. 
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where the cavaliers of our party paid compliments 
to the dark-eyed dames of Faro, who in return 
presented us with bouquets culled by theu* own 
fair hands. 

The trade of Faro principally consists of bark 
and oranges; the greater portion of the fruit, 
exported from Lagos, is sent to Holland; but an. 
enormous proportion of the cargoes exported front 
Faro are shipped for England. Antonio had by^ 
this time in a great measure recovered from hi£r 
illness, but with reviving health his fears of mobs 
and massacres revived, and he now declared that 
he would not prosecute any further a godless 
expedition into the interior of the country ; in 
conformity with this declaration, he announced 
his intention of remaining at Faro until the public- 
tranquillity should be restored. 

He was certainly unfit to cope with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the time, and I afterwards 
regretted that any entreaties on his part should 
have tempted me to engage him as an attendant 
on such a doubtful expedition. He remained in 
the south of Portugal, and reaped the bitter 
fruits which are generally the portion of timid 
and indecisive men whose lot is cast in times of 
peril and alarm. He remained unmolested till 
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the breaking out of the -revolution in &vour of 
Don Miguel^ but at that critical period, when the 
English name was held in execration, he was re- 
cognised by the populace as the servant of an 
English gentleman. He, indeed, escaped their 
violence, but lived in a state of perpetual terror, 
subjected to many hardships, concealing himself 
by day, and never sleeping two successive nights 
under the same roof. Body and mind sank under 
the united pressure of physical suffisring and 
mental anxiety; naturally weak, he fell into a 
deplorable state of health, and though he at 
length returned to England he never rallied 
again, but died in a few months. Had he ad* 
hered to his Master's fortunes, he would cer- 
tainly have encountered some rough weather, 
but would probably have stemmed the gale, and 
gained the port in safety. 

I now engaged the Borderer for the remainder 
of my expedition, much against the advice of my 
friends at Faro, who represented to me the inex^ 
pediency of trusting to the precarious fidielity of 
such a man in the lawless state of the districts 
which I intended to traverse. In consequence of 
these representations I made inquiries respecting 
other servants, but found no one disposed to ac- 
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company me through a country so proyerbial for 
the fierceness of its inhabitants as Alentejo,* at a 
time when it was evidently on the eve of breaking 
out into open insurrection. During my stay at 
Faro^ very serious apprehensions were entertained 
for the tranquillity of the town ; the people had 
already given very obvious indications of angry 
feelings and great disturbances were expected on 
the morning previous to my departure ; but the 
storm blew over for that day% and the explosion 
did not immediately take place. Feeling the full 
force of the objections urged against Juan, I 
adopted a plan which may seem foolish enough 
to persons unused to travel in disturbed countries, 
and perforce associate with desperate characters; 
but my intercourse with both had been pretty 
considerable during my various rambles, and I 
felt that it was the only mode by which I could 
combine my desire of retaining so useful an ad** 
venturer with a due regard to my personal safety. 
I therefore summoned him to my apartment, 
counted over my money before him, and confided 
it to his care. I knew from experience that many 

* I have heard it stated that the crimes committed in Alenfejo 
exceed in number those which are perpetrated over all the rest of 
the kingdom. 
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of these rough adventurers^ who neither respect 
the lives or properties of others, are yet often 
scrupulously faithful to a Master who reposes 
unbounded trust in their honour; on the other 
hand, I knew the stamp of man too well to sup* 
pose, that if he were determined to obtain my 
money, he would abstain from plunder because he 
must wade through blood to his object ; and I felt 
that on the dreary wastes over which we intended 
to travel, and at the lonely places where I must 
often pass the night, he, assisted by others, would 
find numerous opportunities of carrying into exe- 
cution any plan however deadly. But few men 
commit unnecessary crimes; and should Juan 
prove a villain, he would probably decamp with 
my money, if he were suffered to retain possession 
of it, without attempting my Hfe. I had after- 
wards some cause to think that my reasoning on 
this point was not altogether fallacious. So much 
for the Borderer. Having thus endeavoured to 
guard against domestic treason, I now took mea- 
sures of precaution against my foreign foes, the 
knight errants of the highway, who at that period 
of civil commotion abounded in Alentejo. I de- 
sired Juan to secrete the greatest portion of the 
gold in a jar of marmalade ; we deposited the 
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remainder in the saddle by means of an incision 
ingeniously made, and scarcely perceptible on the 
minutest inspection ; keeping in our pockets only 
a few gold pieces and many silver crowns, as 
those champions of the public road are always 
incommoded, and sometimes disagreeably un- 
courteous, if the bank entirely stops payment. 

At Tavira I sent my letter of introduction to 
Senor Xavier Palmerin, Governor of the Al- 
garve, and was received by him with unbounded 
kindness and hospitality. He introduced me to 
his son Augustus, a fine young man scarcely 
twenty, well informed, and of distinguished but 
simple and unpretending manners. Immediately 
afterwards, as dinner was announced, his wife, 
Madame Palmerin, a graceful woman, who had 
evidently mixed much in the world, and pos- 
sessed great conversational powers, entered the 
room. The English custom of asking individuals 
at table to drink wine is unknown among the 
Portuguese, but we pledged each other's healths 
abundantly, and filled our cups to the prosperity 
of our mutual friends. In the evening Augustus 
mounted me on a miUc white charger, whose 
proudly arched neck bespoke its Andalusian 
breed. We rode to the coasts where I saw a 
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Tillage, like Costa, resembling aa African crail ; 
the sea was roaring among the roeka, and the 
shore appeared wild and striking, but the sun 
had set, and I could hardly distinguish remote 
objects through '' the twilight glow that momently 
grew less." Yet though the hour was late, we 
Ungered long on banks overgrown witli aloes, 
amid olive trees of immense size, and clumps of 
the carob by some esteemed the most beautiful 
of European trees ; and here indeed it attains a 
majestic height, and overhung our path with its 
finely feathering foliage* We returned to Tavira 
through groves of cork and olive, among orchards 
indescribably beautifiil from their mass of bloom, 
and over plains enamelled with flowers; the air 
was balmy, and scented with a thousand odorife- 
rous shrubs, and the evening had all the '' dou^ 
ceur enivrante d une soiree d'ltalie," a happy ex- 
pression, which well describes the almost intox^ 
icating sensation produced by the delicious nights 
of southern climes. Soon afterwards the moon 
arose, and lit up the scene with a splendour un- 
known to our northern latitudes. On our return 
we found many persons assembled at the Go- 
vernor's house ; recent events were the subject of 
conversation, and although each individual was 
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guarded in the expresBion of his opinion^ it was 
evident that the general feeling inclined strongly 
to the Infant. They maintained his heart was 
excellent^ excused his early follies^ and declared 
ihsit the enthusiastic attachment felt for him in 
Algarve knew no bounds. Madame said^ that 
ladies wept when they spoke of their Prince, and 
carried his portrait in their bosoms, a fistct un* 
doiibtedly true, as I was assured by one lady that 
she wore his miniature next to her heart by day 
and night. The Governor informed me that he 
experienced the utmost difficulty in preventing 
the people of Tavira from committing acts of 
violence against persons supposed to be adverse 
to Don MigueVs claims, and indeed Senhor and 
Senhora Palmerin, though ardent MigueUsts 
themselves, were eminently calculated to allay the 
bitter animosities that had grown out of the civil 
dissensions, as far as general kindness and conci* 
Hation could have that blessed effect In the 
course of the evening I conversed with a gentle- 
man who impugned the conduct of the Constitu- 
tionalists, and though he did not directly object 
to the constitution itself, gave it a side hit by a 
very novel argument; he contended, that if the 
Sovereign, who was a single individual, could err. 
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and his error produce mischief, the mischief occa- 
sioned by an error of the whole Chamber, which 
consisted of two hundred persons, would be ex- 
actly two hundred times more detrimental to the 
state, although the act committed might be pre- 
cisely the same in both cases. The company dis- 
persed before supper, after which I retired to 
rest. The luxury of repose was that night in 
some degree alloyed by a little circumstance 
which Madame related during supper, as having 
occurred in the sleeping room allotted to me only 
a few days before my arrival. A young girl sud- 
denly entering the apartment perceived a large 
snake coiled up behind the door; disturbed by 
her entrance it glided away, and could not after- 
wards be found. On examining the apartment, I 
had no difficulty in accounting either for its en- 
trance or for its disappearance, as both the ceiling 
and floor were old and full of crevices, many of 
which I could not stop by any contrivance. 
Knowing that these reptiles are attracted by 
warmth, I lay down to rest with some uneasy 
sensations, as such an addition to my solitary 
couch was not the most desirable partner man 
could covet, and twice, I confess to my shame, as 
I felt the smooth cold sheet, I started up believing 
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that the creature was even then in the act of en- 
twining itself .around me. These noxious intru- 
sions are by no means uncommon in the Algarve; 
there is also a small ant that infests the houses, 
and is cursed with an outrageous appetite^ which 
brings down upon its tiny but devoted head the 
vengeance of hard-hearted housekeepers ; and a 
jet black earwig, of a species resembling our own, 
but of a larger size, is often seen crawling with 
incredible rapidity, and unceremoniously intruding 
upon society to the unspeakable dismay of nervous 
dames. 

The Governor kindly urged me to protract my 
stay at Tavira, and I should have spent with 
pleasure some days among that amiable family, 
but was deterred from accepting his invitation by 
my increasing conviction of an approaching revo- 
lution, which would probably render my journey 
into Alentejo, if deferred, not only difficult, but 
absolutely impracticable. He gave me a letter 
to the Juiz de Fora of Villa Beal, and, as a 
mark of high consideration, commanded a naval 
officer to convey me in a government sloop to 
Mertola. Society was very languid at Tavira, 
partly ffrom local causes, and partly from the 
gloomy aspect of public affairs ; the regiment of 
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Tavira hi|d declared in favour of the Infant on 
tlie first announcement of the Charter, and had 
taken refuge in Spain after the suppression of the 
revolt ; the wives of the exiled officers ronained 
at home^ and spent their soUtary hours in prapng 
for their injured Prince, and in mourning over 
their absent lords ; a degree of fidelity nnusuai 
in the present day among any wives, but most es* 
pecially in the Peninsula; isolated from the rest 
of their country women, the spirit of the age has 
scarcely yet approached the ladies of Tavira; 
many of them still wear the long Moorish veil, 
and rarely appear in places of public resort, even 
in the day, and are content to see the world firom 
their grated windows. 

Leaving Tavira I rode through a pretty and 
populous country to Villa BeaL Some lizards of 
an enormous size, probably exceeding a foot in 
length, crossed my path ; centipedes of huge di- 
mensions did ample credit to their hundred feet, 
and the far-famed cameleons were occasionally 
basking on the sunny walls. The American po* 
tato and the plantain is to be found in the gar- 
dens of the villas by which we passed. In the 
Spanish Consul, who signed my passport at Villa 
Beal, I recognised an individual attached to the 
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British Consulate during mj residence at Cadis 
some years before. Embarking in a vessel manned 
by a frolicsome set of fishermen, and crossing the 
Guadiana, a fine broad stream which falls into 
the sea immediately below the passage, I landed 
at Ayamonte^ which I visited solely because it 
was a Spanish town> as I Hke to trace the na- 
tional differences that often appear strongly 
marked when placed in juxta-position. The 
houses are neat, have flat roofs, and are deco- 
rated with arcades, according to the fashion of 
the country. The men are handsome, and gaily 
dressed, wearing short jackets and ornamented 
hats; but the children are badly clothed. I 
perambulated the town with great expedition^ 
as certain doleful reminiscences of Spanish in- 
terference recurred to my mind; feeling no in- 
clination to resume hostilities with the hydra, I 
asked no questions and entered no house, but 
returned to Villa Beal the same evening, after a 
very moderate investigation of the plaee. On 
the following morning I saw an instance of 
cruelty to animals, a fault from which the Por- 
tuguese are by no means free, notwithstanding 
the general mildness of their manners, and a 
very great fault it is. A little boy was holding 
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a wounded bird, twirling it round and round, 
making its broken wing the pivot of his opera- 
tions.' I rose to kill the poor victim whose 
screams were dreadful, and to give the young 
rascal a little salutary correction, but the people 
interposed, and both men and women declared 
that it was a pity to destroy the bird, as it would 
survive many hours and afford their child a long 
continuance of amusement. 

This vice, it must be admitted, is not uncom- 
mon in Portugal. The streets of Lisbon are in- 
fested with dogs which are generally protected 
by the lower orders, but I remember hearing 
that a party of young Portuguese armed with 
pikes amused themselves by sallying forth to 
destroy these animals. I was told, but am un- 
willing to believe the fact, that some Englishmen 
joined this disgusting expedition. I have no 
morbid feeling on the subject, but I must con- 
fess that I could place no confidence in any man 
who had been guilty of positive cruelty to a dog. 
The mind of such a man must be almost irre- 
claimably reckless, or his heart essentially wrong. 
A dog is united by so many sympathies to the 
human race, his habits are so much identified 
with ours, the love of his own species is so com- 
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pletely superseded by his love of man^ he is so 
often the companion of our sports and the mi- 
nister of our pleasures, he is so frequently " the 
first to welcome, foremost to defend," — that the 
individual who can inflict causeless suffering on 
a dog has, in my humble opinion, little of man- 
hood but the name. It may be observed that, 
generally speaking, cruelty to animals is more or 
less prevalent among nations as the national mo- 
rality is high or low. 

At Naples the most revolting instances of bar- 
barity are not infrequent, and do not incur the 
public reprobation. Men who have kept mules 
for years will sell them, when old and unfit for 
further work, to be baited and torn to pieces by 
dogs, and thus repay a life of faithful service by 
a death of agonizing pain. 

Much cruelty is practised at the bull-fights in 
Spain; but in South America, where the public 
mind is in a still less healthy state, the barba- 
rities inflicted at those public festivals are too 
revolting to be endured in the mother country. 
In Germany, where manners are simple and 
morals generally pure and unadulterated, hu- 
manity towards animals is a virtue sedulously 
inculcated and widely practised. Nor is this 
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quality by aiiy means rare among the virtuous 

Swiss. 
In England societies bare been formed for the 

protection of the brute creation, and the im- 
proved feelings of a more rdigious age have 
compelled the legislature to pass enactments re- 
straining some of the monstrous cruelti^ which 
formerly prevailed. Much, indeed, has been 
done, but much remains to do. The pulpit 
should impress on the public, and parents on the 
youthful mind, a just abhorrence of this most un- 
manly vice. Many of the Dissenters have warmly 
co-operated with the better portion of the public 
press in this sacred cause, but have the ministers 
of the Established Church performed their part 
with equal zeal ? Have that excellent body of 
men promoted, in this respect, with sufficient dili- 
gence the will of Him, who in his merciful regard 
for every cre^re which his goodness has en- 
dowed with life, commanded that the ox should 
not be muzzled when it trod the corn, that the 
dam should not be taken with the young, that 
the ass should not be yoked together with the 
ox, that the kid should not be seethed in its 
mother's milk, and that the knife diould be 
sharpened before the sacrifice was slain 7 
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Exhibitions have indeed, within the last few 
years, taken place in England, which, except at 
Paris* have hardly a parallel in iniquity. These 
exhibitions have, indeed, upon more than one oc- 
casion, drawn down the execration g£ the British 
public ; but yet it is a hct, replete with shame 
wd sorrow to a religious people, that the *' lieJl* 
ish Magendie," * as he is termed by an eloquaat 
writer, should have been permitted to soil this 
country by his bloody sacrifices, to pander to 
the worst passions of human nature, and first to 
vitiate and then attract the minds of our British 
youth by the excessive horrors he deliberately^ 
submitted to their view; atrocities which he 
weekly perpetrates at Paris, not for the advance- 
ment of general science, but to iDustrate positions 
indisputably established, or perhaps to augment 
the amount of his own receipts at the expense 
of every virtuous feeling. Who can peruse the 
publidied statement of experiments made re- 
cently at Edinburgh, by one of his disciples^f 
without feeling disgust and grief that such acts 

* As an operator tbQ man is not I believe nnskilftil ; but 
mescal men abroad observe, that <<comme m^dacia il est tie» 
faible *' — the truly wise are rarely cruel. 

f A man of the name of Boillaud. Vide Note at the end of 
the book. 
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could have been perpetrated in a Protestant 
country, and that such a statement could have 
been addressed to a Protestant public? I vriVL 
not harrow up the feelings of my readers by 
dwelling upon the enormities recorded in that 
publication ; I will not dilate upon dogs kept in 
a state of torture for sixteen consecutive days^ 
with burning irons forced into their heads^ and 
all that long tissue of detestable villanies^ as 
those experiments are justly termed by the Editor 
of the " Literary Gazette," who, under the in- 
fluence of an honest indignation, exclaims that 
the authors and abettors of such crimes should 
be excluded from the pale of society. 

What portion of the British public can such 
a publication have been intended to corrupt ? * 
Where, indeed, can it have touched a kindred 
string ? I do not bfjlieve that such practices find 
favour generally with medical men in England. 
I have known many individuals belonging to that 
profession, and have found them honourable as 
men of the world, full of sympathy in the hour of 
affliction, and often imbued with high Christian 
principle ; but these protracted butcheries, which 
degrade the operator far lower than the poor 

* Phrenological Journal and Miscellany, vol. ▼ii. 
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brute on which he exercises his fiendish skill, 
this soiling of the hands for hours, aye, for days 
together, in blood, this grovelling in torture, is 
inconsistent with any spirit of Christian charity, 
or with the proper feelings of a human being. 
Vivisection may perhaps be justifiable in some 
rare cases of acknowledged utility, but carried 
to this horrible extent, it is a plague-spot on an 
honourable part of the body social, and should 
be extirpated, or at least restrained by legal 
enactments, within the narrowest limits possible ; 
otherwise it will involve, in no common obloquy, 
the profession that has produced a Baillie, that is 
illustrated by a Halford, and that, existing for 
the noble purpose of mitigating the sufferings of 
humanity, tends naturally to soften and to elevate 
the heart. But this stain upon the profession 
will be soon effaced, the improved feelings and 
increased religion of the day cannot and will not 
slumber over practices so utterly abhorrent to 
the mild spirit of our faith. 

I embarked at seven in the morning in the 
sloop- of-war prepared for me by the Governor's 
order; we were assisted by the tide, and the 
wind though faint was favourable. The hills 
were sandy, and rather bold than high, and 
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villages were occasionally scattered along the 
banks of the river, which there divides the king* 
doms of Spain and Portugal. Completely ex- 
hausted by the sun^ which was that day intolera- 
bly oppressive, for the violent heats had already 
set in, I slept till we reached Alcoutin, a village 
prettily situated on the edge of the water. I had 
just engaged a room at a private house, as there 
was no inn, when the Commander of the sloop 
arrived and brought a civil message from the 
Mayor, who expressed regret that I should have 
thought of occupying any house but his during 
my stay at Alcoutin. I adjourned to his house : 
he was an intelligent young man, a native of the 
Traz OS Montes, and told me that for many years 
he had spent his little income in collecting a 
library which was burnt by the insurgents after 
the capture of Braganza. On that occasion he 
was compelled to fly, and endured great hard- 
ships, rambling among the mountains, and sleep- 
ing in the open air when the ground was covered 
with snow. In the cool of the evening we ex- 
plored the environs of Alcoutin, and strayed into 
a garden belonging to tL lady of some distinction, 
whom we met in one of the walks ; joining parties, 
we sat down beneath a fine orange tree, and 
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feasted on the fruity which her servants were ga- 
thering from the branches. The evening was 
ddicions, the birds sang sweetly^ the sky was 
chxidless^ and a few brilliant stars were gradually 
eclipsed by the moon which was rising and be- 
coming brighter every moment. At length we 
returned to Alcoutin, and sitting near the win- 
dow of the Mayor's house enjoyed a view which 
can hardly be surpassed in rural beauty. Above 
and around ns were bold and picturesque hills ; 
the moon-beams quivered on the peaceful Gua- 
diana as it rolled along, showed the clear outline 
of the Spanish mountains, and lit up the village 
of San Lucar on the opposite bank. 

As we were gazing upon that tranquil scene, 
the Captain, a fine old, weather-beaten sailor^ 
ap]>eared and summoned me to embark. He 
steered^ and, as the wind had completely fallen, 
our crew, consisting of several stout fellows, were 
compelled to row. The voyage was delightful ; 
the air was warm, not a sound was heard but the 
dash of the oars, and among the thickets on the 
bank 

'*the wakeful nightingale. 
Who all uight long her amorous descant sung.*' 

As we proceeded, the river ceased to divide the 
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two kingdoms^ and I bade a final farewell to 
Spain. Occasionally, we passed some boats, 
which appeared to shun our observation^ and al- 
though only a few yards distant from us, were 
almost concealed by the deep shade of the rocks 
under which they glided. But the Captain's 
keen and practised eye detected the slightest 
movement on the face of the water. He regu- 
larly challenged the crews of the passing boats, 
and on their reply some mysterious signs were 
exchanged, which I afterwards learnt had refer- 
ence to the revolt at that time breaking out in 
these districts. On parting from them, the Cap- 
tain, according to the fashion of the country, in- 
variably saluted them in the following words 
pronounced in a very peculiar cadence — "May 
you pass in safety to your home ! may you pre- 
serve your health! I esteem you greatly/' In 
making use of these expressions he paused dis- 
tinctly between each separate sentence, but was 
never interrupted by the person whom he ad- 
dressed. His hearer stood always in an attitude 
of profound and solemn attention till the Cap- 
tain had ceased to speak, and then made his 
salutation in the very same form of words, the 
Captain in his turn listening with an air of equal 
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attention. After this interchange of civilities the 
respective parties pursued their different ways. 
These formal greetings are not in this part of 
Portugal restricted to any class^ scarcely indeed 
to any age. I have seen lads eleven or twelve 
years old addressing each other with the same 
gravity of manner and in the same ceremonious 
style^ introducing also the regular pauses be- 
tween sentences that are rather sung than said. 
At length we reached Mertola, and moored 
beneath a high and picturesque rock. 

The Captain^ who evidently entertained sus- 
picions which he did not think right to commu- 
nicate, sent a man to the town, whose return 
I awaited with impatience, as I felt extremely 
fatigued, and the night was far advanced and 
had become very cold. He brought the unwel- 
come tidings of a general revolt at Mertola, 
which he said would render any attempt on our 
part to enter the town that night extremely pe- 
rilous. * I therefore wrapped myself up in my 
plaid and, lying down on one of the benches, 
took my rest alfresco. The blazing torches, re- 
flected in the water, brought out in strong relief 
tihie tall figures of our crew, dressed in their white 
trowsers and wearing the scarlet sash and the 
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Algarve bonnet; lit up the eager countenances 
of some, who were activdy engaged in the divi- 
sion of their rude &re^ and showed the death-like 
repose of others^ who exhausted by their labours 
were sunk in a heavy sleep. I awoke early, and 
lay for some hours ^ivering on the bench in a 
most uncomfortable state, for the morning air 
was intensely cold, and brought back a consider- 
able return of my late feverish attack. 

On entering the town I found it in a state of 
extreme agitation. The people had risen against 
the Authorities some hours before my arrival, 
find had proclaimed Don Miguel Absolute King^ 
and large bodies c^ men were still parading the 
istreets, wearing the Miguelist colours, and 
throatening to renew the tumults of the preced- 
ing day. An immense proportion of the no- 
bility, the clergy, and the magistracy had pfau;ed 
themselves at the head of the movement, and, at 
a public meeting just hdd, had drawn up a petir 
tion entreating the Infant to abcdidi the demo*- 
^cratic institutions recently established. This 
meeting was attended by one hundred and se- 
Tenty-four persons, among whom there were only 
&fur dissentients, who drew up a counter-petition, 
in vMch they dofimded their opposition to the 
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prayer of the petitioners on curious grounds. 
They declared that the original petition had a 
tendency to fetter the will of the Infant, by dic- 
tating to him the line of conduct he ought to 
pmrsue, and was consequently of a seditious and 
disloyal character. Under this pious dread of 
infringing upon the prerogative they sought to 
disguise their real anxiety to preserve the Con* 
stitution, and endeavoured to save it by an ap- 
peal to principles still more despotic than those 
which were advocated by their opponents : they 
were, in fact, unwilling to resign their liberties 
without a struggle, but were equally desirous to 
avert the anger of the Government, and their 
mode of reconciling these conflicting objects was 
whimsical enou^. The town was in such a dis*- 
turbed state that I could not visit some fine re* 
mains of antiquity. 

From Mertola I rode over a large tract of 
country abounding in cork and covered with la- 
vender and cistus to a ruined house, then used 
as an inn, and situated in the heart of the wil- 
derness, many miles distant from any other 
habitation. Here I stopped, for I was ill and too 
exhausted to proceed farther. Two noble storks 
were perched on a low tree near the house, and 
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guarded a huge Best which they had built in its 
branches, while the lesser birds. avaiUng them- 
selves of window-frames that never yet inclosed 
a pane of glass, had made their habitation in the 
ceiling of my room, and flew to and fro in utter 
disregard of mortal man. I was drinking tea 
when the Borderer entered and informed me 
that some peasants had intimated their intention 
of invading my apartment. They said that in 
their youth they had often heard their fathers 
speak of the English, but had never themselves 
seen an individual of that nation, and were 
anxious to avail themselves of the present oppor- 
tunity. I desired Juan to give my compliments, 
and say I should have great pleasure in being 
exhibited. On the strength of this invitation 
some wild looking fellows appeared, and stand- 
ing in a row fixed their stupid eyes upon me, as 
if determined to enjoy a perfect view of the wild 
beast; thus they gazed continuously upon me 
for some minutes, but never uttered a word, and 
at length departed as they came without the 
slightest salutation. 

I was iU and shivering, though the evening 
was really warm ; I therefore gladly established 
myself in the kitchen, for the sake of its roaring 
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fire. The room was spacious and imjperfectly 
lighted^ the chimney huge and the roof high and 
pointed. Here I observed a man of singular 
appearance^ sitting apart, and neither speakifig 
himself nor spoken to by others. His face was 
pale and haggard, his eyes deep sunk, and his 
hairs were prematurely grey. 

The Borderer whispered in my ear that he was. 
one of the dreadful Lobishomens, a devoted race 
held in mingled horror and commiseration, and. 
never mentioned without emotion by the Portu-^ 
guese peasantry. They believe that if a woman 
be delivered of seven male infants successively, 
the seventh, by an inexplicable fatality, becomes 
subject to the powers of darkness, and is com- 
pelled oh every Saturday evening to assume the 
likeness of an ass. So changed, and followed by 
a horrid train of dogs, he is forced to run an im* 
pioiis race over the moors, and through the vil- 
lages, nor is allowed an interval of rest till the 
dawning sabbath terminates his sufferings, and 
restores him to his human shape. 

If therefore a peasant chance to meet a pale 
and weary traveller, at an early hour on a Sunday 
morning, he shudders, and in fancy sees the traces 
left by the infernal chase upon the stranger's 
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haggard countenance. A wound inflicted upon 
the poor victim of this unhalloivted agency^ during 
the very act of transformation^ caa alone rdeaae 
Urn from vuch an accursed bondage ; a liberation 
supposed to be most rarely effected, because few 
men have courage to behold the appalling change 
in progress, and still fewer have sufficient cool- 
Hitess to strike the critical blow at the exact 
moment. Such is the superstition of the Lobi»- 
homens, diffused more or less over the whole of 
Portugal, but subject to different versknts ia dif- 
ferent districts, and only credited implicitly in the 
wild and lonely wastes of Alenteja 

On the following morning I continued my 
joiH^ey to Beja, over an immense plain for the 
most part uncultivated, but occasionaliy Taried 
by patches of com aud groups <]if trees, a/nd 
bounded by the Spanish hills. A creature crossed 
my pa4h resembling a lizard m form a»d coilour, 
but of such an enormous size that I can hardly 
betieve it to have been an animal of that species, 
and should have certainly thought it a guana if 
it w^*e net extremely doubtful whether any rep- 
tiles of ihut tribe are ever found in Portugal. 

Beja stands on an eminence, and with its tm- 
cient gate and fine girdle of Moorish towers is 
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<gonspicuou0 from al«r. The May(»r reeetTed me 
with great civility^ but expressed die most un<> 
feigned surprise at the arrival of aa T^nglidi 
ILior, as he eoaphatieaily called me^ observing that 
the motives which could have imduoed me to visit 
Beja were quite unfathomable^ and far exceeded 
his powers of divination. The greatest impedi^ 
ment to my researches invariably arose tvom the 
total inability of the natives to comprehend the 
feeling which prompts an Englishman to ibrsake 
the comforts of his native land^ and prosecute 
a fatiguing and hazardous journey tlirougii a 
disturbed country. 

In the neighbourhood of the great Peninsular 
towns, the people, accustomed to the visits of 
Englishmen, acknowledge the harmless nature 
of their investigations, and only wonder at th^ 
national infatuation. But my arrival created the 
utmost astonishment in those remote and secluded 
parts of southern Portugal which had been rarely 
visited by a stranger ; being engaged in no 
Daercaniile transactions, and having no ostensible 
business, I could not assign any of those r^easons 
which influence other travellers, and render 4}heir 
imotives expHeable to the mind of a for^gner* 

My journey to ilihe fortress of , Eagres, and altera 
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wards to Cape St. Vincent^ had not only excited 
surprise, but actual consternation. The most 
absurd reports of an approaching descent upon 
the coast by a British force were circulated among 
the people, and credited by persons whose more 
extended means of information should have pre- 
served them from the popular error. The people 
of Beja were so suspicious of my motives, that 
some gentlemen to whom I sent letters of intro- 
duction were rather disposed to treat them as 
forgeries, than to admit that an Englishman of 
rank could actually be travelling through the 
country, at such a time, for the mere gratification 
of his curiosity. 

The soil near Beja is good, but near Evora it 
is of a lighter and less productive kind. The 
absence of cultivation over so great a part of 
Alentejo is not. I think, entirely attributable, as 
some persons have supposed, to any particular 
circumstance, but to a combination of causes. The 
joint tenancies that exist, and the peculiar tenures 
on which property is generally held, are certainly 
not favourable to an extended cultivation; but 
unquestionably the arid nature of the soil over 
large tracts ; their absolute unfitness, in many 
places, for the growth of corn; the scarcity of 
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villages ; the frequent absence of water, and the 
general deficiency of hands for agricultural pur- 
poses, are the principal causes of the neglected 
state of the rural interest in Alentejo. This 
province is, with reference to its size, the least 
populous in Portugal : the towns and cities are 
indeed immensely peopled, but whole districts 
are almost without inhabitants. 

The population of Alentejo is supposed to have 
diminished during the last century, while the 
[Entre Minho has become unable to support its 
increasing numbers, many of whom annually emi- 
grate from their happy valleys, and offer their 
services to the inhabitants of other provinces : 
influenced, however, by similar habits, and by 
the recollection of a common home, these poor 
people keep together, ranging from place to 
place, in tents, under the command of a chosen 
chief. Large flocks of swine are seen upon the 
desolate wastes of Alentejo, collected in numbers, 
under the shade of the evergreen oak, and feed- 
ing upon the mast; on this kind of diet they 
thrive wonderfully, and attain a prodigious size. 
The hams of Alentejo are proverbially excellent, 
and indeed are not surpassed, in flavour and 
quality, by any in the world. 
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JuUuB Caesar signed a treaty of peace at Bcja^ 
which from that ciieun&fttaece derivied its andent 
name of Jutia Pax. I saw here some Boma^ 
masonry, apparently the remains of a cloaca* 
aaid, by my informant, to form largo aad lofij 
communications beneath the dty, though now 
dioked up. Whilst I was examiniug a fine tower, 
built by King John, I heard a cry as ei msuay 
Tmces, dirill, piercing, infinitely prokmged, and 
eminently absurd, aj^r^idy the dying Tocile^ 
rations of pigs, or women in a state of massacre. 
My attendants were greatly moved l^ these 
piteous outcries, and I discovered, tipon inqmry, 
that they proceeded from womankind, in die 
shape of tender nuns, proclaiming idgorously, 
*^ Don Miguel, Absolute King of Portugal." 

In the evening I beheld a most impressive 
scene, strongly characteristic of the country and 
of the time. Happening to stray into a great 
church as the day was falling, I found it thronged 
with persons, listening wiUi deep attention to the 
discourse of an eminent preacher. The trst pait 
of his sermon consi^ed of the usual moral pre^ 
cepts, but then advancing slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, to the main object of 4iis address, 
he warned his hearers agaiiist the in^ous men 
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who wished to inidenmne their holy reli^on^ iund 
d^ivc those who sat ia Ic^y places of their 
fights. In thk general snd guarded language 
he addressed them for some time, assuring him- 
self of their syixrpsthy be&re he tu31j developed 
his views. At ilengdi he spoke of the Infant in 
-explacit terms ; he ponrtrayed in invid colours the 
high-wrought devotion which he had dio^m to 
the cause rf God, even in his boyish days; he 
described him as the youthful Saviour of his coun- 
try, the Princely Saint. He then represented him 
as fitllen from his high estate, the victim of his 
holy zeal, given over to the oppressor, and sent 
across the sea to spend the best years of life in 
x^heerleas and unmerited exile. 

During this period of his disoourse the men 
were greatly moved, the women bathed in tears. 
By a sudden and artful transition, thrilling in its 
^ects on the' mind, he passed from this affecting 
description of his woes and wrongs to the glorious 
circumstances attendant on his return, an eveni;, 
he said, indisputably wrought by the hand of 
God, which had marked him put to llie nation as 
her chosen ruler; and as Noah and his company 
were permitted to ride in safety over the dreadful 
•deep, when none others saw jmd lived, so was the 
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Infant^ returning to the tbrone of his ancestors, 
miraculously preserved amid the storms that 
strewed his native coast with wrieeks. As he 
gave vent to his own excited feelings, the anima- 
tion of his manner and the fervour of his language 
increased. He denounced the guilty freemasons, 
haters of the Church, and enemies of God's dele- 
gate upon earth: He pronounced the heaviest 
maledictions, — dishonour and mischance in this 
world, and doom eternal in the next, on all those 
erring men who listened to the dark suggestions 
of the conspirators against their lawful Prince, 
the well beloved of God, the specially guarded 
by his Patron Saint the Archangel Miguel. 
Finally, he enjoined his hearers, as they valued 
their immortal souls, to obey a call which came 
from Heaven itself. 

If it was curious to observe the knowledge of 
human passions which he displayed, and the in- 
imitable skill with which he moulded them to his 
purposes, it was still nu>re interesting to trace the 
alternations, from melting pity to fervid indig- 
nation, produced upon his hearers by the varying 
tenor of liis discourse. The effect was quite 
electrical when first abandoning a veiled though 
pointed style of expression, he burst forth into a 
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sweeping denunciation against the Constitution- 
alists^ and, as a prophet commissioned from on 
high> preached a crusade in favour of their heaven- 
sent Prince ; a murmur of applause and sympathy 
pervaded the assembly, and would have grown into 
a loud unanimous shout, had not respect for the 
sacred pile restrained such an irreverent expres- 
sion of their feelings. But though the expression 
faltered on the tongue, neither time nor place could 
quell the thought then burning in the heart, and 
the sparkling eye, the arm involuntarily raised 
as in defiance, and the low but fiercely uttered 
vow which ran round the holy place, bespoke the 
general and determined wUl. 

I beheld the scene with the deepest interest, 
and thought of the famous meeting at Clermont, 
when, summoned to avenge the Christian griefs 
by Peter the Hermit, the mighty multitude, 
moved by an eloquence as stormy, and inspired 
by as unanimous a mind, cried out, '' It is the will 
of God, it is the will of God ! " 
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ReYolt ia the Provinces — Evora — Author arrested — Montero— 
Fury of the Popalace — The Prison*^ Audalugian Bandit — ^The 
Corregtdor — Confinement — ^Tumult and Defeat of thelVoope-^ 
Author released — ^The " Borderer's " Character — Evora Ca- 
thedralr->Leave for Lisbon— Montemor — Superstition of the 
Beggars — ^Pegoines — Arrive at Lisbon — Don Mig^l declared 
King — Quit Lisbon — Reflections on Past Events — Return to 
England. 

On the following morning I rose before the break 
of day. In quitting Beja I saw a fine red stag, 
which recalled to my memory the wild heaths of 
distant Devonshire, 

<< Where the hunter of deer and the chieftain trod 
To the hills that encircle the eea," 

and for the moment Portugal and Portuguese 
politics vanished from my mind. I rode over 
some beautiful forest ground, and afterwards 
entered on an immense and apparently boundless 
waste; here I felt a touch of that peculiar feeling, 
so often called a foreboding of approaching ill> 
but which in this, and in almost every similar 
case, is only the result of observations, that leave 
a general and indistinct, but not ill-founded im- 
pression, although the train of reasoning which 
leads to that impression is at the time too subtle 
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and too rapid to be detected even by the mind 
through which it passes. But a« I made Airther 
progress over those wild plains^ there were symp- 
toms of the moral storm, distinct and obvions to 
the most careless eye. 1 observed couriers oct 
casionally riding in breathless haste ; peasants 
coming from different quarters^ all bearing the 
red cockade ; beggars, who no longer paused to 
supplicate, but wore a look of fierce excitement, 
and pushed on in one direction, as if they scented 
a richer prey ; and once I passed a strange, wild< 
looking man, apparently half pilgrim and half 
prophet, declaiming, in the emphatic language of 
the day, in favour of the Prince. These circum- 
stances convinced me that society was rui&ed by 
no passing l^eeze, but was upheaving from its 
lowest depths. 

It was now clear, from the statements of all 
with whom we paused for a moment to converse, 
that the long-apprehended revolt had actually 
taken place, and that the people were on all sides 
rising en mavse against the Constitutionalists. 
Our situation had now become extremely preca* 
riooB: Beja, which we had jast kft, was mani- 
festly on the eve of an explosion ; Evora, which 
lay before us, was actually the scene of fearRA 
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eommotions, and the same spirit was rapidly dif- 
fusing itself through all the neighbouring towns 
and villages; in shorty it was evident^ from 
many concurring accounts, that both in front and 
in rear, towards the western wUds/and along the 

Spanish frontier, revolution, from which there 
seemed no escape, inevitable revolution had 
drawn around us its fiery circle. 

** Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito," I 

was, however, in this emergency my safest and 
indeed my only principle of action. While yet in 
the open plain^ some miles from Evora, we saw 
in the distance a cloud of dust, upon which Juan 
with some trepidation announced the approach 
of a Black Company, — bands thus denominated 
by the peasantry from the dark nature of their 
deeds. These companies were confined to the 
wild parts of Alentejo, and were the offspring of 
the civil distractions, during which they origi- 
nated, and with which they ceased to exist. They 
generally consisted of mounted ruffians, who 
combined together under political pretexts for 
purposes of plunder, and proceeded from vil- 
lage to village perpetrating great outrages^ 
Such would indeed have been unwelcome visitor^ 
but Juan's alarm proved groundless. 
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Evora is built on an eminence like Beja> and 
is striking from its elevation, and venerable from 
its ancient towers. Passing under a high arch 
and entering the town^ we were challenged by 
the sentinel on duty, who at first supposed me 
to be a Spaniard, and, under that impression, 
behaved with the utmost civility ; but my pass* 
port soon revealed my English origin, and this 
discovery produced an immediate change of 
manner. The city was apparently in a very 
excited state, for the people had collected to- 
gether in groups in the public square, and were 
engaged in earnest conversation, but seeing me 
stopped by the guard they flocked around us to 
inquire the cause, and heard that I was an En- 
glishman with marked displeasure. They as- 
sailed me with a thousand questions respecting 
the motives of my journey, and my arrival at that 
critical moment; and became confirmed in their 
worst suspicions when .1 could make no reply 
which was in their opinion satisfactory. Some 
demagogues, availing themselves of these pre- 
possessions against me, cried out, that I was an 
accursed Englishman, a son of that heretical 
nation which was now preparing to wage war 
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against the holy faith, and murder their lawful 
King Don Miguel. 

My position was awkward enough: the mob 
had already fallen upon Juan, and were plunder- 
ing my bi^gage» and several fierce enthusiasts 
threatened, and indeed seemed preparing, to puU 
me from my horse. In this annoying conjuncture 
the sentinel gave a fortunate direction to the 
growing ferment by declaring me a state pri- 
soner, whose machinations ou^t to be folly in- 
Testigated, and for this purpose he would tsJ&e 
me to the town-haU and submit my case to the 
Mayor; the people acquiesced in his proposal, 
and shouted, " To the Mayor I to the Mayor T' 

I was then placed between two soldiers, an.d sur- 
rounded and followed by a menacing crowd was 
led to the town-hall, where I found the Mayor in 
an upper apartment, greatly disconcerted by this 
appeal to his authority. His utmost ingenuity 
could not devise any legal ground upon which 
the adoption of coercive measures against me 
could be justified; but the fierce threats and law- 
less conduct of the mob below showed him the 
imminent danger of refusing to comply with their 
declared wishes. He paced the room to and firo 
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in a state of extreme indecision^ and^ at lengthy 
unwilling to condemn yet afiraid to acquit me> sent 
me for final judgment to the Corregidor. I was 
then led to the house of that officer escorted by 
a crowd, which like a snowball gathered strength 
as it rolled along; but the Corregidor, placed in 
the same disagreeable alternative of encountering 
the popular anger, or pronouncing an illegal and 
discreditable judgment, declaimed against the 
Mayor's indecision; and, trembling himself, said 
that he hated timid men, and sent me back to 
the town-hall. This game of battledoor and 
shuttlecock was not less annoying to me than to 
the people, who, anxious for an immediate de- 
cision, expressed their impatience by an angry 
yell and threatened to take the affair into their 
own hands. 

On my return to the town-hall his Worship's 
irresolution was at once removed by a soldier, 
who informed him that the people would no 
longer brook delay, and were forcing their way 
up stairs. At this intelligence a hurried con- 
sultation took place between the Mayor and the 
Secretaries of Police, and I was again placed 
under the custody of the guard, which conducted 
me to a large hall filled with militia men. There 
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I met the Borderer, my companion in misfortune^ 
who informed me that he had been despoiled of 
his knife, his pistol, and all that he carried about 
him. 

I was here required to give up my papers, 
and all that I had in my pocket, and when this 
operation was completed the Secretary desired 
the soldiers to do their duty. "Senhor, follow 
me," said the Seijeant. — "To what place?" "To 
prison," he replied. I repeated his words in 
unfeigned astonishment, for although I was fully 
aware of the perilous predicament in which I 
stood, the idea of a prison had never suggested 
itself to my mind. The sudden and varying 
emergencies of the eventful hour, which had 
elapsed since my arrival at Evora, had employed 
all my faculties in counteracting immediate 
dangers^ and had left me no time to speculate 
on my eventual destination; but this unexpected 
announcement excited my surprise and indig- 
nation to such a degree, that I burst forth into a 
strain of unusual vehemence, denied their right 
to imprison me, and reminded them of the old 
Portuguese law by which no Fidalgo could be 
legally confined in a common jail. 

I felt, even then, that such a plea might be con- 
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sidered invidious, and was moreover ill-founded, 
as any enactment of that nature could of course 
apply to native rank only ; but I knew that it was 
in accordance with the opinions studiously pro- 
fessed by the party into whose hands I had fallen, 
and was therefore calculated to embarrass their 
operations. I concluded by saying that the pri- 
vileges of an Englishman, violated in my person^ 
would be surely and promptly redressed by the 
British Ambassador. 

The agents of the Police were evidently startled 
by a vehemence so unusual in a prisoner; and 
in the pause that followed, a militia-man of the 
name of Montero came forward, and suggested 
that during the night I should be confined in the 
guard-room instead of the prison, saying that 
he would be responsible for my appearance on 
the following morning. The Police acceded wil- 
lingly to a proposition which in some degree 
extricated them from their perplexing situation^ 
and as Montero was distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the Infant, and was extremely popular 
both with the people and the militia, the mob 
consented though not without reluctance. 

Determined, however, to have one victim, they 
seized upon the Borderer, and declared that he 
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should expiate his own and his Master's crimes 
in prison. I remonstrated with them on the 
extreme injustice of persecuting an individual 
i^inst whom no accusation was levelled^ and 
whose sole offence consisted in his temporary 
coifnexion with an Englishman; but carried away 
by their senseless fiiry, they twice endeavoured 
to drag him to prison^ and twice assisted 
by Montero's earnest exhortations I prevented 
them. 

At length the point was adjusted in our favour, 
and, for that night at least, he was permitted to 
share his Master's fortunes. The scene must 
have appeared striking indeed to an indifferent 
spectator, for though so much occupied by the 
embarrassments of my actual position I was not, 
even then, insensible to the picturesque appear- 
ance of surrounding objects. The militia-men 
were standing in groups, some anxiously expect- 
ing their final orders, others holding aloft blazing 
torches that dispelled with their red glare the 
darkness of the night which had just set in, and 
showed the people still pressing into the hall 
through the lofty archway, and lit up the vaulted 
roof and the walls literally black with smoke; 
and there, looking upon the threatening crowd 
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with a calm but sullen eye, the Borderer stood 
conspicuous by his red scarf and Castillian hat. 

We were now removed to the guard-room, and 
placed under the strictest surveillance, for neither 
Juan nor myself were allowed to exchange a word. 
In the evening the Serjeant Montero appeared, 
and with a delicacy unlooked for, but not in the 
Peninsula infrequent in his rank of life, entreated 
me to consider myself rather as a guest than a 
prisoner, and assured me that, while he had au- 
thority, the guard-room should be reserved for 
my use. 

This man's conduct was highly creditable : he 
had opposed with manly firmness die indiscrimi- 
nating passion of the multitude, he had obtained 
for me better terms from their leaders than I 
could have expected under actual circumstances, 
and had tempered by the courtesy of his manner 
the real harshness of their measures. Soon after- 
wards some agents of the Police arrived, ex- 
amined my baggage, and took possession of the 
greater part of my papers* My journal I had 
secreted in my mattress, to which I tiierefore 
clung with an apparent tenacity of regard for my 
creature comforts, which somewhat amazed the 
vrorthy inspectors. 
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I had now cause to congratulate myself on 
the precaution which I had taken in thus conceal* 
ing my notes ; but not you, my gentle reader, for 
had they been seized, you would most assuredly 
have never been troubled with the perusal of 
these little volumes. A few loose papers of some 
consequence were in my pocket at the moment of 
my arrest, but these I contrived to slip up my 
sleeve during the subsequent confusion. They, 
however, occasioned me great uneasiness, as I 
momentarily expected to see them fall to the 
ground, for ever and anon I felt them travelling 
down my arm, and as so many eyes were fixed 
upon me I could only replace them by sundry 
jerks intended to pass for the vehement gesticu- 
lations of outraged honour. 

In the course of the evening I gradually dis^ 
covered that a great popular movement had taken 
place at Evora, and that the revolutionary fer>- 
ment was at its height. It appeared that just 
before my arrival, the people impatient to pro- 
claim Don Miguel, had summoned the Juiz de 
Povo, an officer appointed for the express purpose 
of submitting their wishes to the Camera or mu- 
nicipality, and had enjoined him to convene that 
body without delay. When the Camera had 
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assembled^ the people forced their way into the 
apartment where they were sitting in conclave, 
and compelled each member successively^ on 
pain of instant deaths to affix his signature to a 
document declaratory of the Infant's* right to 
the throne. They then unfurled the national 
standard^ paraded the city, and proclaimed him 
under the title of Miguel I. The Military Go- 
vernor of Evora, warmly attached to the Imperial 
cause, endeavoured to suppress the insurrection, 
but upon his interference the population rose en 
masse, and, joined by the militia, attacked with 
desperate courage and completely defeated the 
regular forces, who escaped from the city with 
difficulty and loss. 

Their Commanding officer was only saved by 
the extraordinary exertions of. his troops; and 
the Colonel of the militia, deserted by his men 
who almost unanimously espoused Don Mig^^el's 
cause, fell desperately wounded. It was at that 
ill-fated time, in the very first moment of the 
popular triumph, that I reached Evora; the 
popular laurels were fresh, the popular success 
was complete, but the victors had not yet dis- 
persed, their dead were still unbiuied, and their 
vengeance unappeased. During the whole of 
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the day on which I arrived^ the greatest disorders 
prevailed; the Unks that hold society together 
were dissolved^ and the persons of the Consti- 
tutionalists were everywhere attacked^ and their 
houses plundered. On that dreadful day alone, 
two hundred persons are said to have been ar- 
rested by the furious rabble^ and dragged to 
prison, without the warrant of any legal forms, or 
the sanction of any legal authority. 

The arrival of an Englishman at such a con- 
juncture was calculated to excite deep suspicion, 
for the Miguelists then considered the British 
as the great stay and hope of the Constitutional 
party, and regarded us with a hatred proper- 
tioned to the unbounded love they bore the 
Infant. He had not yet indeed assumed the 
Crown, but was invariably styled King by the 
civil officers, the militia, and most of the inhabit- 
ants, who wore the red and blue cockade in 
token of their devoted attachment to his cause. 

The guard-room was small, and contained no 
furiiiture, except indeed a clumsy table attached 
to the wall ; there I passed the night, devoured 
by insects, and oppressed by the heat, for the 
door was closed, and the window fastened. Mon- 
tero called in the morning, and expressed his 
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readiness to oblige me in any point consistent 
with his dutj^ but he was superseded immedi- 
ately afterwards^ and I was consigned to the 
charge of a most hot-headed Miguelist who had 
obtained some share of public favour from the 
exaggeration of his poUtical principles; this man 
quickly asserted his power with a degree of in- 
solence which I could ill endure. He threw 
open the door of the apartment, insisting that 
it should not be closed till night had set hx, and 
actually encouraged the rabble to gather round 
the window which looked into the square, and 
was only a few feet from the ground. GroupB 
collected and dispersed several times in the 
course of the morning, but later in the day they 
assembled in greater numbers, and gave very 
decided indications of hostile feeling. 

My mattress had been placed on the table, but 
they now insisted on its removal, and desired that 
it should be put on the floor, while, in compliance 
with another mandate, the bed on which the 
guard slept was promoted in its stead. My ser- 
vant, attended by a miUtia-man, had been allowed 
on the preceding evening to fetch provisions from 
the town; but my new Governor would neither 
permit Juan to leave the guard-room in the early 
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part of the day^ nor would he send out any of 
his own men on such a necessary errand; and 
when he at length consented to let Juan go he 
was driven back with threats by the people^ so> 
that we were kept for about twenty hoiu*s without 
any food. 

That day slowly wore away^ one of the most 
unpleasing I have ever experienced^ for it was 
attended by humiliating circumstances^ though 
not by a sense of humiliation^ and I can hardly 
now revert to it without sickening sensations. 
During my previous expeditions into revolu- 
tionized countries I had been exposed to dan- 
ger as imminent/ but danger had been then un- 
accompanied by insult^ and my spirits had risen 
imder the excitement ; but now, confined within 
narrow bounds, exhibited to the crowd, an object 
of mingled curiosity and abhorrence, taunted, and 
still worse, occasionally pitied, I concealed my 
indignation under the mask of indifference. A 
few bright traits, however, relieved the general 
gloom of the picture. A Frenchman, approach- 
ing the window, addressed me in his native lan- 
guage, and expressed regret at my situation and 
intimated his willingness to serve me; and a 
young officer of rank, to whom I was subse- 
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quently indebted for acts of real kindness, en- 
tered the guard-room, and had the courage to 
pledjge me in a glass of wine. The guard, sus- 
picious of a conversation which they did not 
understand, obliged the Frenchman to retire, 
but only looked sullenly on the young officer, 
whose rank and station in some degree awed 
them into good behaviour. 

The day began to fall, and my situation was;^ 
indeed most uncomfortable. Large bodies of 
men paraded the streets singing revolutionary 
songs, intermingled with appalUng shouts, and 
stopping under the walls of the prison, which 
almost adjoined the guard-house, uttered furious 
denunciations of vengeance against its unpopular 
inmates. From thence they proceeded to the 
guard-room, and, gathering round the open 
window, gave loiid hurrahs for Don Miguel, and, 
looking at me with glaring eyes and clenched 
fists, testified their rooted detestation by every 
angry gesture and expression, and by every 
varied intonation of voice, from the passionate 
yell to the hateful hiss, and then departed, after 
some ferocious shouts of " Death to the Free- 
masons " and " Death to the English," promising 
to return at a later hour and destroy the ac- 
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cursed and heretical conspirator. My charitable 
Governor, i;?ho had hitherto lost no opportunity 
of increasing the odium under which I laboured, 
became alarmed at these vindictive menaces, 
uttered as they manifestly were witli the dreadful 
•energy of real determination. He knew that his 
countrymen of Evora, when fairly roused, had 
much of the tiger in their wrath; he was weU 
aware that the hours of darkness were generally 
selected for acts of outrage against individuals, 
and he felt himself unable to protect me from 
the coming storm. He, therefore, sent a message 
to the Authorities requesting them to make out 
an order for my immediate conmiittal to prison, 
as he fuUy expected the guard-room to be forced 
that night by the mob, and would no longer hold 
himself responsible for my life. His report was 
confirmed by the representations of the French- 
man and of the young Officer, who had kindly in- 
terested themselves in my behalf, and who now 
urged with equal vehemence the necessity of my 
removal to some place of real protection. The 
Authorities had unwillingly sanctioned my arrest 
in the first instance, and had subsequently taken 
no notice of the affair, hoping that in a time so 
pregnant with events the whole transaction would 
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be forgotten in a few hours^ in wliieh case they 
intended to sign my passport for Lisbon, and 
desire me to leave the city without delay ; but on 
receiving this intelligence they made out the 
order for my committal, and sent a party of mi- 
litia-men> accompanied by two Secretaries of Fo* 
lice^ to see it carried ii^to immediate execution. 

The huge prison doors were opened by the 
jailor^ a tall man, apparently still athletic, though 
he had numbered more than seventy years« and 
every hair on his head was white. Entering, I 
found myself in a low vaulted passage, the ter- 
mination of which was lost in obscurity; it led 
to a dungeon, and was so dark that it might weU 
appear to the eye of fancy a communication be- 
tween the upper world and the infernal regions* 
Passing this gloomy corridor we reached a flight 
of stairs guarded by an iron do<»:, whose grated 
bars of immense thickness precluded all hope of 
escape. This door the jailor unlocked, and as- 
cending the staircase conducted me to my des- 
tined apartment, which was lofty, spacious^ and 
unequally divided by an iron grating ; the roof 
was of wood, high, and pointed; the floor of 
stone, whUe two windows, or rather apertures, for 
they contained no glass, looked into the street* 
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they consigned me was unspeakably delightful 
after the overbearing clamours of the populace. 

In the course of the evening the Secretaries of 
the Police arrived to take my depositions, which 
I signed at their requisition, having first atten- 
tively perused them ; I had thus some practical 
experience of the mode of administering justice 
in Portugal. A prisoner charged with the com- 
mission of an offence is subjected to a strict exa- 
mination, his answers are recorded by an officer 
of the law, acknowledged by his own signature, 
and then submitted to the Judge, who is guided 
in his opinion of the case by this record and by 
an accompanying statement of facts ; but should 
the record and the statement be perverted, it is 
evident that subsequent proceedings flowing from 
a tainted source must be equally vitiated, and 
the more upright the intentions of the Judge the 
more unjust will the final judgment be. And 
thus it happens that a skilful notary can often 
in the first stage of the process determine the 
eventual fate of the accused, who, if dull and un- 
educated, will sometimes, through sheer stupidity 
and a total ignorance of the nature of the act he 
is performing, put his name to a record of ques- 
tions and answers, imperfect, garbled, and unfairly 
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prejudicial to his own cause ; but he will, perhaps, 
more frequently, by a dishonest connivance with 
his legal examiner, obtain a version of the affiedr 
eminently favourable to his own ease and equally 
disadvantageous to the interests of justice. On 
the present occasion I had no reason to complain 
of the notaries, for they were unprejudiced and 
well-intentioned, and represented the transaction 
in its real colours. 

Some years before the events to which I am 
now alluding, I passed through Lucena, a towst 
situated in the kingdom of Granada, and in the 
heart of a wild and secluded district, at that time 
abandoned, almost without a struggle, to a nu- 
merous banditti, who had encamped in a neigh- 
bouring forest, and were carrying on their depre- 
dations with impunity. Every man carried a 
musket, every detached house was rudely fortified 
as in the feudal times, and the boldest feared to 
traverse the wood except in caravans or large 
bodies, associated and armed for mutual protec- 
tion. I remember hearing at this place that a 
noted robber had recently appeared in the town 
and had murdered an inhabitant in the open day ; 
he was arrested^ but, in consequence of the na- 
ture of the depositions stating the case, was 
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speed^y liberated. I asked how this had oc* 
eurred. '^ It was quite natural^" my in&rmant 
answered, '^ for he supplied the Escribanos and 
some of our principal magistrates with dothesJ' 
« Was he then a tailor?" I asked with some sur- 
prise ; knowing weU tibiat the Andalusian bandit 
generally follows his vocation pretty exclusively, 
and regards with haughty contempt the peaceM 
habits of industrious life. J' A tailor, Sefior/' said 
my friend, smiling at my simplicity, "he was a 
caballero (a cavalier), and when any travellers fell 
into his hands he appropriated their gold and 
their goods generally, but reserved, the waist* 
coats and trowsers of the denuded individuals for 
the Escribanos and magistrates, who were cause*' 
quently the best dressed men in the town, and 
were thus enabled to keep up the dignity of their 
profession. In his prosperous days he supported 
them^ and they were bound by every tie of interest 
and honour to uphold him in the hour of adver- 
sity." This good understanding between the 
robber and the functionary is rather severe upon 
the traveller, not only because all hope of redress 
or restitution of goods is thereby rendered hope^ 
less, but because a real orthodox bandit of An- 
dalusia generally disdains the appropriation of 
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wearing apparel^ and, therefore, this spoliation of 
coats and waistcoats may be considered as am 
extra loss incurred for the benefit of the guar-* 
dians of the law. 

The state of Lucena was singular enough 
about that time. To English eyes it was curious 
to behold a party dressed for an evening as* 
sembly proceeding to a house a few hundred 
yards from the town with muskets in their hands. 
It was a strange mixture of modern civilization 
with an almost feudal state of society. 

But to return to my narrative. — ^The Inten- 
dant left me ; the city remained that night in a 
state of the greatest excitement, and the yells 
were sometimes tremendous. 

Tlie life of a prisoner is monotonous enough, 
as it is rather a history of feelings than events. 
The grateful sensation at first inspired by my 
prison walls soon ceased to operate on my mind> 
while the strict confinement became every day 
more severely felt, and was to me peculiarly irk- 
some, as it involved a total change of habits^ 
For some time past I had generally been on 
horseback from sun-rise to sun-set, and the nar- 
row limits within which my movements were now 
restricted formed a most unpleasing contrast to 
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the free range of the mountainous Algarve and 
the interminable wastes of the Alentejo ; and as 
I saw through my grated windows the bright sun 
and the blue unclouded sky which I could now 
no more enjoy, I longed for '' the life so late I 
led," and pined for the open heath and the rush- 
ing steed. Many hours of the day I spent in 
pacing my apartment, sometimes I amused my- 
self by observing a dark-eyed lady who fre- 
quented a balcony on the opposite side of the 
street, but still more often I lay on my mattress 
reading over and over again my only book, Gil 
Bias, a most appropriate study, for his imprison- 
ment by viUanous Corregidors made my own 
woes appea;r quite classical. I was fortunately 
on good terms with the jailor, who when he 
brought me my meals would sometimes linger to 
inform me of the events occurring in the town, 
and I was always prepared for his arrival by the 
heavy sound made by the grated door at the foot 
of the stairs, as he unlocked it and swung it back 
on its iron hinges ; a sound which, however dis- 
cordant it might have appeared under happier 
circumstances, was in my state of solitude rarely 
unwelcome. 
' I remember being amused by a little incident. 
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which was curious enough as a striking instance 
of the greater importance men often attach to 
words than to things. One night when the jailor 
was bringing me supper he observed, speaking 
of his parents, that his father was a native of 
GaUicia. I afterwards inadvertently called him 
a Gallician: "No Senhor/'said the old man, draw- 
ing himself up with dignity, " I did not say my 
Father was a Gallician, I only said that he and 
his parents before him were bom in Gallicia," a 
distinction too subtle for my unrefined intellect, 
but which really originated in a keen sense of 
the contempt which in Portugal unjustly attaches 
to the word Gallician. 

One day I was surprised by a visit from the 
young officer whom I have already mentioned. 
He was accompanied by the Frenchman, and had 
been permitted to see me by the Authorities. 
Having previously called upon the Corregidor, 
he had represented to him the injustice of hu- 
mouring a misguided people by detaining any 
longer in prison an individual charged with no 
definite offence; he had urged him to issue an 
immediate but secret order for my liberation, say* 
ing, that he would take me to his Father's house, 
without attracting the public attention, and would 
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consider himself responsible for my appearance 
on the day required. 

The Corregidor in answer regretted the treat- 
ment I had experienced^ and admitted that my 
arrest could not be defended on legal grounds, 
adding that if he had been present in the first 
instance he would have ordered the sentinel to 
let me pass unquestioned, but that such a course 
was subsequently rendered impracticable by the 
violent prepossessions of the people. He had 
been, however,, anxious to show me every pos- 
sible indulgence, and had awarded to me the 
best apartment in the prison^ but he could not 
comply with his young friend's request, as an 
order for my release would be construed by the 
suspicious citizens into a connivance witii persons 
arrested on political charges> and would very 
possibly be followed by aii*attackon the prisons, 
and a massacre of the prisoners. 

His declaration was sincere, and I felt it to be 
so. The Corregidor could not act otherwise, for 
he was no longer a free agent, but ihe slave of 
a faction that would only acknowledge his au- 
thority while he complied implicitly with their 
wishes. Yet although my young friend- s ampli- 
cation was ineflfectual, I was gratified by the 
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generous zeal \<^1iich had prompted him to take so 
deep an interest in the fate of a perfect stranger ; 
but he was only twenty-one, and at that age the 
heart is warm, and the mind has scarcely begun 
to calculate. 

That day, enlivened by the visit of my friends,, 
brief as that visit was, made the next appear 
more cheerless ; cheerless it seemed indeed to me,, 
though fiill of beauty and brightness to the eman- 
cipated portion of mankind; towards evening the 
aspect of the heavens changed, clouds gathered> 
and 



-<<with the night 



Came Btorm and darkness in their mingling might" 

I had never entirely recovered from the feverish 
attack under which I had suffered in the Algarve, 
and the want of fresh air and exercise now pro- 
duced a return of indisposition, and the appalling 
cries of *' Death to the prisoners," which rose 
that evening from groups collected beneath my 
windows, jarred peculiarly on a mind then restless 
and irritable from disease. The disturbance was, 
however, of short duration ; it seemed as if yield- 
ing "to power unseen, and mightier far than 
they ;" the friries of the human breast were si- 
lenced by the more angry strife of the elements^ 
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for as the weather grew tempestuous the popular 
uproar died away. And as I lay on my mattress 
exhausted, yet unable to sleep, gazing on the 
melancholy light of a solitary lamp and the 
strong reflection cast upon the wall by the iron- 
grating, I could only hear the fitful gusts of the 
passing wind as it shook the building, and the 
mournful and unvarying splash of the rain as it 
fell drop after drop firom the over-hanging roof 
on the pavement below. 

Time and circumstance alike contributed to 
dispirit me, and vexatious thoughts chased each 
other rapidly through my mind. I felt that the 
issue of my adventure was extremely doubtful: a 
favourable statement of my case had indeed been 
forwarded to the Minister of Police at lisboq, 
and I entertained no doubt of his willingness to 
release me. I had written to the British Ambas- 
sador, and was well assured of his interference 
in my behalf, but I knew that serious differences 
must have arisen between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Portugal, in consequence of 
Don Miguel's recent conduct, and it was then 
generally believed at Evora that Sir Frederick 
Xamb had actually left the kingdom. 

My letter might therefore never reach its des- 
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tination ; should it, however, find Sir Frederict 
in Portugal, still it was extremely probable that 
under the actual excitement the local authorities 
would not venture to enforce an order issued by 
the central government if opposed to the pu^blic 
feeling at Evora ; and the violence of the mob, 
which occasionally collected around the prison, 
convinced me that even its thick walk and pon- 
derous bars would not afford its inmates any 
certain protection against a sudden burst of ^ 

popular fury. 

I was also hardly satisfied with my own con- 
duct. A dislike to bend to circumstances, and 
alter the route I had originally fixed on, when the 
expediency of such an alteration had become 
apparent, assisted in some degree by a desire to 
see the great political change in progress, had 
carried me into scenes which cooler heads would 
have avoided ; and if the loss of life should even- 
tually prove the penalty of my indiscretion, such 
a termination of my exploit would not be cheered 
by any consolatory reflections, for I should have 
perished in an expedition that could hardly 
under any circumstances have been usefiil to 
others, or to mysel£ 

From the contemplation of actual evils my 
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mind *^flew tmconscious o'er each backward 
year/' and past as well as present scenes were 
tinged with the same sombre hue. I had never 
perhaps before had leisure to devote so many 
hours uninterruptedly to calm and dispassionate 
reflection. In active life the mind is hurried on 
by the pursuit of some real or imagined good, by 
the eagerness of speculation, and the overmaster- 
ing force of passion, and turns away from all that 
is painfiil in the impressions of former years, — 
impressions which the mind can never wholly 
erase, but refuses to dwell upon as injurious to 
its energies. 

When captured by a Catalan Giienlla in the 
great Spanish revolt of 1822, and threatened 
with instant death, there was a grandeur in the 
events passing around me, and a corresponding 
elevation of sentiment in those among whom my 
lot was for the moment cast, which made me com- 
paratively insensible to the fate which might 
possibly await me. Their chivalrous and un- 
conquerable attachment to their lawful king, their 
gallant bearing against outnumbering enemies, 
and under an overwhelming reverse of fortune, 
and their stedfast resistance to the most un- 
righteous persecution which ever brought down 
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infamy on the prostituted name of freedom; 
these were qualities that put to shame the self- 
arrogated virtue of the Spanish legislator, these 
are traits which shed a glorious and redeeming 
light upon the gloomy history of those days ; these 
are circumstances which time can never efface 
from my mind, and which impressed me strongly 
even in that hour of personal danger. And the 
fiight of Vilia, rich in youth&l heroism when the 
morning sun arose, rich in her bowers and halls^ 
but a heap of blood and ashes when that sun 
went down ; the sight, I say, of beautiful but 
perishing Vilia,* and the heavy sound of the 
destroying cannon, reverberating among the 
rocks, as it mowed down the never-yielding popu- 
lation of that devoted place, excluded from my 
mind every other emotion save that of ardent 
sympathy with the martyred Royalists. 

But in my lonely prison-room at Evora, with 
nothing to interest, and little to excite, debarred 
from every wonted occupation, deprived of books 
and ''left in utter solitude, to pine the prey of 
every changing mood," exposed to the chances of 
a dreadftil and inglorious death, and unsupported 

* A town in the north of Spain, destroyed by the Constitntional 
troops in the spring of 1822. 
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by a single circumstance that could give dignity 
to danger^ my spirits became depressed, not 
broken. My mind, thrown entirely on its own 
resources, found a painful pleasure in recalling 
past scenes, and retracing the stormy course of 
my own varied and eventful life; for in my con- 
tinual rambles I had mixed with every class, and 
experienced every vicissitude of fortune. 

That hour of physical and mental depression 
exercised a softening influence on all my feelings. 
Those whom I loved appeared in lovelier colours, 
those whom I had been accustomed to view under 
a less kindly aspect were now seen by the sobered 
spirit in a more charitable light, and many of my 
own actions, deemed in their day of little mo- 
ment, became to stern reflection each a crime. I 
thought of the various occurrences I had wit- 
nessed in various countries, from the Italian re- 
volutions down to the actual moment; I heard 
again the lofty aspirations breathed by an ardent 
people in the delusive hour of an imagined libera- 
tion, and their patriotic cry that the last day of 
slavery was the brightest of existence, rung 
again in my ears.* I remembered the misjudg- 

* I remember seeing, on a great public occasion at the break* 
ing out of the Piedmontese revolution, two hundred educated per** 
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ing zeal mth which I then concurred in #i)gir 
hopes, and I turned from the excestses Which 'had 
belied the noble promise of that day and had dk- 
-appointed my boyish enthusiasm. And blended 
with the stirring recollection of public events 
came the memory of pleasures past and friend- 
ships contracted in the midst of war and eon* 
fusion. Those companionships had been marred 
and broken, — ^that country had been visited by 
the heavy hand of citil war. One undistingmsh- 
ing night had buried all. 

' He who has ever spent a restless night, mkM 
the frame is fevered and the heart heavy, no 
doubt remembers the unreasonable impatience 

sons lay their hands on their hearts, and cry out <*Le dernier jour 
de TesclaVage est le plus besu de la vie.** When the CoAstitcittou 
was proclaimed, I was given a tricolor cockade by one of the 
levolutionists, and preserved it as a curious memorial of the time. 
During the gteat Catalan revolution, when my desk was searched 
by the exasperated Royalists, I expected eveiy momeat to see 
these ill-starred badges of democracy brought up in judgment 
against me; but to my surprise the investigation passed over 
without eliciting this apparently conchisive proof of' my lev^* 
tionary tendencies. I was not aware, till many months aAer- 
wards, that my life had been preserved by the kind foresight of 
a sister, who, with her constant affection, had taken precautions 
fcr her brother which he had not taken for himself. Under the 
influence of some general apprehension, she had removed, without 
my knowledge, those dangerous emblems from my detfk imnoe- 
diately before my departure for Spain. 
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mUk which he pined for the fii^t glimpse of day 
lUB he turned from side to side on his lonely coucfa» 
vainly soliciting ^ 

- ** That slet^ whicli would not weigh liis «y«lid8 down 
And »teep his senses in for^tfulness." 

. finch was my fretftil and unhappy state on the 
erening to which I allude. Sleep^ '^nature's 
Mnd nimie/' refused to visit me till the waning 
lamp showed that the night was far spent; then, 
indeed^ sleep cante^ but not repose^ — the busy 
mind renewed its painful train of thought. My 
recoUectioBsassBmed distinct form and colouring; 
I was transported to the chemhed scenes. of 
foriner years-^I saw once more the &i^ids of my 
early days — ^I mingled with the absent ; and the 
dbead> restored ^o all the freshness of existencet, 
greeted me again— 

<^With hand as warm and brow as gay 
As if we parted yesterday." 

I was suddenly and terribly awakened. I 
started up and drank in with eager ears the most 
dreadful yell tibat I ever yet heard sent forth by 
an infuriated people; that shout I felt at once 
was no longer a general expression of politick 
animosity, but the voice of popular passion freshly 
and violently excited. The crowd, howeyer, which 
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had so fearfully revealed its near approach, rushed 
on, and in a moment more I could scarcely hear 
tlie distant sound of their heavy tread ; but Hhe 
volcano was labouring, and the eruption was at ^ ^ 
hand. After a brief interval I heard a confused 
sound of voices, and climbing up to the iron 
grating looked through it with intense anxiety. 
The sun had risen, but my view was limited to 
the street in which the prison was situated; I 

listened attentively, yet heard no repetition of 
those startling cries; but as the low moaning 
wind precedes the tempest, so a general though 
indistinct murmur, uncommon at that early hour 
in the morning, and apparently rising from all 
quarters of the city, seemed to pk>rtend some un- 
usual agitation. Soon afterwards small parties 
rushed down the streets calling out for arms, 
knocking at the houses, and exhorting their 
friends to rise; the signal was obeyed, the groups • 

were reinforced, and the tumult increased. At 
length the- drum beat to arms, and the tocsin 
sent forth its formidable peal. At this tremen- ' 

dous summons the insurrection became universal^ 
and a furious crowd pressed down the street, as 

through the main artery of the city. As the re- 
fuse of the ocean is brought from its lowest depths 
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to the surface by a disturbance of the waters^ so 
the worst portion of the population^ roused by 
the*;torm, was now seen conspicuous. Bvery 
foul alley> every subten^nean cdlar sent forth' 
its birds of prey to darken with their ill-omened 
presence a scene which needed no additional' 
horrors ; an ill-favoured race, which shunned th& 
light in quiet times, and never left their loath- 
some precincts but for deeds of ill, — men upon 
whom it were enough to look but once to see 
that murder was their trade, and to feel that 
mercy could be no inmate of their hearts. Mixed 
with them were the more respectable inhabitants 
of the place, militiamen, artisans, and peasants^' 
variously attired and variously armed, some clad 
in long dark cloaks, others half naked from the 
haste with which they obeyed the summons; some 
bearing muskets and bayonets, others long 
knives, while many brandished the huge club 
and held aloft the dreadful pike. . They were 
evidently pressing on to the horrible work of 
blood, their countenances were inflamed with 
rage, and their expressions stem and short, for 
they had then no time for idle shouts. I vainly 
endeavoured to discover from their hasty ex- 
clamations the object of the rising; I wearied 
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my inind in conjecturing tbe cause The insur- 
gents had already expelled the regular troops* 
and had proclaimed the Infant King; the Im- 
perialists had everywhere submitted to their die- 
tation> and the MigueUsts remained undisputed 
masters of the city. Against whom then wast 
this furious ebullition directed? My blood froze 
as the only probable answer suggested itself to 
my mind. An attack on the prisons had long 
been threatened by the mob and dreaded by the 
s(uthorities ; for they were then overflowing with 
j&ose real and supposed partisans of Don Pedro*»; 
oause^ who had been arrested during that dia* 
tracted time ; and night after night the awful cry 
of ''Death to the Prisoners" had been raised- 
under the prison windows. The people were, 
tiben probably directing their course to the great 
prison in the square, and when they had satiated 
their rage in the blood of its ill-fated inmates^ 
would, I supposed, undoubtedly retrace their 
steps to the prison in which I was confined, and. 
there renew the slaughterous work. 
' About this- time the jailor entered my apart- 
ment to fetch a loose bar that was lying in a 
comer of the room. The old man was evidently 
possessed with the same belief; he was labouring 
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under eiEtoeme agitation^ but said resolutely that 
be wpuld fortify, the prison doora^ and defend 
theam sigainst Hip moli to the last extremity. I; 
desired to Imow the immediate cauae of the tu- 
mult^ and he tpld me thaj^ the regular, troops, ex- 
pelled a few days before by the citizens, had re* 
enti^red Evora during, the nighty, and had just 
been found by the astonished inhabitants drawn 
up in battle array in the heart of the city, 
j^gainsi Uu3se invaders the energies of the people^ 
were now directed* and if> as he anticipated, the 
ii»5ue of the struggle should prove disastrous to 
the Imperial troops^ the prisons^ so often menaced;, 
would^ he feared, become the scene of sanguis: 
naxy excesses. He could not then delay, but 
said he would return in a short time and give me: 
further tidings ; he left me, but not as before to 
irksome solitude, for every faculty was engrossed, 
by these momentous events. 

A heavy discharge of musketry was followed- 
by a complete cessation of every hostile sound,, 
and then the tumult was renewed, and the criea 
o£ the people rose high above the rpac of the 
combat. Had I been able even as a prisoner to* 
bdiold l^e thrilling scene, a sense of personal 
danger would probably have been lost in the. 
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deep interest inspired by such a struggle, but 
the iron bars of my grated window prevented me 
from looking down the street^ — ^those bars which 
I never before viewed with feelings of such un- 
bounded aversion. At this time the doors and 
windows on the opposite side of the street were 
closed, and the inhabitants were ranged on the 
balconies armed with missiles to pour down on 
the devoted troops. Even women shared the 
exasperation of the moment, and bearing jugs of 
hot water and scalding oil, prepared to assist 
their sons and husbands in the extermination of 
men whom they considered hostile to the altar 
and the throne. 

I remained in a state of anxious suspense till 
my jailor returned, for, circumstanced as 1 was, 
life or death was apparently dependent on the 
issue of the struggle. At length re-entering the 
room he told me that victory was decidedly in- 
clining to the popular party ; they had taken the 
arsenal, and had plentifully supplied themselves 
with arms from its ample magazines, and were 
thus enabled to renew the contest on more equal 
terms. Again he left me, and another anxious 
pause ensued; but at his third and last visit he 
announced the total defeat of the regular troops. 
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who were only saved from utter destraction by 
the admirable conduct of their commanding 
officer. . 

Hemmed in by a resolved and overwhelming 
populace^ attacked in front and rear^ and troiai 
the houses above^ unable to maintain their ground 
they yet succeedcd^in making good their retreat, 
after some gallant btit in^ectual efibrts to retrieve 
the day. After their expuldon ft^m the city the 
disorders which had convulsed Evora/ at the 
breaking out of the revolution^ were renewed; 
the Imperialists were again assaulted in their 
houses^ and the Corregidor^ or civil Governor^ 
whose comparative moderation had excited the 
hatred of the fanatics^ was barbarously assailed^ 
although himself sincerely attached to the Infant's 
cause. His coat was stabbed through in several 
places^ and his life was only saved by the ex- 
ertions of some faithful adherents ; but he was 
degraded and deposed by geneiral acclamation, 
and as they hurried him to a place of confine- 
ment, to preserve him from a worse fate, the mob 
repeatedly enjoined them to tear him limb from 
limb. Such was the fall of the Corregidor, who 
a short time before had signed the order by 
virtue of which I was then a prisoner. So rapid 
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is the march of revolution^ so quickly does the 
condemner become the condemned. 

A calm now prevailed^ perhaps more swful 
than the dreadful din which had preceded it ; the 
streets were deserted, the ordinary business of 
life was suspended, the uproar of conflicting 
p^ies was unheard, for the assailants wese 
engaged at the extremity of the city in pursuit 
of the retiring troops. It was an awful pause 
indeed, for I knew that the unnatural silence 
would soon be terminated by the murderous 
bands returning from the mortal struggle flushed 
with success and ripe for further outraga 

During that interval of fearftil repose, I could 
not but feel that within the last few hours my 
prospects had become greatly overcast, my 
chances of safety sensibly diminished. I felt as 
a mariner wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, who, 
safe for the moment, awaits the gradual flow of 
that returning tide which must prove to him a 
WAtery grave ; for I found myself in that hope- 
less situation in which no efibrts could profit me, 
no prudence lead to extrication, no courage be of 
any avail. 

There, in my prison cell, if the sovereign peo- 
ple willed it, I must be coolly and deliberately 
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bntcbered mthout a weapon to save or to avenge,, 
without a cliance of preserving life by flight, or- 
of prolonging it by manly resistance. In the 
nervous impatienee of my feelings I almost 
wished to shorten my suspense^ and to exchange 
the deadly calm which reigned around me for the 
fimous assault which would soon> I was per- 
suaded, be directed against the- prison door8% 
But that Power '' which can guide the whirlwind 
and direct the storm/' and which in its wisdom so 
often baffles the calculations of men, be they for 
good or be they for evil, had otherwise decreed. 

That calm, so strangely at variance with the 
general character of the time, was of some du- 
ration. The return of the conquering people 
was, at first, indicated by cries fitintly heard in 
the distance, but deepening as they drew nearer, 
and at length sounding absolutely terrific ; these 
were, however, only the expiring cries of ex- 
hausted passion, for rich in the spoils of the* 
fallen arsenal, they passed beneath my windows, 
apparently worn out by their exertions, and 
showed no disposition to attack the prison, but 
passed sullenly by without a single menace. 

Their exhaustion was so complete that during 
the rest of the day a death-like stillness pervaded 
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the populous city of Evora; not a 8hout> not an 
exclamation^ not even the common sounds of 
social life were heard ; but the ceaseless dash of 
the fountain playing in the adjacent street alone 
interrupted a silence which contrasted singularly 
with the stormy excitement of the morning. 

Night came on, and an anxious night it was 
to every, prisoner. The fall of the Corregidor 
had been chiefly owing to the efforts he had 
made to shield unoffending, citizens from the 
lawless arrests of the mob, and to preserve those, 
who Were arrested from further ^iolence. Our 
protectoi: had now fallen, and, although wc might 
indulge in hope, we had no longer any assurance 
of protection. Who, with the warning fate of the. 
Corregidor before his eyes, would say to the un- 
bridled multitude, " So far, no farther, shalt thou, 
stray/' The dragon was unchained; might had. 
vanquished right; there was a power above the 
law, and, though fatigued and slumbering for the 
moment, we had every reason to apprehend that, 
the spirit of popular vengeance would revive with 
the reviving energies of the people. But, contrary 
to the general expectation, the desire of shedding 
the blood of the prisoners decreased when every 
barrier to the perpetration of such an act was 
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removed; for, elated bjf'their signal tiiumph over 
the troops, and gratified by the deposition of the 
obnoxious Corregidor, the leaders of the insur- 
rection heard' with less impatience the calm re- 
monstrances of their superiors in station, and 
allowed the public feeling to take a better direc* 
tion. Lai^e bodies of men remained in the square 
for many hours after the conflict, and in the even- 
ing the p^Etsantry formed companies selected 
from their own class, and afterwards regularly 
iguarded the ramparts by day and night. 

I have little more to record during the remain- 
ing days I spent in prison. One evening, when 
the room was darkened by the shades of ap- 
proaching night, as I sat by the window listening 
to the perpetual chant in favour of Don Miguel, 
sung by the men, ^nd echoed by tKe chihiren, the 
door was opened, and letters were brought me 
from the British Embassy informing me of the 
decided interference of the British Ambassador 
in my behalf accompanied by a message from 
the Mayor announcing the welcome intelligence 
of my actual liberation. 

I instantly repaired to the town-hall, iand re- 
quested him to issue an order for the release of 
Juan, who was confined in the great prison in 
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the square ; but the Mayor declined complyiai^ 
with my wishes, assigmng no reason for hk re^ 
fiisal> but only stating that he was detail)^ by. 
the will of the Intendant of Foliee and the supe«^ 
rior authorities^ by royal orders, by orders from 
the King, (for so Don Miguel was then staled 
at Evora). In short, it might have been inferred; 
from his answer that all the royalty of Europe 
had conspired i^;ainst the unfortunate Borderers 
After some fruitless endeavours to persuade his 
inexorable Worship, I had a last and hurried^ 
interview with Juan in the prison, and then 
departed, resolved to renew my exertions in hi» 
behalf at Lisbon, where, after a long altercation^ 
with the Authorities, my remonstrances were 
crowned with success. 

If I were asked what was the real character of 
the Borderer, I should answer, that during my 
long and frequent rambles I have rarely met the 
man with whom I have spent so much time, yet 
of whose real nature and designs I had finally so 
much doubt. He was vain-glorious, and boast- 
fill to a ridiculous extent, but was not, I think,' 
deficient in real courage. His honesty was very 
questionable, for when I arrived at Lisbon, and> 
examined the money concealed in the saddle> I 
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found a concdderable deficit. It i» tnie that my 
poTtmaoteau had been pillaged at Evora, and 
that the saddle had remained without pvotectioii 
for a long time ; still I hare difficulty in believing 
that^ if the secret place had been discovered^ any 
common plunderer would have been so moderate 
as to have taken only a portion of the spoil> 
during a period of such universal license^ and 
when the chances of detection were so slight 

A little circumstance also during otur journey 
excited some suspicion in my mind, though even 
now I hardly know in what light to consider it. 
As we were one morning riding through a defile^ 
in one of the wildest and most uninhabited parts 
of Alentejo> he suddenly approached me, drawing 
nearer till our horses were abreast, and thmi 
aisked me whether I had lost my eye> glass, say- 
ing he thought I had left it at the place iidiere we 
had slept the preceding night. 

There is occasionally among the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, but especially among the Spani- 
ards,* a sudden and apparently unaccountable 
transition from extreme blandness and courtesy 
of manner, to a startling ferocity of eirpression 
and abruptness of tone; but I have observed 

* Chiefly among the Valeaeians. 
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that this peculiar change of countenance and 
voice generally characterizes the accomplished 
villain, and is visible at the moment when he 
thinks he can safely throw off the mask, and give 
way to his native brutality. 

Such a fierceness of expression and abruptness 
of voice I then remarked in the Borderer, symp* 
toms which I had learnt to distrust, and which 
struck me as ominous; at that hasty and unex- 
pected question I felt in my bosom for my glass, 
but kept my eye steadily fixed on Juan*s right 
hand, which was in the pocket where I knew he 
carried fire anns, so that the least suspicious 
motion of his arm would have met with a corres- 
ponding movement on my part, and I should 
instantly have sprung forward and drawn forth 
my own pistol. If he .really entertained any vil- 
lainous project he saw me prepared, and there- 
fore abandoned his intention. But the peculiarity 
of his manner, and the posi^on of his hand, may 
have been purely accidental : still my suspicions 
were excited, and during the remainder of my 
journey I made him always ride before mc, and 
never remain even for a moment in the rear ; a 
precaution which I had adopted generally, though 
not invariably, in the earlier part of our expedition. 
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There was also something highly unsatisfaetory 
in his mode of alluding to the past events of his 
life: he admitted that his former master had 
bean murdered in his presence; and though he 
deprecated the act, I cotdd not discover, even by 
his own version of the affair, that he had made 
the slightest effort to prevent it. 

I have generally found these rough adven- 
turers faith&l and devoted, and, when our ac- 
quaintance has been of some duration, they have 
often become much attached to me, and have 
sometimes offered to leave their country, and 
follow my fortunes all over the world. I have» 
in consequence, frequently parted from them 
with regret, but I entertained no feeling of this 
kind for the Borderer. I may have done him 
wrong, but, in spite of my disinclination to dis-. 
trust his fidelity, dark suspicions would at times 
irresistibly force themselves upon my mind. I 
had, however, no certain knowledge of any cri« 
minal intention on his part, and, as he had suf- 
fered in my service, I felt botind to exert myself 
to the utmost to procure his release. 

Any man who has travelled much in wild coun- 
tries, particularly in Spain, where the extremes of 
vice and virtue exist, will have found his observa^ 
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tiim of chsnuEte? randexed peeoliarly aotrte bjr Aft 
•mergeBoies ansmg^from tba insecuTO steieoffhe 
ommtry^ axid die ocmsequent neeeasify. of obtaia-^ 
iog some insight into die inteataono of die guidon 
and adventurera upon uriiose^ fidelity bis saibtyr^ 
fbr the time essentially depends* A series o£ 
constant observations at length produces in di&' 
obseri^r a rapid and almost intuitive recognttk>n 
of characteTi In forming a general- and kasly^ 
epiniou of an individual^ I have bee» sometimes^ 
guided bj iiMlicatione so trivial tha^ I should' 
bave been almost ashamed of admitting that thejp 
oould influenee- my conduct^ although most UU'^ 
questionably dley had that effect; yet, practi** 
oally, I was rarely deceived. During my early 
wanderings those indications would hwe passed^ 
probably vsithout notice, certainly without com^' 
ment ; but the necessity of serutiniidng the indi*-' 
viduals to whose oare I entrusted my safety, led- 
me to conneet particular symptoms- with parti^ 
cular intenticms and a particular s^te of mind> 
a peculiar mode of introdudng ^dgects^ apatrti**' 
cular mode of questioning, a certain reserve, and- 
sometimes even a certain frankness^ an earnest 
Ii>ok or even a pi»«occupation of mind, have oc- 
easionally excited my suspicion; and latterly, i 
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seldom fimnd dmt snspdckm whaUy dottitute of 
foimdatioB. It ia txtwr tiial men- have gieai con- 
alittttional difiezeEiice&; some are fronk, some bbk 
aeived, all aooaBaonany abscatH-and till we ara 
aequainted wHln t^e. tanperameni (tf &e indi* 
mdual> it may be said that no fair oondusiQii eaa 
lie diawn finonL such triv^ oinmmstances. So I 
leasmted for & long time^. bat practically Aeitt 
was a ceitaiii. firanl^nass^ there was a certain re* 
9erve« these was a certain absence, and even a 
certain eaznestness, which I learned to distinguish 
as emanating &om a person in some degree to be 
distrusted. I can hardly explain the difference 
of manner that was often perceptible between 
the honest man and the accomplished tiaitor, tha 
shades in that state of «>eiety am often so india* 
tinctly marked, the lines sa finely drawn, but yet 
I was generally sensible of the difference, thou^' 
Joan's case was certainly an> exception. The 
truth of these observations will I am sure be ad- 
initted by every person who has travelled muck 
in times and in a country requiring perpetual 
oaution and habitual observation of character. 

I have known persons who have endeavouied 
to ascertain the character of their guides, in very 
dangeroua districts, l^ catering into conversation^ 
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with them upon ])oiiit8 connected with their 
douhtfi^ and thus endeavouring to infer from their 
manner the truth or the mistaken nature of their 
suspicions; but men will frequently come to a 
fake conclusion by this mode of proceeding. A> 
man conscious of his integrity will either betray 
embarrassment or testify displeasure^ or show 
something like ridicule at the anxiety of his in- 
quirer, if he have any clue to his motives, or per- 
ceive the drift of his questions ; in short, he will 
manifest emotion of some kind which the super- 
ficial observer attributes to a source from which 
it does not proceed. Your cool, insinuating, 
pleasant guide, who deprecates treachery in fluent 
language, and with a cool, unembarrassed manner, 
is often the man to be really dreaded and sus- 
pected ; and his intentions can only be inferred 
by indications of a very different character. 

On the following morning I went to the inn, 
and, desiring the muleteer to load the mules,' 
employed the interval in taking a hasty view of- 
the cathedral, which is Gothic, but has little 
claims to beauty ; the altar is, however, built in 
the Italian style, extremely rich, and decorated 
with various marbles. I also visited the ruins of 
a temple, supposed to have been dedicated to 
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the goddess Diana^ and which still boasts some 
noble columns^ evidently raised during the best 
period of Roman architecture; at one moment 
I intended to inspect the Bishop*s library 
and the museum, said to be the finest in Por- 
tugal, but feeling the imprudence of exposing 
myself too much to the public observation at 
such a time, I returned to the inn. The events 
that were there occurring proved the justice of 
my apprehension/ and showed the precarious 
tenure on which I enjoyed my newly-recovered 
liberty. The inn-keeper, vexed at the removal 
of the mules, whose maintenance had been very 
profitable to him, declared he would not allow 
them to depart unless positive instructions to 
that effect were forwarded to him from the 

r 

Mayor. Several persons, who happened to be in 
the court at the time, took his part when they 
leamt:iny name, and as a crowd, attracted by the 
noise, began to collect, I was strongly advised to 
prevent a recurrence of any unpleasant scenes by 
again taking refuge in the prison.. Thither I re- 
paired most reluctantly, and from thence I ad- 
dressed a strong remonstrance to the Mayor, 
calling upon him to give effect to the instructions 
of his Government by issuing the necessary 
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orders ; bnt that officer was either unwiUmg or 
unable to enforce his authorUy, and chose rather 
to attain his dbject by the gradual process of en- 
treaty than by direct command. I was^ in eon^ 
sequence, compelled to pass the remainder of 
that day and the ensuing night in my old apaaft- 
ment at the prison, from which, in the distem- 
pered state of the public mind, i did not again 
Tenture to saUy till I quilted 'Evora entirely^ 
Towards dusk on the foUovnng evening I left 
the prison for the last time. Aslcrcwsed the 
tibreshold I saw my fair friend, whom I had iem> 
often beheld from my grated windows, standing 
on the balbony ; I bowed, and she returned 4he 
salutation gracefully, but every other eounte*» 
nance was scowling and distrustful, as I mounted 
my horse and Idft this inhospitable city; none 
there ''the parting liand extended gave,"— «none 
wished the stranger a safe joumej^ and a glad 
return, — and no kindly voice exclaimed ''God 
bless him !*' 

The high towers of £!vora faded in the d«3-» 
tance. I had intended to have visited Elvas, a 
fortress of great national importance, but could 
not deviate from the route prescribed by the an* 
thorities, my passport being made.out for Lisbon 
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in the name of the Kkig, Don Miguel tiie 
idthough he had not yet asfirmned the crown. It 
Vf9L8, 1 batieve^ the first passport drawn xtp in ihad 
form, «nd was, as such, aUitd^ to in the debates 
that took j^ace on Hie -affah^s of Portugal in the 
British House of Commons. 

I slept tistat evening at « isolitary inn. At 
Montemor I met a Juiz de Fota, rec^Dtlj n^-* 
pointed to the Brngistr^cy of iElvas, to whieh 
town he was travelling escorted by seven soldiers^ 
as the road was said to be infested by robbersj 
ftnd accompanied l]y a young and bleomsng 
bride^ scarcely seventeen years df age, whose 
raven loctos contrasted well with the ajbbaster 
whiteness of her skin,^ and whose dark eyes were 
full of fire. I spent 'the ^night^t Selveiva,^here 
I was amused by the energetic feeling displayed 
in the Jnfimt's cause by a handsome young wo* 
man, as she was chopping a blodk of wood with 
considerable force near the Mtehen fire.: " Even 
thus," she said, ''I should like to cut off the 
heads of all who deny the divine mission of 
Miguel.^' '^The divine mission!" I answered; 
laughingly ; '' would it not 1^ enough to admit 
his divine right? If I denied his divine mission 
would you cut off my head?" "Willingly," she 
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On the following morning I continued my 
journey, and passed several wild-looking men, 
who appeared to be compounded of the beggar 
and marauder, and were probably roused into 
unusual activity by the circumstances of the 
times. A curious superstition attaches to this 
rambling race in those parts of Alentejo where 
the little landholders dwell in isolated houses 
upon their estates. When a child is born, crowds 
of wild-looking beggars assemble from diflTerent, 
and even remote parts of the great Alentejo 
wastes, and collect around the house ; barefooted, 
and occasionally bareheaded, they frequently 
carry devotional pictures in their hands, and 
sometimes a charm or talisman in the bosom. 
If invited to partake of the good man's cheer, 
they heap innumerable blessings on his infant 
heir; but if the door is sternly closed against 
their intrusion, they successively approach the 
inhospitable threshold, denounce the guiltless 
object of the day's rejoicing, and consign their 
victim to an early grave, or to a lengthened 
life of sorrow. In some parts of the district, a 
christening concluded without their presence 
and approval is considered by the superstitious 
inhabitants as fearfiiUy incomplete, and even by 

VOL. II. I 
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strong minded men as wanting in a kind of moral 
sanction. The mother dreads the scowl of a re- 
jected wanderer of the wild; his corses, some- 
times defied though never disregarded^ return in 
seasons of domestic grief with all the terror of 
their original impression. Years afterwards^ the 
conscience stricken parent, seated by her dnnip- 
ing child, hears on tiie midnight blast the voice 
that warned her of her present woe, and sees 
again the evil eye that froze the -current of bis 
blood, and numbered his young days; and as 
the terrible remembrance wakes, her hopes de- 
cline; her care abates under the certainty of a 
predestined doom, and thus the prophecy works 
out its own fulfilment. 

At Pegoines we heard formidable accounts of 
the banditti that infested a forest through which 
we were obliged to pass. On the preceding 
day they had attacked a gentleman's carriage 
and fired upon the escort, who, alarmed by this 
uncourteous reception, disappeared with all the 
pomp of war, abandoning the gentleman and his 
treasures to the foe ; of these the first, and pro- 
bably the least valuable, they spared, the latter 
they secured. 

The road from Pegoines traversed for many 
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xoiles plains covered with heath and cktus. . At 
length we reached the fearful forest which was 
eldefly composed of pine trees; it was sad 
and dark^ and appeared a scene well calculated 
for robber exploits. Behind the crumbling walls 
of "a Tuined house the banditti had lain in am- 
bush on the preceding day, and, safe themselves 
&om any danger of reprisal, had fired upon the 
travellers. The muleteer pointed out the 
drexkded spot, which was only a few steps from 
ihe road, but uttered not a word, and only waved 
Ins hand as. a signal to press forward^ so much 
he feared to hear some startling summons from 
the brake, or to see it suddenly become alive 
with armed men. The fdrest can generally be 
passed in safety, and the actual danger was 
owing to the distracted state of the times, the 
gang being chiefly composed of political outlaws. 
Indeed, highway Tobberies, so frequent in Spain, 
are in Portugal of rare occurrezice, except in 
parts of Alentejo ; but the man &om whom I 
hired my mules was understood to have a secret 
understanding with most of the bands dispersed 
over thajt province, in virtue of which they ab« 
;»tained from plundering his muleteers and the 
persons who travelled ivith them. 

i2 
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At length we emerged from the wood, and 
continued our journey between hedges of alders^ 
which formed a dense canopy over head with 
their rich foliage and intermingling branches, 
and cast a deep shade on the road. We after- 
wards rode through an open country to Aldea 
Gallega, where I met a militia-man^ who, accord- 
ing to his own account, was on duty at Evora on 
the day of my arrest, and was now proceeding to 
Lisbon with the deputation appointed by the in- 
surgents to wait on the Infant and explain the 
cause and nature of the late revolution. He 
said that he belonged to the Montero party, and 
had spared no exertions on my behalf, but I had 
no recollection of the man, and could, therefore, 
neither confirm nor deny his statement. A 
couple of crusados by no means tended to dimi- 
nish his zeal in my cause, and he left the apart- 
ment abusing the Authorities who had committed 
me, and the people who had urged my committal, 
and vehemently lauding — gentle reader — ^your 
humble servant, the Absolute King, and all the 
other good things of this wicked world. 

On the following day we embarked for Lisbon, 
but were encountered by a hurricane, which drove 
us to Alcantara. We, however, subsequently 
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effected a landing at the Black Horse Square, 
where I met my friend Mr. Forbes, who informed 
me that the Corps Diplomatique had suspended 
their functions. I went to my former lodgings in 
the Caes do Sodre, and was received with plea- 
sure by my worthy landlord Ben to, who rein- 
stated me in my old apartments. 

So terminated an expedition fraught with 
interest, full of varying incident, attended with 
difficulty and danger, and singularly disastrous 
towards its close. The most sumptuous and ,the 
scantiest fare had been alternately my lot ; the 
Republican and the Ultra- Boyalist, the peasant, 
the priest, and the noble, successively my hosts ; 
my race had been run through sunshine and 
through storm, amid the greatest warmth of ap- 
parent friendship, and the utmost violence of 
real hate ; the heated room and the luxurious 
couch, the hard plank and the cold night air of 
heaven, the palace and the prison, I had alter- 
nately experienced in rapid revolution. In the 
morning I frequently knew not where I could 
rest my head at eve in safety, and I often lay 
down to rest without any dertainty of passing the 
night uninterrupted by alarm. 

I remained in Portugal only a few days after 
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my return to the capital. During my tour 
through the southern provinces many important 

« 

events had occurred: the revohition in Don 
MigueVs favour had made considerable progress> 
and he had been actually proclaimed King in 
Lisbon, Oporto, Evora, Faro, and all the great 
towns of the kingdom. Supported by these ma- 
nifestations of the popular feeling he had issued 
a decree convoking the Three Estates, for the 
purpose of determining the succession to the 
throne, and had by that act virtually abolished 
the Constitution. 

The consequent suspension of the diplomatic 
functions infused a momentary hope into the 
bosoms of the dispirited Imperialists; the ex- 
tensive changes recently effected in the regi- 
ments that occupied Lisbon, the dismissal of the 
Constitutionalists, and promotion of Miguelist 
oflScers, had destroyed their hopes of organizing 
any plan of successful resistance to the Govern- 
ment; but the regular troops, stationed in the 
northern districts, were still commanded by their 
former Colonels, retained their attachment to 
'Don Pedro, and were quite disposed to turn 
their arms against his opponents. Many indi- 
viduals at Lisbon knew that the clotrds were 
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gathering, and that the storm would burst at 
Oporto. 

I had accidentally heard of the intention. Day 
after day I expected to hear that the strife had 
begun, and although personally unconcerned in 
the event, and taking no part whatever in the 
plots of that distracted period, it was not without 
a fearful interest that I listened for the distant 
howlings of the gale which would, I knew, at 
length break in upon the hollow tranquillity of 
the time. It was I believe at one moment in- 
tended to place the late Infanta Hegent at the 
head of the insurrection, or at least to commence 
operations under the sanction of her name, and 
the Government appears to have had some vague 
suspicions of the scheme, as two curious mani- 
festos appeared in the gazette. In the first, Don 
Miguel declared his sister's abhorrence ''of the 
machinations, plotted in the dark caverns, for the 
subversion of all that is good and established on 
the face of the earth;" and in the second, the 
Princess confirmed his statement. 

After an interview with the Minister of foreign 
affairs, and many discussions with the Police, as- 
sisted by Sir Frederick Lamb, who maintained 
our British privileges with British firmness, I 
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succeeded in obtaining an order for Juan's re- 
lease. My last visit was paid to the Conde de 
Linhares^ one of the most talented members of 
the extinguished House of Peers ; after which I 
took leave of my excellent landlady Mrs. Bento^ 
and her pretty daughter^ and about midnight 
entered a boat accompanied by my landlord^ who 
had consented to act as my* servant pro tempore^ 
and accompany me to England. 

We had scarcely seated ourselves, before a lad, 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age, rushed 
from the house, and threw himself into Bento*s 
arms, exclaiming, as the tears rolled rapidly down 
his cheeks, "My master, my dear master, why 
are you going to leave us?" Bento, who was 
himself much aflFected, endeavoured to console 
.his servant, with many expressions of kindness. 

Feelings of this kind would hardly in Eng- 
land have existed between persons standing in 
the relative position of master and apprentice, or 
if indeed they had existed, those nicely regulated 
notions of what is required by the gradual sub- 
ordination of ranks, which pervade every class of 
English society, from the highest to the lowest, 
would not have permitted their unrestrained ex- 
pression on, the one hand, or their free and 
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cordial reception on the other. Still this little 
incident prepossessed me highly in favour of the 
lad^ whose fidelity to his master appeared so 
devoted, and of the master whose kindly disposi- 
tion had excited such grateful feelings in the 
bosom of his dependant. 

I was uawilling to -quit the country without 
bidding farewell to my gallant friend Sartorius, 
so I rowed to the Pyramus, and found Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk on deck, keeping the mid- 
night watch. The Captain, roused from his 
slumbers, received me with a countenance ex- 
pressive of the deepest sympathy, for he was 
fully prepared to find in his nocturnal visitor 
some unfortunate emigrant arrived at that un- 
seasonable hour to x;laim his protection. 

I passed the night in a comfortable hammock 
pn board the Pyramus, and on the following 
morning at break of day embarked on boarid the 
Stanmer packet, commanded by Captain Sutton. 
My only fellow-passenger, Senhor Joge Candido 
Xavier (since dead), was a person of great at- 
tainments, and much distinguished by the pro* 
•minent part he had taken in Portuguese affairs. 
He had discharged, at the same time, the separate 

i3 
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duties of Minister for the war and for the foreign 
departments, and was high in oiBce when the 
Infant arriyed. 

Since the period to which I am now alluding, 
the important question which then agitated men's 
minds in Portugal has been brought to an issue. 
Grreat changes have taken place in the dramatis 
person»» time has removed the hostile brothers 
the victor and the vanquished, from the stage ; 
Don Miguel is an exile^ Don Pedro dead. In 
touching upon some of the circumstances which 
led to the present state of things, I have endea- 
voured to speak of parties and events with per- 
feet impartiality. Our interposition had at that 
period very much aUenated the Miguelists &om 
the English; but although I lived much more 
with the Imperialists at Lisbon tiban with their 
opponents, my opinions were not warped by this 
circumstance; I deprecate the severe and inju* 
dicious policy pursued by Don Miguel on his 
return to Portugal, but I must not, in justice, 
withhold from his party the praise which is un- 
questionably their due. As a party, they were 
brave, sincere, high-principled, attached to their 
religion, and fo the old institutions of the country. 
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The honourable fidelity with which they adhered 
to the fortunes of their Prince during the ex- 
tremity of his reverses, and the unhesitating 
devotion with which men in the enjoyment of 
all the luxuries of life sacrificed ev^ eartUy 
possession in his cause, are circumstances that 
reflect upon them imperishable credit ; but their 
virtues could not redeem his errors, or repair 
the calamities entailed upon their families and 
their country by his misjudging x^licy. In tbd 
provinces I found mien of both parties anxious 
to facilitate my journey and to show mo personal 
attention. Even at Erora, the Authorities of 
the city, fairly borne down by the popular feeling, 
and trembling for their own existence, were, I 
think, really unwilling to impede my journey, 
and, with the exception of one individual, showed 
no disposition to aggravate the rigour of my con< 
flnement. 

The rain fell heavily as we sailed down the 
Tagus. I looked for the last time at Lisbon, 
beautiful even through her tears. I gazed ear^ 
nestly on her convents, her palaces, and her 
orange gardens, and sighed as I remembered the 
pleasant hours which I had spent among their 
light-hearted inmates, and thought upon '^the 
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thousand henvy times which might befall them 



now." 



At length we were fairly on the main ocean: 
the wind was blowing furiously from the souths 
the gallant ship running before the gale at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour, and the sea was so 
stormy that a single wave breaking over the gib- 
boom^ divided it as if it were a thread. During 
that day> and the following night, I was confined 
to my berth by continual sickness; but, becom- 
ing accustomed to the rocking of the ship, went 
on deck the second evening as the shades of night 
stole over the tempestuous bay; and that bay 
in its wrathful mood is as proud a sight as the 
eye of man can seek to gaze upon ! 

There I fitood till a late hour, watching the 
towering waves as they came driving against our 
stern, and listening with pleasure to their inces- 
sant dash, and to the creaking of the rigging, 
and to the wind moaning among the high 
shrouds. The hurricane blew steadily in one 
direction, and without intermission for three days, 
and only slackened a few hours before the termi- 
nation of our voyage, which was prosperous, and 
almost the shortest upon record. 

Early on the morning of the fourth day we 
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hailed the Lizard Point: my long wanderings, 
the fatigues of my solitary expeditions, and the 
perils of revolution, were all forgotten as I trod 
once more upon the soil of native, peaceful, and 
then unreformed England ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



SPAIN. 

REVIEW OF THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE 
OF THE BASQUE PROVINCES: WITH A FEW 
REMARKS ON RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 

Till the commencement of the present year, 
the real state of the Carlist power in the 
northern provinces of Spain, was matter of very 
general uncertainty. The military strength 
actually arrayed under the standard of Don 
Carlos, the discipline maintained in his army, the 
degree of attachment felt by the people of the 
country for his cause, and the fate of his arms in'^ 
the various encounters with the Queen's troops, 
were most imperfectly known in this country. 
The insurgents were long represented by our 
Ministers, and by the ministerial journals, as 
little better than banditti ; and the public, under 
the natural impression that our Government had 
at least some vague and general knowledge of 
the forces against which they were directing the 
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energies of this country, acquiesced, at first, in 
their version of Spanish affairs. But, as time 
elapsed, and the civil war continued, the warm- 
est supporters of the ministerial policy became 
unable to reconcile the statements of our Go- 
vernment with the events that were hourly oc- 
curring in Spain. Men, indeed, who had lived 
in Biscay, solved the apparent contradiction, by 
coming to the just conclusion, that the Govern- 
ment were wholly unacquainted with the subject 
on which they uttered prophecies, so quickly, 
and so completely to be disproved; but it was 
not till Captain Henningsen's work appeared, 
that the cloud of misrepresentation was cleared 
away from the eyes of the British public. The 
detailed information which he communicated, at 
once accounted for the continuance of the 
struggle; he traced the insurrection from its 
commencement; he showed the progressive in* 
crease of the Carlist power, and first made 
generally known the startling fact, that every 
army which the Queen had sent into the Basque 
provinces had been successively defeated by the 
determination of an almost unanimous people. 

Mr. Honan's work has still more recently ap- 
peared, and indisputably proves, that since the 
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gallant Officer s return from the seat of war^ the 
resources of the Carlists have augmented/ the 
range of the insurrection has become materially 
extended^ and that^ at present, their operations 
are conducted on a greater scale^ and their ad- 
herents are more numerous and more sanguine 
of success. His statements are completely 
borne out^ not only by the general progress of 
the revolt in Aragon^ Valentia, and other pro- 
vinces> and by the continued reverses of the 
Queen's troops^ but by the useless and inglo- 
rious triumph of the British legion at St. Sebas- 
tian, their utter failure at Fontarabia^ and their 
long subsequent inaction. 

These writers have shown, ably and effectively, 
the actual condition of the belligerent parties. 
I am anxious to call the attention of my readers 
to' another part of the same picture, and briefly 
to examine the causes of that extraordinary fer- 
ment of the popular mind, which has enabled 
the Biscayans to resist, successfully, the whole 
weight of the Spanish Government, to render 
useless the active though indirect co-operation 
of France, and to make the British arms, almost 
for the first time in the history of this country, 
acquainted with dishonour and defeat. I must 
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first,- however, touch hastily on events that 
occurred some years ago in Spain, but which, 
in llieir consequences, have affected considerably 
the politics of the day. 

I have already alluded to the two great insur- 
rections which agitated Spain in the years 1822 
and 1827. The great northern insurrection of 
1822 originated, as I have previously stated, in 
the chivalrous indignation excited by the op- 
pressive treatment of the Sovereign, the perse- 
cution of the priesthood, and the unwise at- 
tempt, on the part of the Government, to abo- 
lish the old names and the ancient limits of the 
provinces — names and limits justly dear to the 
people, and inseparably blended with all their 
traditional recollections of Spanish honour and 

Servile imitators of the French Hevolution, 
the legislators of that period had not the saga- 
city to adapt their institutions to the condition 
of the people, but determined that public opinion 
should bend to their unpopular schemes ; and, 
as if the outrages inflicted on a beloved and re- 
spected clergy, as if the spoliation of the Church 
property, till then deemed sacred, would not 
sufficiently exasperate a people fanatically at- 
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taebed to tkeir reKgioas teachers, Hht Cortes of 
1821 proceeded to d^;nide the Saints in every 
town and viUage of the kingdom, to el&ce their 
names firom the streets and squares, and substi- 
tate new and rerolntionaiy designations; thus 
fitting up, in the opinion of the Spanish pea- 
santry^ the measure of their iniquities — not only 
persecuting the Ministers of Grod on earth, but 
insulting the hierarchy of hearen. 

These were measures based on a deplorable 
ignorance of human nature, and originating in 
an arrogant contempt for the popular prejudices 
and the national religion. It was not difficult, 
indeed, to grieve the spirit of a moral and reli- 
gious peasantry, but far less easy to root out the 
memory of past observances, or erase the faith 
of centuries from the bosom of the people. The 
bloody wave of Constitutional persecution broke, 
in vain, upon the rock of the national faith. 

The Catalan revolt of 1827 was very much 
produced by the unavenged atrocities per- 
petrated in Catalonia by the Constitutional 
leaders, and sanctioned by the Constitutional 
government of 1822. The authors of the second 
Catalan insurrection had the acuteness to per- 
ccive that the Constitutional party, though at 
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tliat period comparatively quiescent, might 
resume a dangerous ascendancy under the in- 
fluence of more propitious circumstances ; but 
they had not the judgment to feel that the time 
was singularly unfavourable to the extension of 
the despotic principle. In 1827 the secret views 
and intentions of the Constitutionalists were un- 
questionably hostile to the system then in force, 
and a very suspicious intercourse was carrying 
on in the frontier provinces with the Spanish 
refugees in Portugal. Still the general conduct 
of that party, scarcely justified, at that mo^ 
ment, any extraordinary measures of severity, 
and certainly not an attempt to strengthen the 
arm of the law at th€ expense of a revolution; 
Besides, the attempt to elevate Don Carlos to 
the throne in the life-time of the reigning So- 
vereign was manifestly illegal, was abhorrent 
to the principles of the party through whose 
co-operation only it could have been effected, 
and was solely maintained for a short time by 
a system of deception which never could have 
become general, and which failed completely, 
even in the heart of the insurgent country, 
when unmasked. 
The attempt was sure to stimulate the secret 
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jealousy so often felt by the reigning Sovereign 
towards the heir presumptive to the Crown. 
The comparison implied by the proposed sub- 
stitution of his Brother, was certain to disgust 
him with the High Church party, and pave the 
way for measures likely to conciliate their op- 
ponents, and depress a power which bad mor- 
tified his vanityt and been armed against his 
real authority. Nor did this attempt fail of 
producing its natural effect. 

The King was deeply offended with the 
Carlist party of that day, and secretly alienated 
from his Brother, whose noble conduct, in a de- 
licate and painful situation, would have excited 
in a more generous mind 'emotions of gratitude, 
and affection. 

Don Carlos disavowed all connexion with the 
insurgents: he reprobated their schemes, and, 
scorning the selfish policy, so frequently pur- 
sued by statesmen in difficult situations, of tem- 
porizing with both parties, and extracting the 
utmost amount of personal advantage &om the 
circumstances they profess to deprecate, he 
chose the straight and narrow way of manly 
honour, and asserted his Boyal Brother's rights 
without equivocation or reserve. 
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In 1833 the King died. The powerful influ- 
ence of the Queen, unceasingly exerted in fa- 
vour of the young Princess, co-operating with 
a jealousy of his Brother, heightened, if not 
created, by the ill-judged insurrection of 1827, 
and not altogether eradicated by that Brother's 
noble conduct, induced the King, after much 
hesitation^ and frequent change of purpose, to 
nominate, on his death-bed, a female to the 
throne, and thus bequeath a civil war to the 
country. 

I shall not here investigate the delicate 
question of the succession,— that point has 
been discussed by writers on both sides of the 
question, and, as far as Don Carlos's claims 
are concerned, most amply, and in a pamphlet 
of great power, by Mr. Walton. My object is 
rather to describe the state of parties that has 
prevailed for some years past in Spain, the vary- 
ing feelings that have grown up with the varying 
circumstances of the country, and the degree 
to which those feelings and that state of things 
are aflFecting the present contest. 

When King Ferdinand^ died, the nation 
was much divided in opinion ypon the suc- 
cession. The Constitutionalists warmly pro- 
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fessed their allegiance to the Queen^ from a 
well-grounded conviction that the questionable 
nature of her daughter's title would eventually 
compel her to look to them for assistance^ And 
consequently embrace their views, although her 
natural disposition and original intentions in- 
disposed her to such an alliance. 

On the other hand, many persons of mode- 
rate opinions were disgusted by the mode in 
which the nomination of the infant Princess 
had been effected, and by the circumstances 
with which it was attended ; while the greater 
portion of that considerable party, which ad- 
hered to the ancient institutions of the country, 
beheld with indignation the sudden change 
effected in the succession — denied, with Spa- 
nish pride, that the allegiance of the nation 
could be transferred at the beck of any indi- 
vidual, — ^maintained that the antient kingdom 
of Spain could not be disposed of as a private 
estate^ — declared . the Princess's appointment 
an infraction of the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
looked upon the royal testament as the result 
of a conspiracy to defraud the rightful heir, and 
of an imworthy influence exercised upon the 
almost unconscious mind of the dying King. 
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Bttt^ in spite of the irritation generated in 
the minds of a large party by the transaction 
in question, unless the Carlists or Boyalists 
had been enabled to muster a majority in sup- 
port of their cause, so effective, not only from 
numbers, but also from union and organization, 
as to have crushed at once the claims of the 
infant Princess, the Queen's party were sure, 
under the circumstances of the moment, to re- 
tain the ascendancy. 

They were not only in possession of supreme 
power at the critical period of the royal demise, 
but had administered the government for a 
considerable time previous to that event ; they 
were therefore fully prepared for the coming 
emergency, and all the resources of the state had 
been long directed to the attainment of a single 
object. During the King's last illness large gifts 
were bestowed on the wavering, and ],arger pro- 
mises made. Devoted adherents of the Queen 
were .promoted to eyeiy department, both civil 
and military, and the co-<^eration of the army 
was secured. 

But in spite of these precautions the standard 
of insurrection was erected in the northern jh'O' 
vlnees of Spain when the King died. It was 
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argued for a long time in this country that th^ 
Queen*s government was generally beloved, be- 
cause^ during the early period of the struggle, 
the insurrection did not materially exceed the 
limits of the Basque provinces and Navarre. 
Unquestionably, particular causes connected 
with their political and social system peculiarly 
indisposed the Basques to the Christino govern- 
ment; but it was rather illogical to suppose 
that her Majesty had any real hold upon the 
affections of the people generally, because in 
other parts of the country they were not in open 
arms against her authority. The amount of 
popularity enjoyed by a government in dis- 
turbed times cannot be precisely determined by 
the extent of insurrection, which usually de- 
pends, and, I may say, always in Spain, on 
causes by no means obvious in the first moment 
of inquiry. 

The Royalists, restrained by the honourable 
scruples of Don Carlos from asserting his 
claims, at a time when the army was officered 
by men devoted to his cause, were unable to 
resist a Government which had been permitted 
to adapt their measures to the coming struggle, 
and which was consequently, when the late King 
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died^ provided with the means essential to the 
maintenance of their position, and backed by all 
the resources of the State. Disorganized, and to 
a great extent paralyzed by the circumstances 
in which they were placed, the Carlists felt the 
danger of their position, and therefore the expe- 
diency of concealing their sentiments, a caution 
peculiarly advisable in Spain ; for, strange as it 
may seem to the more moral politicians of the 
north, it has been the policy of the Spanish Con- 
stitutional Governments of 1822 and of the pre- 
sent day, to tolerate the worst excesses of the 
populate against men suspected of no active in- 
terference in public matters, far less of any posi- 
tive offence against the State, but convicted, in 
their opinion, of entertaining a secret and un- 
pardonable attachment to the old institutions of 
the country. The local authorities, complying 
with the wishes rather than with the instrac- 
tions of their superiors, refuse to investigate the 
disorders, and the Government either passes 
over in silence or coldly deplores in some official 
document the excesses it has really encouraged. 
To suppose that the power of the Royalists was 
extinguished, or the Queen's Government popu- 
lar, because the Carlist strength was not actively 
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developed in every province of the kingdom^ 
was an inference wholly unsupported by the 
historical experience of the country. 

In 1822 and 1823 the eastern provinces of 
Spain were in arms against the Government of 
the Cortes ; other parts of the kingdom were 
occasionally disturbed by popular tumults^ and 
even by partial revolutions^ both in the demo- 
cratic and in the Boyalist sense, but no other 
insurrection of any magnitude at that time 
divided the attention of the Government. The. ! 

general inference drawn in England from this 
state of things appeared in the conversa- 
tion of the day. The war announced by the 
French Government was stigmatized both in 
and out of the British Parliament, not only as 
an act of unjust interference, but of positive 
auicide. Sagacious men, well-wishers to the 
French Government, deplored their policy as 
fraught, in the apparent temper of the Spanish 
people, with imminent danger to the French 
Monarchy ; and many of the liberal party scarcely 
disguised their exultation, because they read« or 
rather thought they read, in the p;roclamation of 
war, the death-warrant of the Bourbon dynasty, 

A war of years was expected^ and fojrebodings 
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that the French axmy was destined a second 
time to defeat on the fields of Spain were 
ea^rly entertained. At length the French 
Court itself became so much alarmed by the 
growth of this belief among men of all parties^ 
that if the Spanish Cortes would have afforded 
them^ in the eleventh hour, an honourable pre- 
text for retreat, hostilities would not have oc- 
curred. Never were expectations so falsified 
by the result. The constitutional troops forgot 
their intended acts of heroism; the universal 
defection of the clergy was followed by an almost 
unanimous declaration of the nobles against the 
Government ; the peasantry were nearly united 
to a man, and a few deserted orators alone dis- 
played in Cortes a courage which would have 
been more serviceable in the field. Such was the 
issue of that war, and such the far-famed strength 
and popularity of the Ooyernmeni of that day, 
a strength and popularity erroneously inferred 
from the apparent submission of the great body 
6f the people to their constitutional rulers. 

The events which have marked the progress 
of the actual struggle are not more favourable 
to the Queen's cause. I>uring three years of 
profound external peace, the arms and resourced 
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of the Spanish Monarchy have made no sen- 
sible impression on the revolted provinces ; its 
best-appointed armies, have been baffled^ and 
its ministers^ in the extremity of their fears, 
have repeatedly solicited assistance from the 
French and English Governments. These are 
not the usual symptoms of internal strength, 
this is not " the honour, love, obedience — troops 
of friends" that wait upon a really popular Go- 
vernment. If an insurrection were at this mo- 
ment agitating the Highlands of Scotland; if 
his Majesty*s Ministers had ineffectually endea- 
voured to repress it, directing the undivided 
resources of the State to the attainment of that 
single object during two consecutive years, and 
at length applied to France, frankly admitting 
that in their own Sovereign's dominions they 
could not restore the public peace without the 
co-operation of foreign bayonets, I think he 
would be gifted with a lively faith indeed, who 
could suppose that the British Government en- 
joyed, in any great degree, the confidence and 
esteem of its own subjects. 

But the case does not rest here. France, 
England, and Portugal have answered the ap- 
peal, and have combined, more or less directly. 
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to assist the Queen> yet, in spite of their united 
efforts, the Caxlist insurrection has increased ; and 
as the resistance to her authority becomes more 
widely diffused, and assumes a more decided 
character, our Ministers evince an increasing 
resolution to interfere with the internal arrange- 
ments, and to control the free decision of a people 
proverbially tenacious of foreign interposition. 

Under what influence and by what means was 
the constitutional party in Spain raised to their 
present power from the deep depression under 
which they laboured in 1827 ? This change was 
effected by events which a few years before 
could not have been anticipated, and when fore- 
seen could not be counteracted by the Royalists 
in a country circumstanced as Spain. When 
the expiring King reversed the actual order of 
succession, and bequeathed the kingdom to his 
daughter, he sacrificed to parental love the per- 
manent interests of the throne. The Crown 
was armed against itself; the Crown alone could 
have inflicted such an incurable wound upon the 
royal interests, for by that act the very loyalty 
•of the Spaniards became subservient to the 
views of the democracy, and was, to a great 
degree, enlisted with the King against the 
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throne; that loyalty induced many sincere 
friends of the Monarchy to req)ect the King's 
testament, and to acquiesce in an arrangement 
evidently fraught with eventual danger, if not 
ruin, to the royal pr^ogative. 

Had not a question of disputed succession in* 
troduced a powerful element of discord among 
men previously united in general opinion, the 
Constitutionalists, still oppressed by the unpo- 
pularity resulting from their mingled tyranny 
and failure, when in power, could not have en- 
dangered, by any civil disturbances, either the 
prerogatives of the Crown or the old institutions 
oS the country; but when the loyalty of the 
nation was divided, that party which adhered to 
the ancient system and was irresistible wheB 
united, gave way under the pressure of a faction 
less numerous, less rooted in opinion, and less 
generally influential, but now linked with the 
Government, assisting the Government for the 
advancement of their own particular views, and 
in return supported by the Government, not 
from principle, not from inclination, but from 
the conscious weakness of the Queen's title, and 
from the absolute necessity of obtaining, upon 
any terms, tiieir zealous co-operation. 
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The result of such an alliance in the peculiar 
state of parties and circumstances could not be 
doubtful ; as the court, embarrassed by the pro- 
gress and increasing determination of the civil 
war, became each day more helpless, each day 
the Constitutionalists regained a portion of their 
former power; as the Regent relied more ex- 
clusively on their assistance, the revolutionary 
schemes became more unfolded and more certain 
of accomplishment; as hc^ authority became 
more firmly established upon the ruins of the 
Carlists, so in exact proportion the prospects of 
the Crown declined, and not only of the Crown, 
but of the Church, and all the old interests of 
the country. If revenge could compensate for 
loss of power, Don Carlos is already weS 
avenged; for even if the constitutional arms pre- 
vail, the Begent, at the expiration of her term 
of power, will probably resign to her daughter 
a throne divested of every prop that renders it 
secure, and of every jewel that can give it lustre. 

The revolution that has restored the Con- 
stitutionalists to office, and is practically de- 
stroying the royal authority, by transferring 
the real power of the state from the Crown 
to a party, by feeling and by principle,, hostile 
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to royalty, could not have been produced, at 
the period of the late king's death, by any po- 
pular movement, scarcely by any act not ema- 
nating from the throne. The popular excesses, 
recently committed in so many parts of Spain, 
do not belie this assertion. A majority, in many 
places deprived of their arms, almost everywhere 
without union and fearful of exciting suspi- 
cion by any appearance of combination^ is 
naturally unable to resist an organised minority 
panting for plunder and revenge, secretly en- 
couraged by the authorities, and therefore secure 
of impunity. Unassisted by the Government, 
there was no power in the popular party to 
overturn the ancient system when King Fer- 
dinand died; because, in spite of the previous 
calamities of his reign, there was, at that time> 
a slow but growing improvement visible in the 
general transactions of the country, and, in con-* 
sequence, there existed no desire for material 
change in the great body of the people. A 
military insurrection might, indeed, as in 1820^ 
have overpowered the executive, and restored 
the Constitutionalists to a precarious authority. 

The revolution of 1820 was not occasioned by 
any popular sympathies between the troops and 
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the people, but grew out of an irritation, partly 
arising from the irregularity of their pay, and 
still more from their extreme disinclination to 
encounter the hardships of a South American 
expedition. That revolution was not the child 
of freedom, but the licentious offspring of mili- 
tary insubordination. Such an event, produced 
by similar circumstances, migiit have again oc- 
curred; but the presence df some hundred 
thousand Boyalist volunteers, dispersed over 
the country, and devoted to the Crown, would 
have rendered such an event hardly probable; 
nor is it likely that, after the warning lesson of 
1820, the Government would have again pro- 
voked the troops ; or that the troops, after the 
inglorious feiilure of their first experiment^ would 
have been easily disposed to renew the attempt. 
But an event not very likely to have taken 
place a second time, under the old Government, 
may possibly occur under the altered circum- 
stances of the country. If, then, during the 
continuance of the actual struggle, any consi- 
derable portion of the military should become 
alienated from the existing Government, either 
by real or imagined neglect, or by measures 
x)f ill-timed retrenchment; if, in short, the 
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Constitutional Government repeat that bappy 
policy of conyerting friends into enemies^ which 
turned, in 1822, the arms of the royal guards 
against the Cortes, in the heart of the capital, 
and nearly subverted their authority ; if disgust 
at their repeated disasters^ strengthened by that 
feeling, which so often inclines men to espouse 
the winning side, should shake the fidelity of the 
Constitutional officers, and increase the existing 
spirit of desertion among the men; if any con* 
tingencies of this kind should occur, Don Carlos 
might be unexpectedly strengthened by the 
accession of the greater part of the military force 
of the kingdom; and I believe that we should 
then see renewed, as in 1823, the triumphant 
march of the Boyalist troops to the capital, and 
the Boyalist power established, without any 
very serious and protracted effort in the country 
to resist his claims. 

Don Carlos has, I believe, in his favour a 
passive majority of the Spanish population : he 
has a portion of that people enthusiastically 
attached to his cause; but, at the same time, 
there is a powerful party in the towns, and 
a considerable share of their wealth, arrayed 
against him ; and, in Spain, the want of roads. 
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the length of time occupied in travelling from 
one part of the country to another ; the compara- 
tiveljr limited intercourse which takes place be- 
tween the inhabitants of the different provinces, 
however favourable, in some respects, to the tem- 
porary success of a local revolt, yet render it 
extremely difficult for a rural party to establish 
any uniform and extended plan of action, or any 
system of organization so effective as to compete 
with the machinery of a regular government. 

The zeal of the peasantry, their quick- 
ness in giving information to one party, their 
wilfiil ignorance when questioned by the other, 
and their general readiness to encounter any 
hazard in support of a cause to which they are 
sincerely attached, in some degree smooth these 
difficulties all ^over the kingdom, audi to a very 
great extent indeed in those provinces which 
have become the seat of the civil war ; but yet 
it is not easy to convey intelligence of passing 
ovents to distant parts of the kingdom with the 
speed requisite; and simultaneous risings, the 
430ul and essence of successful insurrection, can, 
in consequence, be rarely carried into effect. 

Many partial revolts in different parts of the 
kingdom, the effects of a wide-spread disaffec- 
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lion, have marked the progress of the struggle 
against the Queen s authority. Had these irre- 
gular efforts taken place at a given moment^ 
they would probably have been decisive of the 
contest; but occurring independently of each 
other^ they were put down in detail, were 
scarcely known beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular district, and exercised no real influence 
on the fortunes of the war. 

Unquestionably this is a state of things in 
some degree militating against the eventual 
success of an insurrectionary war in Spain ; but 
there is a circumstance in the struggle now 
carrying on which stamps it with a peculiar cha- 
racter, separates it from the many revolts which 
have hitherto disturbed that ill-fated country, 
and may produce results which a mere com- 
parison of the means and resources possessed by 
the conflicting parties might not lead us to ex- 
pect. I mean the presence and the character 
of that individual whom, right or wrong, a large 
part of the Spanish population acknowledge as 
their lawful King. Whilst Don Carlos remains 
at the head of the insurrection, the insurgents 
will not abandon him, and the loyalty of the 
Spaniard, not as in England a calm and rea- 
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soning though decided habit of the mind> but 
an overwhelming and absorbing passion^ may 
baffle all previous calculation^ and confound all 
superiority of adverse force. Such may be the re- 
sult of the present conflict : that such will be the 
issue is the opinion of that able officer and intel- 
ligent writer Captain Henningsen, who, lately 
returned irom Spain, is decidedly of opinion 
that, however arduous the struggle may be, Don 
Carlos will eventually obtain the ascendency. 

I will now enter somewhat more directly into 
the immediate causes of the civil war. Unques- 
tionably, in the revolted provinces a conviction 
of the validity of the Infant's claim is widely 
prevalent. However diffused that opinion may 
be over other parts of Spain, the dread of the 
Government, the want of system and arrange- 
ment, and a consciousness of that deficiency, 
have paralyzed the Boyalists, and they have 
remained, as the Constitutionalists in 1827, 
comparatively quiet, waiting events. In Na- 
varre and the Basque provinces the defensible 
nature of the country, and the almost undivided 
feeling of the population, suggested a more 
warlike policy. It is no easy matter for the 
general reader to connect their chivalrous aiSec- 
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lion for Don Carlos with the strong attachment 
felt for their provincial rights ; but their Sove- 
reign and their privileges sure inseparably 
united in their opinion, for those privileges were 
formerly rescued from aggression by his deter- 
mined interference * ; and recently, when their 
Prince became an exile, their rights were not 
endangered but destroyed. 

A cautious Government would have acted 
with equity and kindness towards a people' so 
affscted, but the Queen*3 ministers seemed de- 
termined to goad them into rebellion by the cri- 
minal violation of those ancient and undoubted 
rights, which her Princely and more politic op- 
ponent had the wisdom and justice to protect. 

I know it is sometimes said that the Basques 
are not contending for their privileges ; and, in 
confirmation of this statement, it is asserted that 
they had taken up arms before any overt act 
against their liberties was committed by the 
Queen*s Government. A slight investigation ot 
facts will show the value of this position. No 
direct infringement of their laws may have been 
actually perpetrated, upon King Ferdinand^s' 
death ; but men were restored to favour through- 

* I shall hereafter explain the circumstances in question* 
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out the country who had been notoriously hos- 
tile to their rights^ and who had assisted in the 
scheme for their subversion during the Revolu- 
tion of 1820. The language^ too, of the Court 
and of the Ministers, with reference to the 
Basque privileges, was not ambiguous, even in 
the first days of the Queen's accession. Yet, 
with such strong incentives to revolt, the in- 
surrection in Biscay was so inconsiderable, that 
it was completely kept in check by a force t)f 
a thousand men, till Castanon formally put 
down the fueros'*', and followed up thid out- 
rageous measure by trampling upon their rights 
in practice as well as on paper, by invading 
their properties, and inflicting death contrary to 
the laws of the land, and without the interven- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals. From that ioo- 
ment the people rose en masse; the insurrectioui 
till then partial, became general and irrepres- 
sible ; and to such an extent is the love of their 
ancient liberties interwoven with their allegi- 
ance to Don Carlos, that an accurate observer of 
events f , just returned from the scene of action, 
declares that if this Prince, worshipped as he is 

* A term designating collectively their peculiar laws and 
and liberties. f Mr. Honan. 
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in Biscay^ were to retire from the field, the 
Basques would continue the struggle for their 
own independence. 

A statesman can form no satisfactory opinion 
as to the conduct of the Spanish Government, 
or the justice of the war in which we are un- 
happily engaged, unless he thoroughly com- 
prehend the nature of the rights in question. 
He will then determine whether rights of that 
description were ever yet in the history of the 
world enjoyed for centuries by a manly people, 
and then resigned without a struggle. 

The three provinces of Guipuzcoa, Alava, and 
Biscay form an integral part of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy, but have for ages possessed the rights, 
and been governed by the laws of free men. 

The province of Guipuzcoa enjoys in many 
respects the same privileges as Biscay. We 
are told by the Marquis de Mondexar, in 
bis historical memoirs of the life and actions of 
Alonzo the Noble, eighth Prince of that name, 
that the province of Guipuzcoa, possessed at 
the commencement of his reign by the King of 
Navarre, although governed in fealty by dif- 
ferent rich men of the land, '* became, in the 
year 1200, united with Castillo through the 
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will of its inhabitants/' He afterwards states 
"that the people sent envoys to King Alonzo to 
treat of their intentions, signifying that, if he 
would come among them to concert and agree 
respecting their union, they would separate 
from Navarre *." The King of Castillo gladly 
responded to their wishes, and repaired to Gui- 
puzcoa, where, in the terse language of the 
historian, "they settled their matters and co- 
venants." He subsequently adds, " The condi- 
tions of this contract, eventually signed and 
concluded on the 8th of October, 1238, corre- 
sponding to 1200 of the Christian aera, are pre- 
served in the original instrument afterwards 
published by Father Luiz de Vega, a Jeromite 
monk, and quoted by Estevan di Garibay, in his 
" Chronicle f." " It would be superfluous," con- 
cludes the Marquis, " to repeat the conditions, 
when it will suffice to say that the same exemp- 
tions and privileges which they still enjoy were 
granted to the natives." 

In virtue of this compact the Guipuzcoans 
still hold their privileges, and the Charter 
granted by King Alphonso details the circum- 
stances which led to the Union, and is or was 

* Mondtixar, cbiip. Ixzvii. f Ibid. 
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preserved, till lately, in the general archives of 
the province. This singular and interesting 
document* sets forth that the Guipuzcoans were 
induced to withdraw their allegiance from the 
King of Navarre, and transfer it to the Sove- 
reign of Castillo, because the Navarrese Mo- 
narch, in direct contravention of their laws, and 
disregarding their antient right of free election, 
had illegally endeavoured to nominate, by his 
sole authority, a chief magistrate for their state, 
to the exclusion of the individual chosen by 
their general assembly, held annually at Tolosa 
and Durango, according to the ancient custom 
of the landf . Upon this account they withdrew 
their fealty from him, and transferred it to the 
King of Castillo, who, in return, guaranteed to 
them their ancient rights, and confirmed them 
by a Charter J. 

The province of Alava has its own constitu- 



** Copied by Don Rafael Floranes, of Valladolid. 

t Meadota observes, that although the Guipuzcoans at 
different times entrusted their province to the protection of dif- 
ferent princes, first to those of Navarre, and afterwards to th<Me 
of Castille, they never lost their independent rights, although 
they may have recognized in the Union (en la Confederacion) 
some kind of superiority. — Lib. ii. cap. 13, of the Monarquia 
EspaSola por Salazar de Mendoza. 

I From Mondexar, Note to chap, bocvii. 
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tion^ not^ however^ differing substantially irom 
those of Biscay and Guipuzcoa. In 1332 
this province acknowledged Alphonso XI. as 
their Lord. The deputies empowered to treat 
with this Sovereign^ as their Lord^ found him 
at Burgos^ where they made him a formal 
tender of the county *. He immediately hast- 
ened to Arriaga^ where the general assemblied 
of the country were convened on great occasions^ 
and there, in the presence of the Hidalgos 
and the Prelate of Calahorra f, and the assem* 
bled people, he entered into a solemn compact, 
that neither he nor his successors would ever 
alienate any part of the land of Alava ; that 
neither he nor they would ever give laws to the 
Alavese J, but would engage to maintain, for the 
benefit of all, the fueros and freedom of the 
country, as then established. That the Alavese 
should be exempt from every sort of contribu- 
tion and personal service from which they had 
been free before § ; and that the Hidalgos should 
retain undisturbed possession of their lands» 
woods, and forests. That although the King 

* Chikp* c of " Cronica de Don Alfonzo XI. de Gastilla/' by 
Cerda y Rico. ed. Madrid, 1787. 
f Vide Note at the end of the vork. 
i Mariana, lib. ii. cap. 20. i Ibid. 
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reserved to himself the Lordship and the 
justice*, and the Ox of March f, the Governors 
of their towns should be spontaneously chosen 
by the freemen of the soil %. That the Me- 
rino, or judicial officer, appointed by the 
Grown, should be a Noble of Alava ; and that, 
except in certain specified cases, he should not 
proceed against any of his countrymen, unless 
they had been previously committed by their 
own Alcaldes. That the Eang, having no do- 
minion over the province, as property of his 
own, should not be at liberty to give posses- 
sion of it to any individual, nor even to issue 
orders for the erection of any town or village §. 

Finally, they declared that^ in case these 
rights, or any portion of these rights, should be 
infringed, the Nobles or Infanzones should be 
forthwith absolved from their sworn allegiance, 
and each and every Alavese be authorized to take 
up arms, pursue, and kill the offender ||. To these 

* The appointment of the judicial officer. 

f This has reference to some old feudal reservation, though I 
have not been able to discover the exact nature of the custom. 

{ With the exception of Vitoria and Treviuo. 

} This restriction was imposed on the King to prevent the 
erection of any fortress which might be turned against the liber- 
ties of his subjects. 

II Garibay, vol. ii. book xiv. cap. vii. Zamacola, Historia de 
las Naciones Bascas, torn. ii. cap. 2. 
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articles the King subscribed^ and upon these 
terms it is stated^ in the lofty style of Castille, 
that " the Hidalgos consented that we should 
have the lordship of the county of Alava, and 
that it should be royal, and they put it in the 
crown of our kingdoms for us, and for those who 
shall reign after us, in Castille and Leon *** 

Biscay retains its ancient laws, customs, and 
tribunals, and is governed by its own national 
assemblies ; it yields contributions to the So- 
vereign as a free gift ; it arranges its own tax- 
ation ; it has no militia laws ; it is exempt irom 
the odious system of impressment for the navy ; 
it fiirnishes its own contingent of soldiers and 
sailors; it appoints its own police in peace ; it 
provides for its own defence in war; no mono- 
poly, royal or private, can be established in 
Biscay; no Biscayan can be required to con- 
tribute to the Crown of Castille a greater 
amount of taxation than that paid formerly 
to their Lords, a sum now reduced to a stipu- 
lated duty on the iron founderies and to certain 
tithes and rents. 

* Contract between Alonzo XI. and the Hijosdalgos of Alava, 
made at Vitoria, on the 22nd of April, 1332 ,—Zumacola. Ma-, 
riana confinns the principal articles of the compact, and states 
that the compact itself was existing in his time, lib. ii. cap. 2, de 
la impress, de Madrid, del afio de 1617. 
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The King, as Lord, can only nominate Bis- 
cayans by birth to ecclesiastical appointments 
in Biscay ; their Alcaldes are freely chosen by 
the people. No Biscayan, resident in any pro^ 
▼ince of Spain, can be tried, either civilly or cri- 
minally, by the laws of Castille, but the case 
must be referred to Valladolid, to be there deter- 
mined by a tribunal of Biscayan judges, and 
according to the laws of Biscay. 

The house of the Biscayan is his castle> in 
the most emphatic sense of the word. No 
magistrate can violate that sanctuary ; no exe- 
cution can be put into it, nor can his arms or 
his horse be seized ; hie cannot be arrested for 
debt, or subjected to imprisonment upon any 
pretext whatever, without a previous summons 
to appear under the old tree of Guernica, where 
he is acquainted with the offence imputed to 
him, and called upon for his defence ; he is 
then discharged on the spot, or bailed, or com- 
mitted, according to the nature of the crime, 
and the evidence adduced against him. This, 
the most glorious privilege that freem^i can 
possess, — this, the most effectual safe -guard 
against the wanton abuse of power,— this, a 
custom more determinately in favour of the 
subject than even oiu* own cherished Habeas^ 
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Corpus, — ^was enjoyed by the Basques for cen- 
turies before that far-famed guarantee of Bri- 
tish liberty had an existence in our islands ; 
and yet a right which we esteem so inappre- 
ciable at home we are labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and, till now, a fiiendly land. 

I will at present shortly allude to the character 
and duties of the legislative body. The Ge-, 
neral Junta, or Biscayan Parliament, regularly 
assembles every second year, although, upon 
critical occasions, an extraordinary session is 
frequently held. It is called together by the 
Corregidor, who acts in concert with the depu- 
tation, which during the recess sits permanently, 
at BiLboa. 

Notice must be given at least fifteen days 
before the appointed time of meeting, and the 
measures intended to be proposed and dis- 
cussed must then be publicly announced, that 
the Deputies may consult their constituents on 
each specific point, and receive their instructions. 

The Biscayan towns, with a few exceptions, 
only, are represented*. There is no electoral 
qualification, every inhabitant has a vote,— 
universal suffrage prevails. These rights have 

* This exception applies only to the towns in the district of 
Durango, which formerly separated of their own accord, and 
declined sending deputies. 
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been annulled by the Queen's Oovemment, prac- 
tically by Castaiion, virtually, but completely, 
by the Estatuto Heal, — and yet we are gravely 
told that the Basques are struggling only for the 
establishment of despotic power ; and, strange 
to say, our Government, professing to act on 
liberal principles, sends out an officer of similar 
opinions, to substitute a constituency, perhaps 
the most restricted in Europe, for that system 
of universal sufi&age which was the ancient law 
of the land ; and to replace a Constitution which 
protects the liberty of the subject in the highest 
degree, by a species of anomalous charter which 
defines no privilege, and secures no right. So 
much for the consistency of party politics, and 
for the real liberality of our foreign policy. — 
But to return to Biscay. 

The Parliament meets on the appointed day ; 
the Corregidor, the Tribunes, and the Deputies 
assemble under the tree of Guernica, deliver 
their credentials, and pass on in solemn proces- 
sion to the adjoining church, where the session 
is opened. The debates are public, and the 
measures submitted to their consideration are 
proposed in Spanish, but discussed in the Basque 
language. The Biscayan Parliament possesses 
exclusively the right to legislate for Biscay ; to 
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make new laws when requisite, and repeal those 
which time or circumstances have rendered 
inexpedient ; to propose the budget, to adjust 
the taxation for the two following years, and 
to make every necessary arrangement connected 
with the internal economy, and the external 
defence of the provinces. It also grants letters 
of naturalization to foreigners, and assigns pen- 
sions to natives, who, by acts of signal patri- 
otism, have deserved well of their country. No 
order of the Spanish Government is directly re- 
ceived by the Basque Parliament * ; any order 
emanating from the Crown of Castillo is ad- 
dressed to the executive authorities of the pro- 
vince, by which it is referred to the Tribunes, 
who take it into their deliberate consideration, 
determine whether it be or be not in unison with 
the law of the land, and, accordingly, either ap- 
prove or reject it. Their veto upon any resolu- 
tion of the Spanish Government is absolute, and 
the seemingly inconsistent, but not uncourteous 
formula of " Obedecida, pero no cumplida f " is 
their peculiar but decisive mode of rejection. 
If an order from the Spanish Government be 

* Vide Note at the end of the Volume. 

t '' Obeyed; but not cariieil into execution,'* 

VOL. II. L 
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of great impartance, and supposed to affeet 
any essential privilege, directly or indirectly, 
the Parliament is conrened, the Tribunes de- 
liver their opinions on the legal and eonstitu- 
tional bearings of the question, and the Deputies, 
after mature deliberation, confirm or condemn 
the order. 

During the interval which elapses betwe^i 
die close of the session and the re-assembling 
of the Parliament, the administration of public 
affah^ is vested in a commission residing at 
Bilboa, composed of the two tribunes and a 
eertain number of deputies elected by ballot 
out of the legislative body. To tiiese is 
added the Corregidor, who sits as President; 
and although a native of Bkcay is alone eli^ble 
to this office, the Basques have ever guarded 
their privileges with sndi a jealous spirit of 
precaution, not only against the likelihood, hut 
almost against the possibility of encroachment 
firom the Crown, that this officer is not per- 
mitted to vote in commonwith the other wt^a- 
-bers cf fte deputation, sdkdy iMcmeie he is 
appointed by the Court. 

It may then be justly said that before the 
Queen^s aecession, the Basque Pr<mnces were 
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.freer ilian tide freest cai^ton in Siritzerland. 
LiJce i&ie Swiss in diaraetter^ tkeir political posi- 
tioxi in some respects resembled that of the 
Swiss Cantons^ at tlie iitne when the unjust 
ambition of Austria compelled them to assert 
their law&l rights; like the Cantons, the 
Basque Provinces were bound to eaeh other 
by strong ties of interest and afTectian ; no 
diange could take place in any of the pro- 
Tinces without the previous consent of its 
own inhabitants; no contribution levied upon 
them without the sanction of their own re- 
presentatives was legal : these were privileges 
trecured tothem by their respective and nearly 
simOar constitutions ; — constitutions which re- 
quired, by preciseand positive enactments, every 
^Basque subject, from the highest to the lowest, 
'to resist, 'even nnto the death, any encroach- 
ments opon their liberties, whether proceeding 
from the Spanish ^ Goveriaimeiit or &om any 
ot^er power. To <whsch were those biave Bis- 
cayans, whom His Majesty^ Ministers designate 
.as rebels, bound to adiiere, in the fcrisis iv'hich 
has arisen, — to the oommon, and sdso to the 
"written hsws — to the immemcHraal iaw <xf their 
tjountryi— or to flae arbitrary edicts of a Gwem^ 

l2 
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ment of yesterday^ based, as I hope to prove, 
neither in reason nor in legal right ? A deter- 
mination to resist external aggression, and to 
preserve their national rights, are the great per- 
vading principles which influence the present 
conduct of the Basques, and have animated them 
from the earliest period of their history. 

Theirs are privileges, and theirs, indeed, 
a country, worthy of defence, alike against the 
despotic, and the democratic tyrant ; and when 
I call to mind the high spirit of that people, and 
contrast the once flourishing condition of those 
provinces with their present desolation, my heart 
swells with sorrow and indignation. When, 
formerly, I crossed the frontier of the Basque 
Provinces, I felt myself at once on a free land, 
amid a ra<^ of men possessing and deserving 
freedom. The erect, not haughty carriage, the 
buoyant step, the frank and manly yet respectful 
greeting, and the whole bearing, spoke of liberty 
long enjoyed, well understood, and not abused. 
Such were the Basques, trained to habits of 
self reliance by centuries of self government, 
freemen in spirit, not in name alone, drinking in 
with their mother's milk a love of justice and 
A reverence for the law ; in thought sober yet 
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independent^ and wholly without fear^ except 
the honest fear of doing wrong ; models of an- 
tient manners^ and not unfrequently of manly 
beauty, faithful friends^ generous hosts, simple 
yet inflexible observers of their word, following 
with fervour, but without intolerance^ their 
Father's faith, — they were the Tyrolese of Spain, 
and, I might add, the flower of Europe. Lambs 
in the hour of peace, yet lions in the field, with 
them the household charities and patriotism 
went hand in hand ; in them the bravest yet the 
kindest spirit, the mildest yet the proudest vir- 
tues, were combined. Never, perhaps, existed 
a more perfect union of the qualities which 
should adorn a people ; the idolatry of freedom 
so distinctive of the Swiss, and the uncon- 
querable afiection of the Tyrolese to his here^ 
ditary Princes, were, by a happy and most 
unusual combination, united in the Basques. 

How well I recollect that beautiful and joyous 
country, before it groaned beneath the scourge 
of civil war ! Those lowlands, rich, luxuriant, 
and proving, by their high cultivation, the pros-, 
perous state and unfettered industry of thq 
people ; those highlands, rich in wood and 
water, and a loyal population; those antique 
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Qiansion99 retaiiku^. the character of aa earlier' 
age> where the gentlemen of the comniry lived, 
Qiot crowding into towiis>. as in other parts of 
Spain and of thecontinent^ but residing on their: 
estates, benefiting the neighbourhood, and ob«> 
taining the rich return of local love and respect, 
a habit arising from the security of the country^ 
and the long prevalence of free institutions. 
Their estates, handed down from generation to 
generation from a remote antiquity, are not re- 
garded with a jealous eye by a people enjoying 
the largest measure of freedom compatible with; 
the public good, and who are at once too happy 
to envy their superiors in station, and too ra- 
tional to suppose that an aristocratic inilaence^ 
is naturally hostile to their interests. On the 
ccmtrary, the public feeling flows in a very dif- , 
ferent channel, and the man who sells his feudal 
and turreted mansion incurs the certain disr- 
s^probation of his neighbours, is supposed to 
l^ve coQipromised the ju&t dignity of his position, 
^nd to have entailed upon his relatives a family 
disgrace, 

. The pfQjmetors of these castellated £dx>de8 
were formerly reverenced as the Chiefs and. 
!Qlders of the district ; great respect was paid. 
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to their opinion^ wliich> indeed, was considered * 
deeisive on many points of private difference 
and local interest^ and even now they are treated 
with high distinction, and enjoy a solid m- 
fluence. 

Under a soeial system so constituted, and : 
when sneh was the habitual feeling of the in- 
hkibitants in relation to each other, it is scaroetjr' 
necessary to say> that before the breaking out 
of the actual revohition, the Basques were 
happy; attached to their proprietors, free from 
those jealous animosities which, in many coun«> 
iries;, array class against class ; elevated, for the 
most part, above the pressure and temptations 
of poverty; possessing a healthy and temperate 
climate, a country and a dynasty to which they 
were passionately attached, and institutions 
winch left them nothing to reform and little to 
desire, they were exempt from all the ills that 
'* Kings can cause or cure," and were, and had 
been for ages, blessed beyond the ordinary lot 
of mortals. The Sastem sage, who vainly 
sought a virtue unattainable by man, and the 
Abyssinian Prince, who roamed the world in' 
quest of perfect happiness, might have met re-- 
joicing in the valleys of the Basque, and have 
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indulged, at least for a season, in the fond be- 
lief, that they had found, at length, the objects 
of their search. 

What, then, could men whose political sym- 
pathies were based on the most honourable 
affections of our nature, have in common with 
such a government as that which is afflicting 
Spain ? How could their generous and exalted 
sentiments of liberty accord with that bastard 
freedom which respects not the means so that 
the end be obtained, which in spirit is based 
upon a principle of absolute equality, which has 
no toleration for any class of opinion or line of 
conduct but its own, and which rejects liberty 
itself in its purest form, if clad in a garb of 
antiquity, and divested of that uniformity which 
is an essential ingredient of that narrow system ? 

To their rights and privileges, erected on the 
broadest basis, the Basques adhered with an 
affection which no words can express; those 
were not rights of yesterday, but rights asso^ 
ciated with every deeply-cherished recollection, 
interwoven with their traditions, connected with 
every stirring incident in the public annals of 
their little state, and hallowed by the proud 
remembrance that they had been maintained for 
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ages by their Fathers against outnumbering 
enemies: at a time^ too^ when the night of 
despotism weighed heavily on the surrounding 
worlds and when their star was the only light of 
liberty which shone in the European heaven. 

The memory of those glorious times is not 
extinct in Biscay ; and still I am assured the 
enthusiastic Carlists sing the heroic song of the 
" Field of the Blood-red Stones," when they 
attack the squadrons of the Queen ; and, al- 
though so many centuries have rolled away 
since that conflict, so disastrous to Castille, they 
still recal the trophies of that fight, and boast 
that the Castillians of to-day shall crouch beneath 
the hereditary vigour of their arms. 

It is, then, against a. people indomitable in 
war, and, therefore, invaluable in periods of 
invasion, as the props of the Monarchy, and in 
peace adorned by every social and useful virtue,, 
that the Spanish Government have thought 
right to direct their hostility. Such conduct will 
not stand the test of inquiry. The Government 
have attempted to abolish privileges, not feudal 
or obsolete, not enjoyed by a few for the 
advantage of the few, but affecting the lowest, 
as well as the highest individual, and securing 

l3 
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to all alike personal freedom and undisturbed 
enjoyment of property. 

On the part of the Spanish GoTemment, it 
was neither a matter of policy nor expediency, 
but of positive obligation, to maintain those pri- 
vileges, as the result of mutual concession and 
solemn compact, at the time of the respective 
unions with the Spanish crown, and aft^wards 
successively confirmed by the Sovereigns of 
Spain, at their accession to the throne— con* 
fiiined by the Austrian — confirmed by the Bour- 
bon dynasty, and respected even by the gloomy 
spirit of the second Philip. 

The conduct of the Spanish Government in 
violating those rights, under such circumstances, 
is indefensible, upon any principle of law or 
equity. It is more than questionable, whether 
one party can recede from a compact of such 
a nature, without the concurrence of the other, 
\mt the wildest partisan never maintained, till 
now, that during the existence of the connexion,, 
one party is at liberty to absolve itself &am 
the obligations it has incurred, and yet require 
the other to fulfil its part of the contract. The 
Constitutionfdists are determined to preserve, 
the Union, yet would destroy the privileges 
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guaranteed by tliat Union to the Basques. 
They would retain for themselves the advan- 
tages arising from an important aecesskai' of ' 
territory to the State^ wfafle they reAise to ftilfil 
the conditions by which alone those advantages 
were obtained. 

The Crown lawyers in Spain have evaded, diat- 
creetly enough, a fair and direct consideration ol 
tike terms of the Union with Biscay, alluding to 
the compact, iu general language, as vague and 
doubtful, undefined at all times, and certsinlj 
npt at present binding on either the Soveragn 
or the legislature of tJie kingdom. To esta. 
blish a more correct view of the case, and to 
show that these rights were made, from the eart 
liest times, a maUer of solemn compact between ' 
the governor and the goremed, it will be necea* 
sary for me to enter, briefly indeed, but ratiber 
critically, into some passages of the history of 
these provinces. 

It is asserted — Sot I. apeak with mudi doubl» 
when referring to such remote transactions~-4bat 
as early as the year 870, the free Biscayans as- 
sembled under the memorable oak of Guernica^ 
and elected, as their Lord' and Protector, Don 
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Lope Zuria^ a son of an opulent noble of Biscay*, 
*' stipulating'' (I quote the very words)-rr" sti- 
pulating with him, at the same time, a compact, 
having certain conditions, for the perpetual ob- 
servance of those laws and customs previously 
established among them, in the following words : 
* That it was the law and liberty of the people 
that any order or decree issued by the said Lord 
of Biscay, if contrary to the laws and fueros^of 
Biscay, directly or indirectly, should not be put 
into execution.' f " 

From this time till 1105, the Biscayan lords 
appear to have been elected by the people; 
from 1105 till 1370, they succeeded each other 
in strict hereditary descent; but, during that 
period, the national assemblies met regularly 
under the ancient oak of Guernica. 

In the fourteenth century Don Pedro of Cas- 
tillo made an ineffectual effort to obtain pos- 
session of Biscay ; but his brother, Don Tello, 
married the heiress of the Lordship of Biscay, 
and was acknowledged as Lord of that country, 

* Argote ascribes this election to the year 870. Henao 
alludes to the event as occurring nearly forty years later. 

f Argote de Molina, cap, Ixxziii* Garibay, lib. ix, cap. 22, 
Navarro, cap, 7, 
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on condition that he would swear to preserve 
inviolate^ to all the inhabitants of Biscay^ their 
ftieros, usages^ customs^ and privileges^ as all 
the Lords of Biscay had done before *. 

Upon the death of Tello, and of his wife. Donna 
Juana de Haro^ the heiress of the Lordship of 
Biscay^ without issue^ Don Juan of Castillo/ 
heir to that kingdom, and at the same time 
descended from one of the Haro ladies, was 
acknowledged by the Biscayans as their lawful 
lord, in the year 1371. Soon afterwards, on 
his Father's death, this Prince succeeded to the 
throne of Castillo, and at that period the union 
of Biscay with Castille took place f ; we have 
now to consider the circumstances under which 
it was effected. From the general nature of 
the transaction, even without any direct testi- 
mony to that effect, it is highly probable that 
the laws and privileges of Biscay would have 
been retained; but it is manifest, from the 
accounts handed down to us, that, in point of 
fact« they were solemnly and specially reserved. 



* Gutierres, lib. iii. 
f For a more detailed account of the mode in which the 
Crowns of Castille and Biscay merged in the same individual^ 
see ** Padre Gabriel Henao, Averiguaciones Cantabras/' 1^ 
folio. Mariana. Navarro, cap. i. cap. 28. 
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In the first place the Union waa ^' quoad 
eaput et regimen" in virtue of ifhich, upon every 
principle of national law» any kiBgdom, pro- 
vince^ town or churchy united to another^ retains, . 
sEker the Union, the same privileges, usages, 
and customs it previously possessed, expe- 
nenoing no change, except that involved hy a 
mutual adherence to a common head. The 
union of Biscay was with the Crown, and not- 
with the kingdom of Castille — and as Don Juan 
held the Lordship of Biscay by a different title 
from that by which he succeeded to the throne of 
Castille, the laws and privileges of Bisciqr could 
hardly be affected by a junction of the crowns* 

The theory of the case would then induce us 
ta suppose Ihat the national rights and custoHas 
of the Biscayans would not have been impaired 
by the Union. This probable view of the case is 
borne out by testimony to that effect, of the 
most decisive kind, and from various sourcesr. 

To such a jealous extent was the affection for 
their provincial privileges carried at the time 
of the Union, and so completely were those 
rights made matter of deliberate compact, that 
the firee Biscayans stipulated that Don Juan 
and his successors to the Crown of Castille, 
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sjiould style themselves^ not Kings^ but Lords 
of Biseay^ to mark and keep in perpetual re- 
nftembraiKce the tcsiuro askd eoliditiom uponr 
which alone they held possession of that coun- 
try ; and ,eyor since the Union the SpankU: 
Sovereigns: have invariably styled themaelveai- 
Kings of Spain and Lords of Biscay ; a d«aigr- 
nation foolish and unmeaning, if that province 
had mei^ed in the kingdom gesaerally. " No- 
mine qui differunt censentur differre effectu et 
essentia;' is a recognised maxim of law. The 
admitted fact too^ that the subsequent Sove- 
reigns of CastiUe confirmed the Biscayan fueros 
and privileges^ not as Sovereigns graciously 
conferring a favour^ but as Lords exercising the 
office of fijrst magistrate, is strongly confirma- 
tory of the compact. 

It is^ however, of great importance to my 
argument to investigate minutely the arrange- 
ments entered, into between the Biscayans and 
their new Lord, the Sovereign of Castille> at the 
period of the union of the Crowns. When Don 
Juan was received by the Biscayans as their 
Lord in his father's lifetime^ he repaired in 
person to Guernica, and swore to respect their 
rights; again, at the junction of the Crowns, he. 
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entered into a compact with the Biscayans that 
Biscay should be annexed for ever to Castille> 
and in return for this concession on their part 
bound himself, and his successors, to maintain 
their fueros> customs, franchises, and liberties. 
now and for all time to come. In virtue of 
this engagement Biscay became united to Cas- 
tillo * 

From this statement of facts it appears that 
the allegiance of the Biscayans was conditional- 
from very remote times, and dependent on the 
fuUesj; recognition of their rights. It is equally 
clear, that at the union of Biscay with Castillo, 
the agreement entered into by the Biscayans. 
first with their elective, and afterwards with 
their hereditary Lords, was solemnly renewed by^ 
the Spanish Sovereigns, who pledged themselves 
and their successors to preserve inviolate the 
laws and privileges of the people entrusted to 
their charge. And here I might almost rest my : 
case; for it is clear that the Queen's Govern- 
ment, in abolishing the privileges of Biscay 
without the consent of the Biscayans. have 
violated the compact formed at the time of the 

* Lope Garcia de Salazar. Hbro xx. SeSores de Vizcaya. — 
Zanoacola. 
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union, in virtue of which alone, Biscay became 
an integral part of the monarchy. 

But as the Crown Lawyers in Spain have 
shrouded the question of the Basque privileges 
under a mist of their own creation, skilfully 
enough, — ^for, well understood, it is fatal to the 
justice of their cause ; as they have insinuated 
that those rights were virtually annulled by the 
iinion of the Crowns, I will incur the danger 
of fatiguing my readers, by showing the light 
in which those privileges were viewed by the first > 
Sovereign who wore the united Crowns of Bis- 
cay and Castille, and by the Spanish Monarchs 
who succeeded him, 

Don Juan, first prince who was both Lord 
of Biscay and King of Castille, permitted some 
of his subjects to erect on certain lands in 
Biscay a town subsequently called Miravalles; 
upon which Bilboa and other towns protested, 
declaring that the Lord of Biscay could not 
grant those lands without an infraction of their 
privileges, as the territory in question .belonged 
not to the Crown, but to the Hidalgos and people 
of Biscay. Some meetings and consultations 
took place on the subject, and finally Don Juan 
issued a manifesto which was deposited in the 



■V 
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ardnres of tlie new town of MiraTaftld&; Stom 
this declaration I extract the two fbUowingpara- 
g[raphs:-— 

. ^ I have found by the said eoiififult8tioii> tkat> 
in anthorizEDg^ the erection of the town in qnecK 
tiouy I was acting- in conformity with the will 
of God, and with a due regard to my own inte- 
rest, and that by so acting, I did not infringe upon 
either the priyileges, usages, customs, or fueroB 
of Biscay, nor against the privileges of the town 
of Bilboa, nor was I acting against my own 
oath, whidi I should have maintained inviolate' 
before every other consideration." And, in 
another part of the manifesto are these striking* 
expressions : — *' I have moreover ascertained by 
the council, that the oath I took, when I was 
received by the Biseayans as their lord, does not 
eactendto this^ and that in authorizing the erec*^ 
tion of the said town, I do not infringe upon 
the said oath ; on the contrary, I keep my oath, 
and should have been guilty of a crime if I had 
not given the order, or had forbidden the eree-^ 
tion of thecity"^." 

This, the recorded language of the fyst King 
of Castille who became Lord of Biscay, is a* 

* Covarriibhu, Queistioiies FractiesB, Vol. I. No. 5. 
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coodusive piroof that^ hfoweyer lightly the supple- 
genius of the CrowD Lawyers of Spain may affect, 
to treat the question, still the Sovereign li^ho 
lived at the time of the Union^ and whose ineli* 
nations would have naturally led him to disre* 
gard an oath of a merely formal nature, when 
militating against his own authority, had no 
he^tation in openly declaring that he was so* 
lemnly bound by the engagement, into which he 
had entered, to respect the antient rights of the 
Biscayans, although acting in accordance with 
the unanimous judgment of his council, he was 
distinctly of opinion that the order in question- 
was iM>t an infraction of their privileges. 

Such wa& the conduct of the first King of 
Castillo who became Lord of* Biscay. In what 
light was the union of the free states considered 
by his successors? Did they conceive that, as- 
Sovereigns of Castille> wh^e their government, 
was comparatively despotic, they had any right 
to dispute the free privileges of any of their 
Basque subjects? Let us for a moment invea*- 
tigate the matter, always remembering that the* 
three proEvinces of Alava, Guipuzcoa, and Bisr 
cay^ united under different circumstances and^ 
at different times to the .Grown of Castillo, had 
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still been united conditionally, and with a strict 
reservation of their peculiar laws and rights. 

At the death of Don Juan the First, his son 
and heir, Henry the Third, was eleven years j 

old, and consequently could not be required \ 

by the Biscayans to confirm their fueros ; but 
when he attained his fifteenth year^ the legal 
age, he repaired in person to Biscay at the 
requisition of the States, and, under the oak 
tree at Guernica, swore to observe their rights 
in the year of our Lord, 1393 *. 

We are told, in the curious chronicle that j 

records the life of Henry III.^ that upon this i 

occasion^ when the King reached Bilboa he 
sent letters to the chief Biscayans^ requesting 
them to meet him at the spot where they had 
been accustomed to assemble; and then the 
King, leaving the city, travelled onwards until 
he reached a spot called, in the Basque lan- 
guage, Arechabalaga, which means *' the hill of 
the broad-spreading oak ;" and there he would i 

fain have conferred with the assembled nobles i 

of the land in good and hearty intercourse, but 
they were divided by jealous feuds, and each 
chief kept haughtily aloof on the brow of the 

* Gaiibay, lib, xr. cap. 40. 
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liill, with Ids train-band gathered round him; 
and then the Brotherhood came forward, and 
one ^nd all required the King to swear to 
the good laws and usages of Biscay, as they 
had been administered by all its former Lords, 
—and to this the King replied, that he was 
willing so to do; and then the Brotherhood 
again came forward, and desired him to con- 
firm their association, united by a common 
bond for the right and good administration of 
justice, — and to this the King replied, that he 
was willing so to do; and then the Brother- 
hood came forward a third time, and said that, 
as King Henry was not Lord of the land until 
he came in person to swear to their charters 
and receive them as his own, that, consequently^ 
they were not bound to yield him the contribu« 
tions which had accrued since the death of good 
King John, his father, and, therefore, desired 
he would direct his treasurer not to require th^ 
same, — and to this, their third request. King 
Henry stated that he was willing to accede *. 

King Henry's reign was generally marked 
by a cautious observance of their privileges, but 

* Cronica de D. Enrique III., written by Don Pedro Lopei d« 
Alaya, and corrected by Secretary Geronimo Zurita, ch. xiTt 
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labouTHig at one period under great pecuniary 
embarrassinents, be unwisely addressed apedidd^ 
or Icind of summary request for money, to-fafi^ 
Ckiip«acoan subjects; uponwkieh their Parlia- 
aaent assembled at Tolosa« repressed, with uib- 
compromising vigour, these early symptcHns of 
Spanish encroacbment, and came at once to k 
Tesolution singularly divested of the courtesies 
of modern expression, and exhibiting that stern 
•spirit of freedom which so strongly animated those 
plain-spoken asserters of the popular rights. 

The Deputies unanimously resolved on ihe 
10th of August, 1301, that no Guipuzcoan cited 
before the courts of Castille should obey thfe 
eummoii^ . That if any agent of Castille should 
Attempt to exact the pedido, on the plea of tri^ 
hate, from any Guipuscoan, the injured mam 
riiould alarm the province, and all the inhabit- 
tents, old and young, -should come in arms to seize 
the collector, and bring him before the General 
Assembly of Uzarraga, there and by them to 
be judged-^. That in case the collector escaped 

* Garibay. — If found guilty, death was the penalty. 

*t Oaribayr^Ivadbeze not cmly to the genenti meantiigf bi4» 
as nearly ag possible, to the words of the resolutions quoted by 
4kaabay« .Ths style is antiquated, but -may not on that Ac- 
count be •unwelcome to the .curious xeader. 
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- wifh vhat he had seized^ an equal amount should 
be taken froiti the duties payable to the King, 
«iid transferred to the injured party^ ; that an 
account of the seizure should be promulgated 
throughout GuipuEcoa^ and that every Guipuz- 
coan, from the age of sixteen to sixty, should 
Jhold himself prepared to maintain the decision 
of' the States. 

The King felt the justice of their reproof, 
attempted no lemonstranee, and at onee with- 
drew his request 

When Heoiy died his son and heir was a 
«hild, and the cireumstances to which his mi- 
Bority gave birth carry on our chain of proof, 
distinctly miark the sense in which the *rreaty of 
Union was interpreted at that time both by thte 
people of Biscay and by the Court of Castilte, 
prove clearly the extreme tenacity with wHidh 
the Biscayans clung to their rights, and show 
that they were acknowledged in the amplest 
manner by the Spanish Court. 

Daring the minority of the young Prince, 
afteiwards Juan II., his mother Catalina, and 
4is 'unde Don Fernando, governed Castifle, 
and, as Begents, called on tiie Biscayans it> 

♦ Garibayr; 
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pay the contributions due to the Lord of Bis* 
cay ; but they answered^ with the conscious pride 
of freemen^ that they would not accede to that 
request until their fueros and privileges had 
been confirmed by oatb^ and with all the usual 
forms. 

Upon a second and more urgent application 
from the Regency, the Biscayan Parliament 
assembled under the tree of Guernica, and 
came to the following resolution : — 

" That although there was no precedent for 
payment of contribution to their Lord, until he 
had confirmed their fueros, and sworn to main- 
tain the same; however, in consideration of his 
tender age, and that the Begent, his uncle, was 
in the war against the Moors, they would pay, 
on condition that the Queen mother would 
engage that when the Regent, Don Fernando, 
should return from the war, he shoidd go to 
Biscay and swear to maintain their privileges, 
as Tutor and Governor; and that when th^ 
King, Don Juan, their Lord, should become of 
age, he would do the same ; if this arrangement 
were not agreed to, they would still suspend the 
l^ual contributions *." 

* Garibay, lib* xvi^ cap. 46. 
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It is not easy to adduce a stronger proof of 
the jealous affection entertained by the Bis- 
cayans for their provincial rights. They ad- 
mitted no postponement in the legal confirma- 
tion of their liberties ; they refused allegiance 
upon any other terms, and required from the 
locum ienens the same guarantees for the entire 
preservation of their privileges which they were 
accustomed to exact from the more permanent 
possessor of the throne. 

Such was the course pursued by the Biscayans 
at this conjuncture ; and it is worth observing 
that the Queen Regent, in her reply, neither 
stated nor insinuated that their demand was an 
encroachment on the authority of the Crown, 
or unsupported by the common law of the land. 
On the contrary, she took the following oath on 
thel4thof July, 1407:— 

" I, the Queen Mother, as Guardian and Re- 
gent of these kingdoms, belonging to my son, 
swear, upon the Cross and upon the Holy 
Gospels, which I hold in my hands, to main- 
tain to Biscay, to the towi*, and to the low- 
lands, to the nobles, to the citizens, and to the 
inhabitants therein, their fueros, usages, cus- 
toms, privileges, rules and ordinances, franchises, 

VOL. II. M 
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Kberties, gifts, immunities and lands, according 
to the best and amplest manner in which they 
were confirmed to them in the time of Donna 
Constanza, and the other Kings and Lords of 
Biscay, from that time to the present day ; and» 
in the name of the King and Lord, my son, as 
his Guardian I confirm the same.'* 

It has been, I think, sufficiently proved thai 
the Biscayans did not regard the compact en- 
tered into with the Crown of CastiUe at the 
time of the union as a vain formality, but 
rigidly insisted upon the exact observance of 
their rights, as the only condition of their alle- 
giance. They warned the third Henry in no 
courtly language, when he endeavoured to 
strain the prerogative; and the fate of the 
fourth monarch of that name displays in striking 
colours the just but inexorable sternness with 
which they avenged the first positive infiraction 
of the compact between Lord and people. 

King Juan died in 1454; and in consequence, 
on the 4th of March, in the ensuing year, a depu- 
tation went from Biscay to Segovia, and urged 
the new Eang to proceed, without delay, to Guer- 
nica, and take the usual oath under the tree. 
The King replied that the war then waging 
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against the Andalusian Moors voold preFent 
an unmediate compliaiice with their request; 
he wouldr however^ take the earliest opportunity 
of confirming their pririleges at the appointed 
spot ; and^ to leave no doubt of his intentions, 
he immediately pledged his faith and royal 
word to maintain to Biscay all its fueros and 
privileges. And actually, in 1457, King Henry 
went to Biscay, and took the usual oaths '''. 
. Not only did King Henry confirm the rights 
of the Biscayans, on two separate occasions, 
within tiie limited space of two years, but when 
they were alarmed in 1470, by a rumour that 
the King had granted certain lands in Biscay to 
some minions of his Court, conscious of the ille- 
gality of such an aet, and before any direct re- 
iB^nstraiice had been addressed to him, he issued 
a maidSesto, in which he assured the Biscayans 
that he had neither granted the lands in ques- 
tion to any Castillians, nor had ever entertained 
the slightest intention of so doing f . 

The royal deelaration appeased his irritated 
sulgeets ; but, prone to exceed his just prero- 
gative, and forgetting the severe rebuke which 
his ancestor had received on a similar occa- 

• Henao, lib. i. cap* &1. f IbUL, 1^ ii. cap^ 18^ 

m2 
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sion^ he addressed a pedido for money to hig 
Guipuzcoan subjects^ through his minister of 
finance^ a Jew : a deputy^ transported with rage 
at this apparent disposition to violate the privi- 
leges he had sworn to observe, gave way to the 
fierce passions so common at that time, and, 
drawing his sword, slew the encroaching minis- 
ter on the spot *. When King Henry heard of 
the event, he sent envoys to Tolosa, demanding 
the immediate surrender of the offending indi- 
viduaL To this demand the Guipuzcoans re- 
turned a positive refusal ; stating that the act 
was committed in a lawful attempt to resist an 
illegal and treasonable proposition. Collecting 
their troops on the hills commanding the town, 
the citizens prepared to maintain, by force of 
arms, the spirited reply which they sent back to 
the King, and which I here insert, as charac^ 
teristic of the determined spirit of the people :— 
" The Basques are the representatives of the 
Iberian nation. For Spanish freedom they la- 
vished their blood against Carthage, against 

* Mariana alludes briefly to the death of the Jew Gaou, and 
the attempt to exact the pedido which produced it.-— Tom. ii. 
lib. xxiii. ch. 6. The circumstances of the murder are given at 
greater length by Oaribay, lib. xvii. ch. 9. ; and an old Bis^ 
cayan manuscript enters still more fully into the details of the 
transaction, and the events which followed it* 
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the Romans^ and against the Goths. They re- 
stored Spain, by expelling the Moors, who had 
conquered it from the barbarians. The struggles 
of the Basques against the Caliphs of the West 
lasted for more than six centuries. The little 
country of Castillo scarcely existed when our 
nation, dwelling in the Pyrenean mountains, 
counted many centuries of glory and enterprise ! 

" In acknowledgment of the services which 
we have rendered to Castillo, we claim to be 
allowed, peaceably to enjoy our laws and liber- 
ties, the inheritance which our ancestors pre- 
served to us, at the expense of so much blood, 
and so many glorious labours. If, however, the 
Castillians behave ungratefully and unjustly 
towards us, they shall learn, at their own cost, 
who were, and still are, their masters in the art 
of war, and their mountain liberators. 

" As regards the pedido, unjustly demanded 
of us, and as touching the death of the Je^^, 
know that the intrepid Guipuzcoan who killed the 
publican deserved well of his country. Tell this 
to King Henry ! Betum, and bid him remember 
that one of the fundamental laws of our people 
runs thus : — We ordain, that if any one, whetheif 
native or foreigner, should coerce any man, 
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woman^ people, village^ or town of Guipuzcoa. 
by virtue of a mandate from our Lord the Kinft 
of Castille, which has not been previously agreed 
to and sanctioned by the general assembly, or 
whosoever violates our rights, laws, charters, and 
privileges, shall be disobeyed ; and, if he per^ 
sists, killed." 

Such was the proud and patriotic spirit whick 
animated the Basques. The King followed the 
example of his ancestor in withdrawing, as he 
had foolishly imitated his oonduet in proposing, 
the pedido. He bowed before ibe storm ; but, 
too dishonest to abstain from encroachmentft 
'whict he had not the power to complete, he 
renewed the attempt, which he had solemnly- 
disclaimed, to grant certain lands in Biscay t6 
some Castillian favourites *'^. When this resolu- 
tion of the King was known in Biscay, a na*> 
tional lUBsembly was held at Guernica, and there, 
mnder liieir cherished tree, they eame to the 
'memorable resolution that their Lord had for- 
feited his right to the throne by a deliberate 
infraction of their ftieros, and, in consequence, 
determined to transfer their allegiane<e from 
King Henry to his sister, the Princess Don:a 

* Zurita, Annales de Aiugon, lib* xrtii. cap. 61. 
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Isabella^ afterwards so famous in the annals of 
Spain, and at that time the presumptiye heiress 
to the throne; provided she would swear to 
maintain their privileges^ and on this condition 
only. In conformity with this resolution, they 
sent to CastiUe Don liope de Quincozes, a Bis- 
cayan of high consideration^ with full power to 
acquaint the Princess with thehr decision, and 
offer her the vacant throne upon the terms 
already stated. To those terms she subscribe! 
at Segovia, on the 14th of July, 1473 ; and the 
faithless Lord of Biscay was dispossessed of htt 
lordship *. 

A revolution was thus effected in the success 
sion, not> after the fashion of those days^ by 
bloodshed and force of arms, but with a CAhop- 
jkesB, a moderation, and an attention to legal 
and constitutional forms, unparalleled among 
the warriors and statesmen of that rough-dealing 
time, and which appeared almost incomprehen- 
sible to the age in which it occurred. When 
the feeble despot heard the astounding intel&- 
gence of his own deposition, «o peaceably, yet 
so completely, effected, he was sdzed with aa 
unavailing repentance: he implored the Bis- 

* Garibay, xTii. cap. 28. Lopez de Azala. 
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icayan Parliament to rescind their resolution, 
and restore him to his lost authority; offering 
to grant them more extensive privileges than 
they had ever yet possessed under his ances- 
tors * ; but the wise Biscayans refused to nego- 
ciate with a Prince who had been false to his 
oath, and had violated a solemn compact with 
his people. The King of France interposed, 
but his mediation was firmly refused f ; and a 
Castillian army, sent into Biscay, to enforce obe- 
dience to King Henry's will, experienced the 
same success which has characterized the mili- 
tary operations of the present Queen of Spain 
exerted at an interval of three centuries and 
a half, on the same theatre of action, and for 
nearly similar objects |. 

I will now insert the oath taken by the Prin* 
cess Isabella in the presence of Don Lope de 
Quincozes, the Biscayan envoy; and to this 
I must peculiarly direct the attention of my 
readers, principally, from its great constitu- 
tional importance, as renewing a solemn com- 
pact between the Crown of Castillo and its 
Biscayan subjects ; and in some degree from 

* Zurita, cap. 61. f Zurita, cap. 61. Annates de Aragon. 
t Garibay, lib. xvii. Mariana, lib. xxiii. Na? ano, cap. 29. 
Henao, lib. ii. cap. 18. 
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the wild and chivalrous and almost mystical 
-character which breathes in every line ; — a cha* 
racter pervading the early annals of Spain^ and 
which still tinges the manners and lingers in 
the hearts of her people^ in some secluded dis* 
tricts of the kingdom. 

" I, as Princess and Lady of the said towns, 
lowlands and lordship of Biscay, with all places 
adjoining and adhering to the same, I bind 
myself once, twice, and thrice ; — once, twice, 
and thrice; — once, twice, and thrice, accord- 
ing to the fuero and custom of Spain, on the 
hands of Gomez Manriquez, Knight, Man, 
and Noble, who receives this my homage ; and 
I swear to our Lord God, to the holy Vir* 
gin Mary, and on the sign of the Cross *»f>> 
which, corporally, I touch with my right hand, 
and on the words of the Holy Gospels, in 
whatsoever place they may be, to maintain 
firm, good, valid, and binding, now, and for all 
time to come, the said privileges, general and 
speeial, fueros, usages, and customs, franchises, 
and liberties, of the said towns and lowlands, of 
the said county and lordship of Biscay, and of all 
places adjoining and adhering to the same *." 

* Cuerpo del Fuero de Biscaya, folio 282. 
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Wben^ upon the death of Henry IV*, King 
Ferdinand of Aragon and his consovt, the &* 
mous Isabella, succeeded to the throne of Cas* 
tille, King Ferdinand, idthough engrossed bj 
his Spanish and Italian wars, proceeded imme- 
diately to Biscay, attended the Biseayan Par- 
liam^t, and swore, not only to maintaki their 
.iueros and privileges generally, but granted 
ihem new liberties, and specially engaged that 
,he would never alienate, upon any pretext, th^ 
4inialle8t portion of the land of the lordi^ip of 
Biscay. And we are told by the old Chronir 
clers, whose description of the events of the 
time is so fuU of striking and picturesque detail 
ihat, " immediately after the King our Lord 
had taken the oath, on the said day, the 30th 
of July, 1 476, the King our Lord went out of 
the church; and under the tree of Guernica, 
which is near the said church, his Majesty sat 
on a chair of stone, which is under the said tree, 
covered with royal pomp of gold brocade ; and 
the said Corregidor, and the Alcaldes del Fuero, 
and the Prelate of the church, and the Proeur 
radores, and the deputies Emanes, and the 
Knights, and the Esquires, and the Hidalgos 
before mentioned, spoke out, and said for them- 
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aelves who were present^ and far those who were 
absent, that they received him as the King of 
CastiUe and Leon, and the Lord of Biscay "*"." 

Unlike her present Majesty of Spain, Queen 
Isabella regarded the privileges of her Basque 
subjects with such profound respect, that al- 
though she had sworn at Segovia to maintain 
their rights^ in the presence of the Biscayaa 
envoy; although her consort Ferdinand had 
subsequently confirmed, and even extended theur 
privileges, still that just and politic Princess 
proceeded to the Basque States in 1483, and 
again confirmed their rights, not once but re- 
peatedly, in the church of Guernica, under the 
tree of Guernica, and in every large town <^ 
Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alavaf. 

Some years afterwards, the Biscayan Parlia- 
ment determined that many laws and ordinances 
were still remaining on the book of the Fueros 
which, in consequence of the lapse of time and 
change of manners, had become inapplicable to 
tibe state of society as it then existed. Under 
that impression, they introduced considerable 
changes into the legislation of the day, and 

* Recopilacion de los Fueros de Biscaya, folio 298. 
f Uenao, lib. i. rap. 61. 
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at the accession of Charles V. presented the re- 
formed code for his approbation. He confirmed 
the book of Fueros^ thus amended^ without 
ficruple or hesitation^ as well as the privileges, 
and franchises^ and liberties of the said lordship, 
kad lowlands, and towns, and cities, (so the 
act of confirmation runs,) in the same way and 
manner as they were confirmed and approved 
by the Catholic Kings, our Lord's father and 
grandfather. Dated June 7th, 1527 *. 

Even Charles V., the greatest Monarch of his 
age, only assumed, in the height of his pride 
and power, the modest title of Lord of Biscay. 

From the time of Charles V., to the present 
time, the Spanish Sovereigns have successively, 
and without a single exception, confirmed the 
privileges of the Basques, whose lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit did not decline with the age of 
chivalry, but continued to burn with as pure 
and bright a flame in later times, and amid 
surrounding despotism. 

When Philip V., in 1718, opposed the pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Orleans, then Regent 
of France, and unnecessarily provoked hostilities 
with that kingdom, the Biscayans came forward 

* Libro del Fuero, folio 301. 
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to assist the Crown with their characteristic 
loyalty and spirit. The Spanish army expe- 
rienced some reverses ; an unworthy influence 
prevailed at Madrid ; and the timid monarch 
who had urged his subjects into a war with 
Prance, recoiled from the tempest he had 
raised, and left tlie Guipuzcoans exposed to 
the undivided hostility of their powerful enemy. 
When they found themselves absolutely aban- 
doned by the Court, at whose instigation, 
and in whose behalf they had taken up arms; 
when they saw their territory wasted, and 
their cities given up to a licentious soldiery, 
a deep and universal indignation pervaded the 
province, and deputies were returned from 
every part of Guipuzcoa to the general Junta, 
solemnly pledged to bring forward and sup- 
port a measure for the immediate repeal of 
the union between Guipuzcoa and Castille; 
and, actually, it was proposed and carried in 
the Guipuzcoan Parliament, that, in conse- 
quence of the unjustifiable conduct of the Spa- 
nish Court, the Union should be repealed, and 
the allegiance of the province transferred to 
France; but on this condition only, that the 
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French Monarch should swear to maintain their 
rights and privileges in all their integrity. The 
offer wati actually made to France, but not 
accepted, and the matter dropped in conse- 
quence. 

After the conclusion of the war, the popular 
exasperation subsided, and the mild and cau- 
tious policy which the Spanish Government 
pursued at that critical conjuncture succeeded 
in restoring to the Crown the lost affections of 
the provinces. 

Such were the proceedings of the Basques in 
the last century : and yet, in the face of these 
facts, we are called upon to believe, that 
men who so recently exercised the rights of a 
free people and an independent state, are now 
entitled to no privileges, but such as a bankrupt 
Government at Madrid may please to confer 
upon them ! 

And now I have led my reader down the 
stream of time, and have described the gradual 
formation of a constitutional system of govern- 
ment, little known, indeed, but, in point of in- 
terest, without a parallel in the history of the 
world, if we consider the noble and engaging 
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diarcuster of the people among whom it wft« 
establidied^ the le&gth of time it has existedL 
tbe extent of fieedom it has secured, and 
the excellence which it attained in an im- 
mature «nd hatf-civilized age. The soandrajt 
principles of govemmeBt were thoroughly ap* 
preciated and suecess^lly carried into effect by 
the isolated Biscayans, at a time when the ele- 
ments of civil liberty were scarcely understood 
in other parts of Europe. 

Time and experience have unquestionably 
improved the science of government: its ma« 
chinery rolk on lighter wheels, but the great 
political maxims to which the old Biscayans 
adhered have been confirmed and diffused by 
the ripening wisdom of mankind; and I may 
safely say that there is no great principle of law 
and liberty engrafted upon our own constitutum 
in later times which may not be found embodied 
in their early code. 

The cant of liberty and the jargon of political 
economy was not for ever on their lips, but jt 
heartfelt love of freedom was the mainspring of 
every thought and action; and all that is of 
practical value to the happiness of individnak^ 
and to the welfare of the state^ was eoaiipre« 
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bended by the Basques^ and steadily enforce^]. 
At a time when religious toleration in Great 
Britain was rather the Utopia of a few benevo^ 
lent minds than an admitted principle of gq^ 
vemment^ and when every human energy was de- 
pressed by the iron yoke of the Inquisition iii 
other parts of Spain^ this institution was un- 
known to the Basque provinces^ and indeed wad 
never suffered to pollute that land of freedom^ 
A tradition still exists^ that when the agents of 
that dreadful tribunal went from Castille on a 
message to the Biscayans to recommend that 
institution to their adoption^ they were met by 
the deputies on the very frontier of the state 
and sternly told, " So far, no farther shalt thou 
go." In short, the more carefully we examine 
the old Biscayan records, the more we shall be 
inclined to feel that, if our countrymen have had 
no superiors, they have, at least, had prede* 
cessors in the race of civil and religious liberty. 
And now let us pause for a moment, and see 
the conclusion to which we are irresistibly led 
by a calm consideration of the events already 
enumerated* A compact appears to have been 
concluded in very remote times between the 
Biscayans and their elected Lords^ in "which 
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the provincial privileges were insisted on^ as 
the sole condition of their allegiance. Doubts 
have, I know, been cast upon the events of that 
distant period, — doubts which, I think, are not 
borne out by the notices of the time, but we 
can easily afford the Crown lawyers of Spain 
the benefit arising from the darkness and ge^ 
neral uncertainty of tliat epoch. Sufficient light 
is shed upon the transactions of a later period 
to answer every practical purpose. 

When the Crowns of Castille and Biscay 
were united, we find the Biscayans insisting 
upon the full recognition of their privileges, as 
the price of their consent to that measure, 
granting to their new master the Sovereign of 
Castille, the title of Lord, but refusing him 
that of King, as far as Biscay was concerned,— 
that he might keep in mind the terms upon 
which he was received, and the engagement by 
which he was bound. 

We find the first Castillian Lord of Biscay 
journeying to that country at the requisition of 
his Biscayan subjects, as soon as he had at-' 
tained the legal age, and solemnly swearing to 
preserve their rights. We find him, at a sub* 
sequent period of his reign, publicly adverting 
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to his oalli as that which should regulate hit 
omduct SB their ruler, and during a reign of 
twenty years adhering strictly to the letter of hb 
engagements ; we find his son and heir taking 
the same oath at the legal age; we find the 
Siscayans, in the reign of his in&nt grandson, 
refusing to pay their usual contributions to the 
Begency, stating^ that there was no precedent 
for payment of contribution to their Lord until 
he had confirmed their fiieros, and sworn to 
maintain the same; and only yielding to the 
repeated applications of the Regency, on the 
solemn promise that the young Prince should 
take the oath at the earliest period practicable, 
and that the Regent should proceed to Biscay, 
and swear to observe their rights during the in- 
tervening time. 

We afterwards see a King of Castille swear- 
ing to respect, but vicdating those privileges; 
we find the crime and the punishment following 
in dose succession; we see him legally dispos- 
sessed of Biscay by the Biscayan Parliament, 
and the territory transferred by a vote of that 
assembly to his sister, the next in succession; 
and we see the offer accepted by that Princess^ 
upon the express condition of maintaining in 
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perpekdty^ £Uid in their fullest sense;, the ea&- 
isting rights of Biscay. 

The progressive history of the time shows um 
her husband^ King Ferdinand, soon afterwardi^ 
not only confirming but extending these rights; 
and the Biscayan Parliament, in the reign of 
his successor^ exercising their legifilative fimc- 
.tion« on the most delicate and important 
matters^ and coming to a solemn decision thi^ 
the ancient laws of Biscay were defective, and 
required reform. We discover that, in j^ir- 
fiuance of this resolution, their code of laws waf 
re-arranged and, to a great extent, re-modelled 
by a Biscayan commission, acting under the im? 
mediate control of a Biscayan Parliament ; that 
so amended^ it was printed, and presented t# 
Charles y. for his approbation ; that it received 

' the assent of that Monarch; that, ever since tha^ 

time, it has formed a regular and written C<m* 
stitution, which has been invariably confirmed 

^ by the succeeding Kings of Spain. 

Did human laws ever rest upon a more legi- 
timate basis? Were the liberties of freemea 
ever '' bequeathed from sire to son" in such 
unbroken succession, or maintained with such 
determination for so great a length of time ? 
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Every incident in the origin and progress 
of the Biscayan Constitution^ that could make 
engagement sacred, or give confidence and sta- 
bility to transactions between public bodies, has 
combined to give a character of legal and es« 
tablished right to the liberties of that nation. 

Here is prescription in its most Venerable 
Bhape for the lovers of antiquity ; here is a re- 
volutionary title for the friends of the sove- 
reignty of the people* ; here are privileges con- 
firmed over and over again by the Monarch, 
and asserted by the people with unvarying 
energy and success in every age and undet 
every variety of circumstance. In whatever 
light, according to whatever political bias, mea 
may please to consider the question, to this 
t;onclusion fair judging persons must arrive, 
that, if solemn and repeated confirmation, if 
the most remote prescription can avail to make 
any title indisputably good, the privileges of 
the Biscayans are unassailable in principle, and 
cannot, therefore, with the faintest semblance of 
justice, be abolished, or even modified, without 
their own consent, expressed by their own as- 
semblies. 

* The transferenee of the crown from Henry IV. to his sister 
Isabella. 
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The occasional attempts at encroachment are 
but additional proofs of the reality and extent 
of those privileges ; for every encroachment^ 
from the thirteenth century down to the pre- 
sent period, has been repelled by the Biscayans^ 
and every repulse has ultimately been acqui- 
esced in by the encroaching party* 

To believe that a free people, paying fealty 
to a Sovereign despotic in the rest of his domi- 
nions, should not, during the lapse of centuries, 
have been exposed to some aggression upon 
their liberties, is to suppose that which never 
yet existed in the annals of limited monarchy, 
—it is to suppose that where two conflicting 
interests are confronted, no collision will ever 
arise; that Sovereigns in Spain are exempt 
from the passions incident to the human mind 
in other countries, — in short, that it is not in 
the nature of power to oppress, or of prero- 
gative to encroach. But we have seen the in- 
effectual efforts of every Prince who trod that 
crooked path in the early days of the Basque 
connexion with Spain, and similar attempts in 
recent times have been equally conspicuous for 
their failure. 

Philip III. endeavoured to introduce into 
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Biscay some changes at variance with their 
privileges, but he soon became sensible of his 
indiaeietion^ he retracted his orders, confessed 
his error, and stated, in a public manifesto^ 
that he had been ifrongfidly advised*. 

In 1804, Godoy (the nick-named Prince of 
Peace) sent a quantity of stamps into Biscay, 
insisiing on their use in aid of the general 
revenue. The Deputies met, denounced the 
act as an infringement of their liberties, and 
dedared that the innovation was contrary to 
ihe laws of Biscay, and could not be allowed* 
The Grovernment threatened; but the Deputies, 
supported by the sympathy of an unanimous 
people, persevered in their refusal, and, in con- 
sequence, the obnoxious stamps were delivered 
to the common hangman, and burnt under the 
tree of Guernica. 

This contemptuous defiance of the Spanish 
Government by the patriots in the defence of 
their lawful privileges produced much irritation 
at Madrid, but the Biscayans carried their 
point, and the right they claimed was tacitly 
but fully admitted by the baffled Ministry. 

* Recopiiacion de Fneros, folio SOU This manifesto is 
dated VaUadolid, Mi&y 24th, 160}. 
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The attempt was not renewed. Stamps were 
stilly as before, effectually excluded from Biscay^ 
and when any warrant issues from a superior 
eourt, the order for execution in Biscay is always 
made out on plain, unstamped paper. 

The last time before the Queen's accession, 
that the Spanish GoTemment contemplated any 
infringement of the liberties of the Basques, 
was in King Ferdinand's reign ; and the cir- 
cumstances connected with this intention are 
extremely curious, as solving an apparent con> 
tradiction in the relative feelings of the parties^ 
engaged in the present struggle, and showing^ 
the principal cause of the popularity enjoyed by 
Don Carlos in the north of Spain. It is some- 
times said in England, that if the Basques were 
really struggling for their hberties, they would 
scarcely rally with such passionate zeal round 
the standard of a Prince known to entertain 
opinions of a strongly monarchical character. 
The fact may appear singular to men unac- 
quainted with thfe recent history of the court of 
Madrid. At one period of Ferdinand's reign, a 
profligate minister, anxious to ingratiate himself 
with the Court by excess of servility, concocted 
a scheme to abridge materially, if not entirely 
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to suppress, the liberties of the Basques ; and 
submitted the plan to the Council of State^ over 
which Don Carlos then presided. The minister 
dwelt upon the possibility of extracting a larger 
revenue from the Basques; upon the expedi- 
ency of extinguishing a spirit of independence, 
so dangerous from the example it held out, and 
strongly urged the policy of reducing all the 
provinces of Spain to the level of a common ser- 
vitude, and of thus at once extending and se- 
curing the absolute prerogative of the crown. 
In consequence of this proposal, the question of 
the Basque privileges underwent a protracted 
investigation; the case was argued before the 
Council in detail, and considered in all its legal 
and constitutional bearings. During the pro- 
gress of this inquiry, Don Carlos, acting less as 
the Prince than as the friend of the people, 
took ample care that the Biscayan advocates 
should not be deprived of any fair advantage; 
and when the inquiry was brought to an issue, 
he rose and stated, that the ministerial scheme 
involved a manifest breach of the compact so- 
lemnly entered into between the Crown of Spain 
and the people of the free provinces — that good, 
if, indeed, any good could eventually result 
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from such a measure, was not to be obtained 
by a positive violation of faith ; that the Crown 
was bound to respect the established rights of 
the meanest subject of the realm ; that such 
a conspiracy against their privileges was not to 
be endured ; and that the proposition itself was 
an insult to Castillian honour. 

Don Carlos may have prejudices connected 
with the royal authority, in common with his 
countrymen ; but that refusal to enter into an 
unprincipled scheme, though possibly advanta- 
geous to the prerogative, showed a man upon 
whose word, once given, a nation can rely. 
There spoke the same resolute and honest spirit 
which, when in France and captive, declined to 
treat with his Imperial oppressor on any but 
on equal terms ; who, while his brother meanly 
consented to abandon the crown of his ancestors, 
and the people nobly struggKng for that crown, 
refused to give up his birth-right, or to forfeit 
his eventual title, by any voluntary act, saying 
that he was born a Prince of Spain, and would 
maintain his just rights to the last hour of his life. 

But, with respect to the ministerial scheme 
for the suppression of the privileges, the vigo- 
rous condemnation pronounced by Don Carlos 

VOL. II. N 
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had an eleetrical effect on the council ; and the 
worthless project expired in its birth. 

The project^ indeed, expired, but gave rise to 
rerallB unexpected by the projector : the hoBor- 
able part which Don Carlos had taken in the 
council, on a question of such vital interest to 
the Biscayans, was quickly known in Biscay; 
and, from that moment^ he became the undivided 
object of their enthusiasm — ^the centre of their 
hopes— the idol of th^r affections; and, in his 
parson, they now revere the representative of 
their ancient sovereigns, and the guardian of 
their actual liberties ; and when they raise 
the war-cry for that Prince^ the loyalty and the 
liberties of Biscay seem identified in their eyes, 
and are indissolubly bound up in the magic 
of his name. 

Such was the conduct pursued by Don Carlos 
in his mcNre prosperous days ; and this is to a 
great extent the real seoret of the imbounded 
affection felt for him by the Biacayans, in these 
the days of his adversity : past Governments 
had €Sideavoared« as we have seen, to suppress 
their free privileges, by gradual and crafty en- 
eroachments ; but it was left to the almost 
incredible madness of the liberal legislation of 
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Madrid to sweep away their long-established 
Constitution^ and their whole system of laws; 
by a stupid exercise of power resting on no 
ccmceivable right; it was reserved for the liberal 
Ministers af Great Britain^ who onoe professed 
themselves the 'Mends of oonstitutioBal liberty 
all over the worlds to assist in the most oppres- 
sive crusade agaifist a free people that iias dis- 
graced the annals of Europe since ihe partitiQa 
of Poland. 

The infraction of the Biscayan privileges by 
the Quei^i's Ministers was i!iot only an act of 
gross in^us-tice, but, I repeat it, of incredible 
folly : by that act they have become involved in 
an almost interminable war; tkey have lost 
army after army; they have eiKiarmously in* 
creased the burdens of the State, and have ex- 
hausted their already impoverished country for 
an object they may, probably, never attaifi^ and 
of no practical value if obtained ; £br, although 
the Biscayan privileges were ooasiderable, no 
district <^ the Idngdooiv possesang an equal 
population, eooitribiiLted more largely than Bis- 
eay to the support of the Cxown. This pro* 
viiiee maintained and offioered^ at its jowb 
expense, alike in peace or in wax, an army oi 
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fourteen thousand men — ^kept in complete re- 
pair no less than three-and-twenty forts, pro- 
viding artillery, ammunition, and men ; and, in 
periods of invasion, sent forth a host of indepen- 
dent Guerrillas. In times of unusual peril, 
they voluntarily made unusual exertions : in 
1793 they sent eight thousand men to divert 
the attack from the royal army ; and when the 
lines were forced by the invading French, they 
raised, without a sordid scruple, or a dissentient 
voice, an additional body of sixteen thousand 
men, and defended the frontiers, and, for a time, 
repulsed the enemy, with all the characteristic 
courage and constancy of their country. 

The abolition of the Basque privileges is 
sometimes defended on grounds of general ex- 
pediency. Spain, it is said, should be governed 
by equal laws and equal institutions. For the 
reasons I have just stated, the argument of ex- 
pediency is not applicable to the case in point ; 
but even if the abolition of the rights in ques- 
tion be likely to promote the common weal, 
no expectation of remote or even of immediate 
advantage can redeem the turpitude of such an 
act : considerations of expediency may autho- 
rise a compromise of interests and of feelings. 
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but no prospective good can justify a positive 
breach of faith ; no argument of expediency can 
palliate positive injustice; no reasoning can 
maintain a principle of action which, if carried 
generally into practice, would be alike fatal to 
public and to private honour. 

I will here record a few, and a few only, of the 
measures pursued by the Spanish Government, 
in suppressing the privileges of the Basques ; 
for, indeed, since the Queen's accession, the civil 
history of the transactions between that people 
and the Spanish Crown has been little more than 
a melancholy repetition of illegal and violent en- 
croachments on the one hand, and determined 
opposition on the other. Within a few months of 
Ferdinand's death, contributions were levied on 
the people under Butron, in utter defiance of the 
restrictive laws of the land. In January, 1834, 
the Spanish authorities deprived the people of 
the important and almost immemorial right of 
electing their own Alcaldes ; and in the follow- 
ing March contravened the decision of their di- 
recting and legislative juntas, and assumed the 
appointment of the civil police. Cast anos's famous 
proclamation, suspending the Basque privileges, 
and reserving to himself the '* entire power. 
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control^ and jurisdiction" of the country, wa» 
followed by the Estatnto Beal, which appeaered 
in April, avoided all direct allusion to the Free 
States, yet, by a general enactmest, introduced 
into that country the electoral law, in virtue of 
which all the provinces of Spam sent deputies 
to a common Chamber at Madrid,, and thus im- 
posed upon the Basques a right of election mi'* 
known to their law, a right which few or none; 
but the partisans of the> new system would 
acknowledge, and completely superseded their 
native parliaments. Since that period, every 
act passed by the Spanish Goveroment, affect- 
ing the kingdom generally, has, in point of 
wording, applied equally to the Basque pro- 
vinces, in &vour of whidi no reservation haa 
been made, although not only the act of kgift- 
lating at all for Biscay was, on their part, a: 
positive usurpation, but many of their decrees 
were in direct opposition to the fundamental 
laws of the Basque states, and none had re-< 
ceived the assent of the Basque assemblies. 

Had no compact of a conditional nature been 
concluded between the Gov^nments of CastiUa 
and of the free states at the time of their union» 
the Spaniah Government might at present say^ 
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with some shadow of justice^ to the inhabitants 
of the revolted provinces, " We will, indeed, 
divest you of your actual rights, but will confer 
upon you others more consonant to our views, 
or more conducive to the general interests ;" but 
under the circumstances of the case, the Spanish 
Government has not a shadow of right to ad- 
dress this language to the Basque; it is not 
legally or mcnrally justified in sending a single 
soldier into the Basque states, or in daiming 
a single &rthing from the people, except by 
virtue of the arrangements made between the 
Government of Castillo and the Legislatures 
of the provinces at the time of the Union ; the 
Basques promising, at that conjuncture, a per- 
petual fealty to the Crown, and the Crowu 
engaging, for itself and its successors, to main- 
tain the particular institutions which then ex- 
isted in Biscay, — ^not other rights and liberties,, 
which the Spanish Government might, at any 
future period, desire to substitute in their place. 
The Basques may say with justice to the 
Government, " We do not desiderate the new 
Constitution you wish to impose upon us ; let 
us possess in peace the antient laws and customs 
under which we have become prosperous and 
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happy beyond precedent ; we cannot gain; we 
may materially lose by the exchange. What 
results has Spain derived from her constitutional 
system of 1820 and 1834, but foreign war and 
internal revolutions, which have divided families, 
drenched the country with blood, and much 
retarded the general prosperity?" 
, And, indeed, their view of the case does not 
originate in any narrow or exclusive feeling, but 
is founded on a knowledge of facts, and a judi- 
cious calculation of the consequences likely to 
result from the change. 

A traveller, entering the Basque Provinces 
by the Castillian frontier, is impressed by the 
great and sudden, improvement visible in the 
appearance of the population, in their dress, in 
their agriculture, in their very beasts of burden; 
their cottages are neat, and sometimes beauti- 
fully ornamented, and a general air of comfort 
pervades the country. 

Entering Navarre, on the side of Aragon, he 
is equally struck by indications of increased 
prosperity ; and is agreeably surprised by the 
astonishing improvement in the roads which 
are scarcely passable till he reaches the frontier 
of Navarre, but are afterwards broad, smooth^ 
and kept in the highest order. 
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These are but the external symptoms of. the 
i^eal difference which prevails between the in-, 
tetnal arrangements of the privileged provinces 
and those which have no especial rights. Tax- 
ation for local purposes is really applied^ in the 
privileged states^ to the objects for which it is 
nominally raised ; no individual^ or body of men> 
can there embezzle any portion of the public 
money, which is guarded with a jealous eye, and 
dispensed with a judicious hand. 

Representative government is intended to 
secure liberty of person, freedom of speech, 
imdisturbed enjoyment of property, and a wise 
application of the public funds. These advan-. 
tages the Basques have long enjoyed under 
their old charters, but under that constitutional 
system which the Queen's Government is anx- 
ious to introduce into their country, it is noto- 
rious that the public money has been adminis- 
tered most lavishly, and that Ufe and property 
have not been always secure. By acceding to 
the Queen's authority, the Biscayans would not 
only exchange solid political advantages for 
showy and unsubstantial good, but, in all pro- 
bability, for a system entailing the most profuse 
expenditure, and the most corrupt administra- 

^3 
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tioii. How then cma we expect that tlley 
riwukl submit to such a dennuid^ when jiastiee^ 
law, self-interest, and patriotisin, are eqnaOgr 
(^osed to their aeqaiescenee ? 

V, then, the Spanish Goyemmest haire yno*> 
lated privileges, whidi they were bound l^ so* 
lemn compact to support, the war which thejir 
have undertaken against the Biscayans is maai* 
festly oppressive ; and as the British Govern^ 
ment has adopted their acts, by openly espou»* 
kig their cause, k has, of couzse, become in- 
volved in their injustice. The accessory is noi 
less guilty than the principal; and this part 
of the subject I approach with pain. I have 
no prepossesdions which can warp my feelinga 
on the subject : — ^fer although I differ with his 
Majesty's Ministers on some great questions 
of internal change, I am no heated or indiseri- 
minating opponent*, — I trust I am not cgaidk 
to cavil, or slow to praise ; I have not sought 
for matter of objecticHi, but censure, in thia 
instance, would force itself upon the most re*- 

* It is difficult to speak with any confidence of a measuze 
not yet in genefal operation ; but, jadg^ng locally from its 
actual effects, I think the lecent Poo]>Law Bill is likely ttt 
prove one of the greatest benefits ever conferred upon this 
cosBniiy. 
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Luctant^ if a candid mind ; and I cannot coiv> 
template our recent policy towards the Basque* 
widiout feelings of unmingled humiliation at 
the sullied honour of my country, nor without 
a strong emotion of resentment at our treat- 
ment of a people, whom to know was to admire 
and lore. 

I would hring the question hcmie to British 
bosoms, by supposing a case precisely parallel. 
If, at the period <^ the union with Ireland, the 
English Grov<^nunent had endeavoured to carry 
that measure into effect without obtaining the 
oonsent of the Irish Parliament^ if Ministers 
had decreed that the Irish Parliament should 
be considered as absolutely extinguished after a 
given day, but that Ireland might h^eafteir 
send to the English Legislature as many depu- 
ties as the Englidi Governmcmt, in its wisdom* 
migM dboose to permit, offering, at the same 
time, the stem alternative of instant obedience 
or the sword; — if such a crime against freedom 
and jiistice had been committed, I do not think 
" there breathes a man with soul so dead," or 
with so low an estimate of Irish spirit, as to 
suppose that peer, priest, and peasant, would 
not have rallied round the standard of insurrec- 
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tion against an usurping Government. The 
very name of the Union which linked together,, 
the kingdoms of England and of Scotland b j one 
indissoluble tie was hateful to our northern 
brethren for many years after that event; yet. 
their Union was effected by constitutional means^ 
and received the sanction of the Scotch people, 
solemnly and deliberately expressed in the Scot* 
tish parliament. Had this wise attention to 
legal form and substantial justice been difo-e-. 
garded by the Crown, its subjects north of the 
Tweed would, I suspect, have forthwith buckled 
on their claymores, and the tale of Bannockbum 
might have been repeated in a later age ; yet 
this policy, which would have been execrated 
by every good man in England, the Spanish 
Ministers have adopted towards the revolted 
provinces, and have abolished their national 
customs, their immemorial laws, and even their 
representative assemblies: unsupported in this 
proceeding by any legal or moral right, scorn-' 
ing to consult the wishes of the inhabitants, and 
without the consent, and even without asking 
for the consent of those assemblies, which every. 
King of Spain had acknowledged irom the time 
of the Union; which the wiser Sovereigns of 
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the land had treated with ostentatious respectj^ 
and which were avowedly the only legitimate 
organs of the popular will. 

How^ then^ if Spain has acted with gross in- 
justice towards her subjects^ can we exempt from 
censure the British Government^ which has 
strangely deviated from the established usages 
of war, to support her in this criminal policy? 
Justice^ unaffected by time or place, moves 
always on the same eternal springs, and that 
Government which declared, that one principle 
of justice should not subsist for the white man, 
and another for the black, should have felt that 
a measure most' unjust to Ireland, could not, 
umder parallel circumstances, be just to Biscay. 
But why, if these facts be true and this reason- 
ing be correct, does British indignation sleep, 
and is British honour silent ? Because the real 
circumstances of the Biscayan struggle are little 
known or understood in England ; because the 
specious title of a liberal Government in Spain 
conceals from English eyes the real tyranny 
of their acts ; and, lastly, because the poor vic- 
tims of our foreign policy are far removed from 
the pitying observation of the public, and are, 
therefore^ wronged with impunity. 
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The policy now pursued by our Ministers it 
strangely at variance with the prin€q[>les hf 
which they seemed to be actuated when the 
French marched into Spain in 1823: they then 
denounced^ from the Opposition benches^ the 
poficy> or rather cnme, as it was styled^ of inter- 
▼entkm in the internal affairs of other States; 
and yet the interference of France at that 
period was not so indefensible as the interrest^ 
lion of Great Britain in the actual contest. It 
is well known to men who were in France and 
Spain about that time> that the French invasion 
was rather founded on a principle of self-pre- 
servation than of aggression; it was produced 
by a dread of Spanish democracy extending 
into France; by plots on all sides^ and rumours 
of plots; by a great, though undefined, appre- 
hension of danger; by an almost hourly uneasi- 
ness ; by a state of things difficult to describe 
but intolerable to endure ; but in this instance 
we have drawn the sword without any cause of 
alarm, and in unassailed security against a 
people who have never injured or offended us. 

When last a British expedition sailed for 
Spain, it sailed under circumstances more con- 
genial to a generous mind ; it then went forth 
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to resist iihe universal Oppressor^ not to trampte 
on the oppressed; not m-ftoenced by an un^ 
Ifeealthy thirst for distinelicm, biit animated hf 
those loyat and patriolk senttments whi<^ 
can aioBe jinstify^ amd e^n ennoble^ tlie tm^ 
christiam trade c^ war : but now a British force 
has returned to %»in^ under the guidaace of east 
Officer at great tatent, but to promote a can^ 
in which they have my natural interest, and. like 
mercenary bands, to fight for a Sovereign to 
whom they owe no natisral allegiance. 

To an Englishman acquainted with fhe retd 
merits of the war. it is a new. a bitter, a humili-' 
ating sensation to feel that m the fortunes of 
his British countrymen he cannot sympathixe** 
he cannot wish for their defeat ; in such a cause, 
how can he hope for their success ? The proud 
distinction between French and English victo^ 
vies in later times, between the fields of Avtah 
terlitz and Waterloo, lies even less in the com^ 
parative splendour of those great achievements, 
ihan in the different motives by which the im- 
pelling powers were actuated. Great Britain 
fought to rescue. France to enslave the world. 
Little as we have been as yet accustomed to the 
sight. I can but ill endure to see oppression 
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and the British name go hand in hand. I can- 
not desire for England the brightest laurels, if 
they be not pure. If our expedition fail, failure 
viU be attended with national disgrace. If^ 
after months of humiliation, it succeed, the 
triumph of three powerful nations, leagued 
against a land of mountain patriots, >?ill afford 
little scope for exultation ; and I shall not envy 
the feelings of any Englishman returning from 
the subjugation of a free and gallant people. 
. If, then, the cause for which we have unsheathed 
the sword does not deserve our support, the mode 
of administering our assistance has been equally 
unworthy of a great nation. Had the interests of 
England and of justice — for I will never admit 
that, in the eye of a comprehensive statesman,, 
those interests can be disunited without incurring^ 
danger as well as infamy — ^had those interests 
required, on our part, an active intervention in. 
the affairs of Spain, the policy of our Govern- 
ment was obvious, and the country would, un- 
doubtedly, have responded to their appeal. If, 
on the contrary, those interests were unaffected 
by the existing struggle in Spain, neutrality, 
was , the safest, as it was unquestionably the. 
easiest, line to adopt. But the Government 
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steered a middle^ and most unhappy, course :. 
they set in motion a machine which they did 
not even profess to regulate in its after progress ; , 
they commenced operations over which they 
could exercise no subsequent control; they- 
committed the country to an important line of 
policy ; they took the first and easiest, but the 
most critical, because the involving step. Then, 
when foresight, skill, and system were most re- 
quisite for the prosperous execution of their, 
schemes, they shifted the responsibility from 
their own to other hands, and became unac- 
countable for the consequences of their own 
acts ; for how can a government be considered 
answerable for the conduct- of an anny, or the! 
success of an expedition, neither controlled by, 
the eye of the executive, nor supported by the, 
resources of the state ? They urged upon others 
the prosecution of an enterprise, from the re- 
sponsibility of which they shrank themselves ^ 
they resolved upon war, yet abandoned the 
direction pf that war ; by sending out, or at 
least stimulating a British force to invade a 
foreign country, they staked the national honour 
and influence; they should have felt those 
sacred interests might be compromised by the 
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misconduct of the men^ or the incapacity of the 
officers employed, yet the Government and the 
country would be left without remedy. The 
Crown had abdicated all authority over that 
portion of its subjects ; but still the nation 
might suffer by their acts. 

Under such an improvident system the na- 
tional honour, the national arms must be ex- 
posed to defeat; an English Officer is placed 
imder the immediate control of a foreign Oe- 
neral ; and his most strenuous exertions and 
best considered schemes may be, as they have 
been, thwarted by the jealousy, or defeated 
by the folly, of his superior. Are these the 
influences by which n British legion should be 
surrounded ? Is this the state to which a Bri* 
tish Officer should be reduced ? Is this a posi- 
tion in which the King and the Country should 
be placed? Should the honour and influenoe 
of Great Britain be consigned to any guardianr 
ship but the responsible advisers of the Crown ? 
The national honour is our dearest possession; 
and shall that alone be placed out of the pale of 
constitutional law? 

The influence of thk country should only be 
exerted when absolutely required for the pro- 
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teetion and advancement of some real interest^ 
and great precauticm should be taken, that it 
be not endangered by tte manner in which it 
i4 exercised. The influence of nations, as of 
indiyidixab, is the growth of years, but may be 
lost in a day. 

And, practically, have the national interests 
received no injury since the sailing of the ex* 
pedition? Is it no diminution of the national 
credit in a foreign land, that the military labours 
of our men and officers, during many con- 
secutive months in Spain, vere measured^ not 
by high and honorable achievements, for which, 
indeed, they had few real c^portunities, but by 
excesa of insubordination on the one hand, and 
extent of punishment on the other ? Is it no 
legitimate matter of national complaint, that so 
great a portion of that force should have perished 
under the united influence of disease and the 
sword, without fulfilling the object £or which it 
was sent out, or even striking one effective blow? 
Is it no reflection on the foresight of the Gh>- 
vemment which refied so blindly on promises thai 
could not be performed, that among the unhappy 
remnant of our almost dissipated legion, mutiny 
and desertion, produced, in a great measure, by 
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want of pay, should have succeeded each other 
in such disgraceful alternation ? It is a lower- 
ing thought to national pride, that Englishmen 
should have been encouraged by the Crown to 
take part in the expedition, and yet, when, 
made prisoners in the exercise of what they 
were led to believe a lawful vocation, should 
have been shot as pirates and malefactors. But 
our Government were, it seems, astonished at 
the news of their execution, though I do not 
think that circumstances altogether justified 
this amazement. 1 do not know whether our 
Englishmen might have been admitted to the 
protection of the cartel under the strict letter 
of the Convention, but they were, I am of 
opinion, excluded from its beneficial operation 
by the spirit of the agreement. 

At the time when the Convention was signed^ 
it could not have entered into the mind of 
either of the contracting parties that the British 
Government would have adopted a measure 
' almost unprecedented in the annals of civilized 
nations ; would have sent forth a band of Eng- 
lish adventurers to serve under Spanish colours^ 
and, availing themselves of this strange de- 
parture from the usages of legalized war, have 
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said to one of the belligerent parties^ "You 
shall extend to troops supplied with arms^ am- 
munition, and equipments from the stores and 
arsenals of a foreign country, in short to a force 
in all respects essentially foreign, as to a part 
of the Spanish army, that protection which, in 
their natural character of British subjects, they 
could have no right to expect under the peculiar 
circumstances of a war in which slaughter 
is the rule, and mercy the exception." Be- 
sides, it must not be forgotten that when the 
treaty was agreed upon, Zumalacarregui pro- 
posed that, in case of the extension of the civil 
war beyond the limits of Navarre and the three 
provinces, the convention should have equal 
force in other parts of Spain ; but to this the 
Christino General reused to accede, confining 
the operation of the Treaty to the armies carry- 
ing on the war in Biscay and Navarre at that 
particular time. ' Los mismos egercitos actual- 
mente belligerantes en las provincias Vascon- 
gadas y en el Reino de Navarra.' After such a 
restriction, I hardly think that an English le- 
gion, which had no existence at the time of the 
negociation, could fairly claim protection under 
a treaty which, by general admission, excludes 
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firom its operation the Grallician^ Valentian^ Ca« 
taloniai], and even the Asturian Caxlists and 
Cfaristinos. But to whichever opinion the law of 
nations, or the strict interpretation of the Eliot 
Treaty, may incUne, the interests of our poor 
countrymen would have been better consulted, 
if the British Grovemment had aiscertained, 
before the sailing of the expedition, whether 
they would or would not be admitted to the 
benefits (^the cartel 

The expedition chimied in with the general 
views <rf the Government. Protection was, 
therefore, presupposed* with that inconsiderate 
haste which has diaracteri^ed the whole course 
of their Spanish policy, and on this gratuitous 
supposition Don Carlos's decree was denounced 
Irjr Ministers as a forgery. Our countrymen 
were, in consequence, reassured, and some were, 
perhaps, led into the snare by a declaration 
apparently official in its character, but whcdly 
feonded in error. 

I am not supporting the Decree of Durango ; 
I sincerely Yfisk it had never been issued* It is 
severe in principle, and has been severe in its 
operation. But, before we load Don Carlos 
with abuse, it may be well to inquire whether 
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he possessed the power, even if he had the wish 
to exercise in our favour the blessed prerogative 
of mercy^ surrounded as he was by partizans 
galled by our interference, and smarting under 
the recent butchery of their friends. 

It must not be forgotten that the Christines 
originally confined the benefits of the Eliot 
Treaty within the narrowest range, and have 
subsequently acted upon it according to the 
strictest and harshest interpretation of which 
it is susceptible. It must be remembered that 
our present Government had sent an ofiicer 
to the head-quarters of General Bodil during 
the period of his greatest atrocities, thereby 
affording an indirect but powerful sanction to 
the slaughter of every Carlist who fell into his 
hands, and, above aU, it must be recollected 
that the old Biscayan law proclaimed deaths 
which even the Sovereign could not legally 
remit, against every invader of the soU. Un- 
doubtedly that law, ''more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance," was, in a great 
jneasuroy suspended by the Eliot Treaty; but 
public opinion was sensibly alive in Biscay to th^ 
very intelligible difference drawn by Don Carlo% 
when he conununicated the benefit of the Con- 
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vention to the Christine forces, and refused it 
to the British Legion. The Basques, at the 
period of the signing of the Convention, sub- 
mitted to a departure from their old enactment, 
because the treaty was in their opinion fair and 
impartial, and secured the same advantages to 
both of the contending parties; but equally 
convinced that a foreign force was excluded from 
the protection of the cartel by the whole tenor 
and animus of the transaction, they were un- 
willing to sacrifice an iota of their ancient law 
to benefit a host of foreign invaders, without 
some reciprocal advantage in return for that 
concession. 

It is easy for men who have never known the 
miseries of civil war to censure the exasperated 
feelings of the Basques ; but a people struggling 
pro aris et focis cannot afford to be generous ; 
and a British population, opposing a foreign 
enemy on their native soil, and in defence of their 
native rights, would, I suspect, under similar 
circumstances, pursue a similar course. Our 
Officers of the Legion went out to carry desola- 
tion into the heart of a friendly land, for pur- 
poses of amusement — ^to acquire a little distinc- 
tion ; and, as we were told by our Government, 
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to become practically acquainted with the art of 
war; while they were actuated by motives so 
light and so little in accordance with a Christian 
policy, the Basques were struggling for all that 
is most dear to the heart of man ; and, in the 
deep and stirring emotions produced by such 
a contest, were indifferent, when vanquished, to 
the boon of life, and when victorious had little 
inclination to stretch a point of law or grace 
in favour of men who, themselves possessing 
an ancient and an honoured Constitution, left 
their own country to deprive others of that in- 
estimable benefit. 

But if the censure lavished by our Ministers 
upon the Durango Decree were only dictated by 
honest indignation for wrong, why did acts com- 
mitted by the Constitutional leaders, and sane- 
tioned by the Constitutional Government, and 
precisely parallel in their nature, excite no corre- 
sponding sympathies? When a Frenchman, 
enlisted in the service of Don Carlos, was put 
to death by the Queen's Generals, on the 
ground that France being at peace with Spain 
he was justly doomed to die by that law of na- 
tions which he had infringed, not a doubt was 
past on the propriety of the act, not an expres- 

VOL. II. o 
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sion of cenaure escaped tiie lips of our Goveni- 
ment. When iiie same act was repeated on a 
greater scale by Lopez Banos, long after the 
signing of liie Cartel, the same indifference was 
shown by our Ministers. In the summer of 1835, 
a Pole and some Frenchmen, persons of birth 
and education^ who had landed in Spain, to join 
the standard of Don Carlos, were taken by the 
Constitutional authorities; and, notwithstand- 
ing the humane remonstrances ineffectually 
made by some officers of the British Legion, 
were delib^ately shot by order of the Com- 
mandant of Santander, who pleaded, in his justi* 
fication, the general but positive instructions of 
his Government. His Majesty's Ministers can- 
not deny these facts, and yet they impute blame, 
and in no measured language, to an unfortunate 
Prince for doing that which the allies whom 
they support have done, and which they must, 
therefore, be supposed to have tacitly sane- 
tioned. 

I am, I own, unwilling to enter much at 
length into the policy of the expedition, because 
I feel the objection to our share in the transac* 
tion is of a higher nature, and that our conduct 
should be condemned not so much because it is 
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inexpedient as because it is unjust. Biit if th^ 
principle is bad, the poli<y is equally defec^ 
:tiyje« To send out British subjects to mix 
mthmen in the habitnal perpetration of cruel^ 
ties which no Christian leaders but i:ho6e 0I 
Spain would enjoin, and no Christian Oovem- 
ment but Christina's tolerate, is not a happy 
mode of imprdving the national character. To 
send out British subjects to assist an enter- 
prise nominally undertaken for the Queen's 
support, but really to heart; down ancient insti-* 
tutions and old attachments, and, perhaps, to 
see them eventually return impregnated with 
the democratic principles of their new asso- 
ciates : in short, in 1835, to renew, at least in 
this last respect, the game which France 
played with reference to America in 1789, is 
not, I think, in the unquiet feeling and under 
the unsettled circumstances of our own country, 
the soundest policy which a British statesman 
could adopt. 

Besides, the great military powers may here- 
after imitate, for other purposes, with more 
mccess, and on a larger scale, the precedent 
which we have just established. We deprecate 
the principle, but set the example of interven-^ 

o2 
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tion in the internal affairs of other states^ and 
we adopt this dubious policy without the dignity 
that becomes the interposition. of a great state* 
While the real independence of the country 
should be unflinchingly maintained, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the peace of Europe 
essentially depends upon a system of mutual 
forbearance. Consequently it is not wise to 
alienate the great northern powers for an ob* 
ject conducive to no British interest whatever, 
and by an extraordinary deviation from the 
established usages of war. Must not our influ* 
ence, even in the cause of humanity, be weak* 
ened by our Spanish policy? How can we 
hereafter, should circumstances appear to re- 
quire it at our hands, remonstrate with Austria 
in behalf of her Italian subjects without a In* 
dicrous appearance of insincerity ? ' How can 
we plead with Bussia against Polish persecu^^ 
tion, after our treatment of the Basques? . 

I cannot, moreover, believe that his Majesty's 
Ministers were advancing the real interests of 
tliis country in building up the revolutionary 
edifice in Spain upon the absolute ruin of the 
old state of things. For we have only been 
supporting the Queen nominally; we have been 
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supporting a party that disclaimed her autho- 
rity, because the policy pursued by her Minis- 
ters was not sufficiently violent. We have been 
supporting the Juntas of the Provinces, in which 
all the Jacobinism of Spain was concentrated; 
Juntas which, by a display of physical force, com- 
pelled her Majesty to dismiss an administration 
in which, she had confidence, and to replace 
them by men more congenial to their views *. 

The Boyalist party in Spain were sincerely 
attached to England ; their hatred of the French 
I Bevolution had bound them to this country by 
a common principle; the generous and effec- 
tive aid administered by Great Britain riveted 
that attachment, and although, during the great 
Peninsular contest the full force and expression 
of that feeling may have been, in some de- 
gree, repressed by the petty jealousies of the 
hour, and the obvious and somewhat humbling 
inferiority of the Spaniards in discipline and 
organization, still the memory of our services 
sank deep in the hearts of the Royalists, and 
inelined them most favourably to Great Britain. 
God grant that our recent policy may not have 

* M. Mendizabal was forced upon the Queen by the insur- 
refction of the Juntas. 
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converted that gratitude into lasting resent- 
ment! 

But the prevailing party in Spain> although^, 
in the humiliating state o£ their external rela- 
tionSf they gladly avail themselves of the pro- 
tection which Great Britain has been so eager to 
grant» is, and has been« for many years>. opposed 
to English, interests. The success&l result of 
our exertions in the Peninsular war; which se- 
cured, to us the attachment of the Boyalist* in 
some degree alienated &om us. the affections of 
the Liberal party. Strangers to that high 
sense of national independenoe> so chacacteristicr: 
of the uncorxupted Spaniard* they fsequently 
asserted that England, had: perpetuated their 
domestic servitude, and said they would have, 
readily exchanged their old laws, and tibeir an- 
cient dynasty, for the more uniform code of 
France, and for a foreign Mastes — ^himself the: 
jslave of a foreign, despot 

^ Timefr are changed : they have now a Consti- 
tution, and are ia close. aUiance with England^ . 
for the moment, the necessities of their situa- . 
tion allow them- no alternative, but their desica 
for English connexion has not increased, be- 
cause their real views and principles are hostile 
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to the system upon which the Government is» 
conducted and society is based in England^ 
They hate us for our Established Church ;; 
they hate us for our laws of primogeniture;^ 
they hate us for our House of Lords. Desirous 
Qf rooting out the last vestiges of aristocrade^ 
institutions in their own country^ they abhor a^ 
system of liberty, preserved and tempered^ as it: 
is in England, by a graduated subordination of 
ranks, and by aristocratic checks. They detiest 
a system which has long proved that a ciril 
and ecclesiastical aristocracy can co-exist with a 
large measure of practical freedom; in shorty they 
secretly dislike a country whose example refiites- 
their reasoning, and whose influence, if wisely 
exerted, would, in some degree, oblige diem to^ 
respect those interests at home. 

Those interests they will not respect whea: 
they can safely unmask their views; for their 
notions of dvil government are essentially re- 
publican*: French centralization^ French insti*-- 

* The proposed division of the Spanish territory into districts 
is one among many proofs of this tendency in the liberal party, 
aud is a servile imitation of the departmental system of France, 
^e old names should be sedulously retained : with respect to 
tiie old provincialj privileges, their abolition is favourable to. a 
system of republican equality, but it is equally favourable to the 
views of despotism. The proud attachment of the Spaniards 
to the provincial distinctions is akin to this spirit of liberty ; it 
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ttttions divested, however, of the upper Chamber 
and perhaps the Crown, and a system of pro-* 
perty modelled on that of France, are the great 
objects of their desire. A dispassionate cxm^ 
viction> upon general principles, of the superior 
advantages attending British connexion, will be* 
more than counterbalanced in the eyes of the 
ruling party, by that gradual approximation to 
the French system which a closer connexion 
with France would more certainly and easily 
induce. To this system they will steadfastly 
incline, partly from opinion, partly from the 
desire of aggrandizing their own faction upon 
the ruin of the old interests of the country, and, 
in some degree, for the gratification of party 
resentments. 

It may be said that I have exaggerated the 
political bias of the prevailing party in Spain ; 

serves as a strong though somewhat irregular rampart against 
the foreiga invader and the domestic tyrant: as long as 
these distinctions are preserved, the germs of freedom can never 
be wholly destroyed ; but when the country is placed under 
a completely uniform system ; when prefectures are established 
in every district, patronage, with its wide-spreading corruption, 
takes the place of ancient privilege, and 4e8poti8m can be more 
easily established. In a common hatred of the old provincial 
privileges, the French democrat and his imperial master were 
agreed. From their destruction the democrat expects the 
establishment of uniform rights— the tyrant, with more reasonj, 
of uniform despotism. 
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but let us refer to the recorded language of 
men who may be said to represent the opinions, 
as they constitute an influential portion, of the 
Eberal party in Spain. When the amnesty by 
which the emigrant Spaniards were restored to 
Spain was promulgated, it might have been 
itopposed that some gratitude would have 
mingled with the prospect of a return to their 
native country; that a more extended inter- 
course with the world would have made the 
banished patriots doubt the soundness of their 
old subversive schemes; that affliction Would 
have taught them charity, and the result of 
former errors would have induced a moderation 
unknown to their earlier years : on the contrary, 
even in the first moment of mutual congratulation, 
many of them, unmoved by this act of sponta- 
neous kindness on the part of the Crown, drew 
up an address to the Queen, in which they de- 
nounced prescriptive rights, and called upon the 
Government to reject half measures as unsuited 
to the time ; to cut the Gordian knot, and to con- 
fiscate the property of the Church, as the legiti- 
I^ate possession of the people, and an usurpation 
of the soil, thereby annihilating their enemies 

o3 
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by » emf^i sttoke*. Gould, any- tcmpexate. oc 
qmnilialing poliCT be emeetecL from men wbu 
»ei^dJaZUa^^cb .de<»«dn.lia. 
te attaQk:tbeniofl7. sasredpinoiplea upon wlxidi 
pnoperty oan be bascd».aitd:^th such a* vindicib 
lire e^qnaBflrsibniof: hostility, to tiie most revezed! 
and influential order of the State? I caim^ 
think dtat Britiab intere^v, already oj^ressed. 
by the demoeraoy o£ the time^ are likely to be 

* " The reverse will be the result of your Majesty's laudable 
iBtentioDS^ ualeMy with an energetie resolutifm^ you cot tfae^ 
Gordian. knot, &c^ Ac. &c. Cut> then^ this luiot, and, by that 
single stroke, your Majesty will annihilate all .your enemies* 
l!be omiiS' of eflbctiqg tbns, . aie to issue a deeree^ by wldck tiit 
people shall be invested with the territorial possessions of the 
ciergy. Those enormous riches have been acquired' only by 
divine rigid, and are robberies eonumtted against, the. commu-' 
mty ; first, by the donations of kings, who snatched from the 
grasp of the Moots wfaatthe-Mbois had i»evioasly taken fioitt the 
Spaniards ; and as it is self-evident that the Spanish soil is not 
an article of merchandise imported from Africa, hence the injus- 
tice of confiscating the land, and bestowing it on the t^ttgjf 
instead of restoring it to the people to whom that land belonged 
before the invasion of the Moors. In the second place, the sut^ 
pluK riches of the clergy were acquired by testamentary clauses 
wrung on their death-bed Xrom the wealthy, aflrighted by 
msfmces and snggestiens. Your Majesty perceives, then^tliai 
the possessions of the clergy legitimately belong to the people, 
from whom iu various ways they have been stoten ; for which 
reason thosepossessions^&c. &c. &q. Timid oouns^ors may lead 
your Majesty to apprehend the defection of the clergy ; but fear 
itnot ; for the peopIe> gained by the reform, will not join them^ 
or take arms in behalf of those who have usurped their lawful 
patrimony." This document is to be found at length in the 
work of the Baron de Los Vallos. 
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sdvaneed by an intimate and still mcreamog: 
afiiance with such a party. 

We stfe told by the Grovemment, that in* for. 
vmEiiBg the progressr of the revokttion in 9paiB4 
they have promoted the best interests of Great 
Britain. Our Ministers have acknowledged- th# 
Queen's authority; Ihey have entered into 9k 
tceaty to support her claims by a> naval arma- 
Blent; they have finmished her with an enoT'* 
monsi mipply of arms> at a large cost, to prcH 
secute a war against her own> subjects; the^, 
have permitted her to enlist troops in thiai; 
country, and have stimulated our countrymen td^ 
enlist under her banners. Finally, they have, 
exceeded the provisions of the treaty by which: 
they pretend to be guided, and making an uninr 
telligible distinction between co-operation asid^. 
intervention, have sent our Marines to take an; 
active part- in the struggle. The pitiable exfai*^, 
bitions of the British Eegioni for months inac^ 
tive, and now apparently dissolving under the; 
oombined effects of desertion and defeat ; and . 
the distant and discreet co-operation of the. 
Marines at St. Seba8tian> with their unfortu- 
nately rapid retreat before an inferior foice at 
!ffontarabia> are circumstan^s that have dliawn^. 
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largely on the ridicule of Europe, and reflect na 
lustre on the policy which placed those brave 
men in such an unseemly predicament. M. 
Mendizabal's government was therefore bound, 
by a thousand obligations, to an Administration 
which so good-naturedly incurred this heavy 
sacrifice of credit in his behalf. 
* How was that debt acknowledged at a time 
when benefits were recent, and gratitude for past 
favours was stimulated by the hope of further 
assistance ? Surely, if not by a return of solid- 
and substantial benefits, at least by a prepon* 
derating increase of British influence over the 
councils of Spain, by a disposition to take our 
advice, and accede to our wishes. Lord Mel- 
bourne, however, whose government has con- 
ferred so many obligations on the Spanish Ad-» 
ministration, frankly admits that he has vainly 
endeavoured to check the atrocities of the war. 
Yet our late Government, which showed no pecu- 
liar sympathy with the Queen's cause, succeeded, 
during its brief term of power, in humanizing the 
contest, as far as it then extended. 

Had not this country stooped from the high 
position which she occupied as a neutral power, 
our Ministers might have retained an equal and 
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steady influence over the councils of tlie two. 
<H>Bflicting parties; they might hare success* 
fliUy assumed the blessed office of mediation^ 
Sind moderated the excesses of both ; but theit 
unwise interference has naturally deprived them 
<^f all weight with Don Carlos, with the Basques^ 
and that large portion of the Spanish people 
against whom they have acted ; while, by their 
own admission^ they are utterly unable to direc 
the councils of their allies to any beneficial pur- 
poses. We have therefore abandoned a digni* 
fied and advantageous position without obtain* 
ing any compensation for that loss. 
. The marked decline of British influence is 
E^ongly proved by the circumstances which fol- 
lowed the murder of Cabrera*s mother : an act 
damning to the Generals who committed it^ to 
the party that approved it, and to the Govern- 
ment that did not avenge it. When questioned 
on this point, our Ministers stated, exultingly, 
that as soon as the intelligence of the crime 
arrived in England, they wrote to Madrid, they 
demanded satisfaction, Mr. Villiers waited on 
the Prime Minister, and Nogueras was, in conse- 
quence, deprived of his command. To punish 
the subordinate ruffian, by whose hesitating 
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kand tbe offence vns oommittect^ and yet to- 
Bpace— HiOy Bot to Bpare>biit to xetain in si'poi4? 
ot the liighoit eonfidence-^nd* eTen to honoiar 
TOfeH still more important dutiea die mastcar 
apixit, by whom the monstrous order was d^** 
boately given, would not, in other times, have^ 
been eonndered a triumphant vindication oF 
Biritish honour, or quite consistent with our* 
good old notions of equal justice and equal law. 
This juggling* attempt to defeat the ends of 
justice, under a semblance of fervour in its cause, 
and thus impoise upon the common sense of 
mankind, may be a species of atonement com- 
patible with the principles of a Spanish Govern- 
ment ; but British honour, compromised by the 
acts of her sworn allies, is ill appeased by a 
hollow satisfaction, which it was, at once, an 
insult to offer, and a degradation to accept*. 

* It seems that Mine, shrinking from the abhorrence created 
b^this act, has endeaTOimd t» justify faimflelf by stating thai 
Cabrera's mother was not executed by way of reprisal, but on 
account of her participatioxi in a conspiracy detected by the 
Government itself, andm viitue of a sentence regulssly pasted ■ 
upon her. If this be true, it is somewhat singular, that when 
ovr GoveiiiBient demanded- satisfsetbn for that outrage ftoim 
the Court of Madrid, the Spaiush Ministers not only suppressed 
this plain and satisfactory solution of the matter, but, on the 
CQUtraiyv in.defereue»to oar xemopstrance, proceeded to puoosby 
not indeed the author of the crime, but the subordinate agent 
who carried it into execution* Why was Nogu£ras dismissed* 
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But stilL moiQL Teeeiitiy^.tli& utter- failure of 
]|fettish iafluenoe at Madnd was raauiCeflted oir 
a. point immediately ccmaeeted with British 
iatferesta^ It is- welL k&owD^ that a gentlemaax: 
0€auiQcted with (me? of our leading joumaU "*" se»- 
sided, at Madxid^ ami supplied die psess with. 
in£armatiQii of' peculiar aocnraoy, and cf great 
impoitonoei to mdiYiduak in thia country^ who 
were disposed, to embark in. Spanieli: i^eeala<» 
ticms* Yet, because he ventured to warn hia. 
deluded countrymen against ruin in liie shape-: 
of fahre re^esentt^ns, arad held up to* tiiem 
the naked tenth;, he was anreatedl and forcibly^: 
conveyed to the fiontiei^ in spite of the: nsgret. 
expressed, by the British Minister; who openly? 
deplored the outrage he had not the influenee^ 
to prevent f . 

from his command, and of what offence was he gvaliyj if Ga- 
bfera's motbes w«b executed in vktiie ol a seDtenee of la^? 

.* The Morning. Herald. 

f I am far from attributing to Mr. Villiers the decline of Bri- 
tish inaaeiice.in JSpaiiL Oa the- ceBtrBry> it has decliaed, not^ia^ 
consequence of any remissness on his part, but in spite of his 
abilities and exertions to sustain it. With an acute under- 
standing and a peifect knowled^ of the world, he combines in 
a singular degree that maviier in modo etfortiter in re which 
is iBfTidHable in all diplomatic intetcouvse-with the people and 
statesmen. of the South; but the un&rtunate policy we have 
latterly pursued towards Spain would have neutralised theeilbrts 
of any miaistw* . . . . 
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There was a time when Englishmen were 
considered safe in every part of the civilized 
world ; there was a time when an outrage com- 
mitted on the person of a British subject by 
Spaniards, and not redressed by the Spanish 
Government^ drew down upon that people the 
whole weight of British indignation ; — but 
that time is past, and the violation of British 
rights^ which was considered^ in better days, a 
sufficient cause for war, is not^ at present, deemed 
worthy of a remonstrance^ 

Why has our influence so utterly declined 
at Madrid ? Because our Government has mis- 
conceived the character of the parties with which 
it has to deal ; because it has stimulated that 
revolution which it should have endeavoured^ 
not, perhaps, to thwart, but to moderate; because 
it has courted familiarity when it should have 
ensured respect; because, by an improvident 
treaty, it has hampered the free agency of their 
own, and of every succeeding administration; 
because, continually halting between indirect 
and positive intervention,— -now sending troops 
to Spain, not commissioned,— now directing 
the paid forces of the kingdom against a party 
unknown to the state and with which we are 
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not at war> they have led us into a maze of in* 
congruities, have compromised us hopelessly 
tfrith the mass of the Spanish nation^ and have 
at length pledged themselves so deeply to the 
revolution^ that they have scarcely the power, 
even if they had the wish, to recede. Of this, 
OUT Spanish allies are ftiUy aware, and of this 
they take ample advants^e. 

^rom the principles avowed by the leaders 
of the liberal party, and from their increasing* 
ascendency over the councils of Madrid, I can 
hardly think it probable that what yet survives 
of the aristocratic institutions in Spain is very 
likely to be long preserved under the existing 
influences. There was a time, and not remote — 
God grant that period may not have passed 
away entirely !— when a constitutional system 
might have been successfully introduced into 
Spain; there were elements which would have 
facilitated the formation of a balanced system 
of government; but the utter dereliction of 
justice, the disregard of life and property, the 
desecration of the religious houses, and the con- 
tempt for every national prejudice, that both 
now and in 1820 have accompanied the progress 
of the constitutional regime, have so completely 
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connected^ in the minds of a large i&a}ority ofi 
the nation^ free institutions with all that freemes 
should most abhor, that any experiment of that 
nature, never easy of execution, will have in* 
creased difiSculties to contend with in the life** 
time of the actual generation. 

Be this as it may, it is clear to every man ac* 
quainted with the present state of Spsun, that, 
^cepting in the privileged provinces, where the 
eontest is most effectively maintained, and 
maintained on mixed and peculiar grounds, the 
struggle in other parts of the kingdom is al- 
most exclusively between those who wish fxk: 
preserve, perhaps too unreservedly, but still 
in accordance with the general feeling of the 
people, and those who wish not to reform, but 
absolutely to destroy. 

Taking this view of the question only, and 
excluding, for a moment, from our considera- 
tion our revolting treatment of the Basques, £ 
cannot think that it was prudent in a British 
Administration to depart &om that neutrality 
which substantially was power, and to adopt one: 
of two extreme parties, with neith^ of which 
9,. British statesman could wholly sympathize ;^ 
but least of aE was it conducive to British in^ 
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terests^ to push forward revolution in Spain by 
active intervention^ and thereby strengthen the 
revolutionary impulse at home and all over 
Europe. 

The discussions which have lately engrossed 
the attention o£ our legidature^ on poin<» of 
great domestic interest, have generally tumied 
rather upon the extent than^ upon the expe* 
dieney of reform. These points^ and others 
more of degree than of principle^ will soon be? 
disposed of, and we shaU then stand upon the 
threshold of those more important questions, 
whose' serious consideration canisot be very^ 
long warded: off. It will then remain to be 
seen whether we can still p»senre the prindpkrr 
of those infititutions, upon which hang not onljr 
the mixed character of our peculiar system^ of' 
Government^ but the whole structure of society 
as it exists ia En^nd. 

Whatever may be the relative stoength of 
parties when that dity of trial comes, of this I 



feel sure, that, under the present rapid system 
of. general communicatsion, no politacal changes 
occurring in one part of Europe can be witiiout' 
their influence on another; and the disappear- 
ance of the old institutions, and perhaps of even 
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the privileged orders, from a country so impor* 
taut, and that has been for ages so eminently 
aristocratic as Spain, by habituating the British 
mind to changes of that description as the al- 
most inevitable result of the tendency of the 
times, when it is, to a great extent, the effect of 
our own policy, will render it infinitely more 
difficult for any British Government to battle 
successfully in favour of institutions which we 
pretend to respect at home, but which we have 
condemned abroad. 

Great internal changes have taken place in 
continental states, with a rapidity of imitation 
that would be almost ridiculous if their result* 
upon the happiness: of mankind were not too 
serious to admit of any but the gravest reflec- 
tion. Spain was revolutionized in the spring 
of 1820, Portugal followed her example in the 
same year, and Naples in the autumn. Pied- 
mont took precedence in the spring of 1821, 
and was immediately followed by the famous 
Greek Revolution. 

We are not liable, it is true, to such extreme 
and sudden revulsions, but it is a great mistake 
to suppose that we are not sensibly affected by 
the internal policy of other states^ The Revo- 
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lution of Paris in 1830, which overturned the 
Kinsr of Holland's Government in the Nether- 
lands, and led to the Polish Insurrection, had a 
powerful effect in England, and gave an im* 
pulse to the popular mind which, being com* 
municated at the crisis of a general election, 
unquestionably accelerated, if it did not pro- 
duce, the changes we have witnessed at home. 

I cannot, then, be of opinion that it was pru* 
dent in the Ministers of the Crown to stimulate 
by undeserved praise and active assistance the 
revolutionary Government of Spain, either with 
rrference to the political prepossessions and 
general state of the parties now dividing that 
country, or, indeed, with reference to Spain 
itself as a part of the European community. 

Strict neutrality would have been our wisest 
policy. It is an^object of great importance that 
England should be upon friendly terms with 
Spain, and I do not think that object likely to 
be advanced by sending * a British force to in- 

* It may be said that the GoTemment pennitted the legion 
to embark for Spain, but did not send them out. A British 
public looks to things, and is not misled by words ; a govern- 
ment that repeals the existing law to enable a particular force 
to go out for a particular purpose, and supplies them with arms 
to carry their intentions into effect, virtually sends out that 
force, and no sophistry can prejudice this plain view of the 
question. 
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terfere in a dispute of a purely domestic cha- 
xactei^ and in opposition to a numerous and 
influential party in the country. But we were 
bound by treaty^ I have beard it said. Bound ! 
-—and to what? Not to declare war, for war 
we have not declared^ but to take a step almost 
unprecedented in the military practice and con- 
trary to the established usages (tf Europe. This 
reasoning cannot hold as an exculpation of our 
policy. Besides^ the treaty in question was 
framed^ or at least signed^ by Lord Palmerston^ 
and if the acts^ committed under the sanction 
and in pursuance of the spirit of that agreement, 
be impolitic and unjust^ the treaty itself was 
wholly indefensible. 

We have considered the justice and policy of 
the war ; let us, for a moment^ review the con- 
duct of that Spanish Government for which we 
have made large sacrifices of honour and good 
faith. On wbat principles has the civil war 
been conducted? On the part of the Queen's 
Government by a system of massacre abhorrent 
to every virtuous and manly feeling, and never 
exceeded by the worst men in the worst state of 
society. 

When Lord Palmerston so severely censures 
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Don Carlos for his Durango Decree^ does he 
forget that Greneral Bodily whom his Lordship 
honoured with a special envoy at his camp in 
Biscay; when in Estremaditra^ and long before 
the conflicting parties had become exasperated 
by nmttial acts ctf cruelty, overtbok, seized, 
and put to death fourteen domestics of the 
Prince; men said io hare been helpless and 
unarmed, and not accused of any crime but that 
of following into exile the master whom they 
liad served for years, and would not abandon 
inh is falling fortunes? This was an act in- 
.tended by its ferocious author to wound th6 
Prince through the medium of his kindest af- 
fections, and was calculated to banish every 
feeling of charity from his bosom towards thos6 
who perpetrated the deed, and towards the 
foreigners who afterwards supported them. 

I do not think the moral people of this country 
can admire a system under which the General 
of the Spanish forces*, at once the tool and^ 
before his defeat, the idol of his Government 
commanded every fifth inhabitant of a certain 
place to be put to death, and carried that sen-^ 
tence into execution, because they had neglected 

* General Mina* 
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to afford him the requisite amount of informa- 
tion as to the moyements of a Carlist battalion. 
The sterling sense of England repudiates that 
species of liberty under which the peasants of 
the Bastan were murdered, because, blindfolded, 
and without the power of disobeying their em- 
ployers, they had been compelled to bury some 
Carlist pieces ; it abhors the conduct of that 
Chief who never gave quarter during his com- 
mand, and after a battle butchered every prisoner 
in cold blood ; at a time, too, when the sick and 
wounded Constitutionalists were taken into the 
Carlist hospitals, and tended with that generous 
solicitude which a brother in adversity receives 
from gallant men ; and when, in the commence- 
ment of the war, Zumalacarregui took the fort of 
Echari Arenas, and, in return for the unsparing 
slaughter of his countrymen, bestowed upon his 
Constitutional prisoners the free gift of liberty 
and life, and actually sent an escort to protect 
the liberated soldiers from the vengeance of the 
people as far as Pampeluna, what, under such 
circumstances, will English faith and honour say 
of him who, basely violating every law of civi- 
lized warfare, and every obligation of gratitude, 
seized that escort, and imprisoned them in the 
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dungeons of the city, where they might have 
been languishing at the present hour if Lord 
Eliot had not honourably insisted on their de^ 
liverance? — and, finally, can even Christian 
charity find an excuse for one who punished 
the unfortunate surgeon with deaths because, in 
contravention of his ferocious edict *, and yield- 
ing to the better feelings of our nature, that 
Eumane Christino ventured to assuage the last 
earthly sufferings of a dying Carlist ? 

These are not laws against the Carlists only, 
these are laws against every generous sentiment, 
injunctions against every Christian duty. Can 
words express our horror at the conduct of this 
man and the Administration which supported 
him ? Yes, there is one emotion stronger in the 
bosom of an Englishman, for indignation at this 
wickedness is lost in sorrow that our Ministers 
should have appeared to countenance their acts 
by lauding at home that barbarous Govern- 
ment and assisting it by our arms abroad. 

We have considered the principles upon 
which the Crown of Spain has acted with refer- 
ence to the Basques. I see no indications of 

* An edict issued by Mina, in which any medical assistance 
to a wounded or even dying Carlist was punishable by death. 
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ft wifier policy towards the rest of its subjects; 
few, if any, real abuses have been correeted, 
while a system of unsparing hostility has been 
earned on against every institution endeared 
to the people, either by their prejudices, their 
fiuth, or the experience of ages. It is scarcety 
necessary to observe, that the monastic esta- 
blishments were deeply rooted in the national 
affection, though always marked out as objects 
of hatred and plunder by the democratic party 
in the towns. I have stated, in an earlier part 
of my work, that I differ widely from the view 
generally taken of the inutility of these insti- 
tutions — at least, of the wealthier institutions 
of the kind. 

Not only are the conventual t^ritories gene- 
rally kept in a state of the highest cultivation^ 
and sometimes land of a sterile character ren- 
dered productive by a wise application of capital; 
not only are the neighbouring poor largely 
employed, and their condition, in consequence, 
greatly improved, but the convents in Spain 
frequently supplied the place of local banks, and 
in a country singularly destitute of such insti- 
tutions, were often productive of extensive be- 
nefit, by advancing money for agricultural and 
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local improvements^ upon the most reasonable 
terms^ and receiving rent charges and mort- 
gages as security. As active and intelligent 
proprietors^ stimulating industry, and facili- 
tating transactions, the monks were often use- 
fill; as spiritual and temporal advisers of the 
people, benefiting them by their advice, arbi- 
trating between their dif^ences, softening^ 
their manners, and exercising an almost un- 
bounded influence over their minds, they sup- 
plied the place of a gentry, which had long 
ceased to reside in the provinces, and whose 
desertion of their native districts would have 
been otherwise more deeply and extensively 
felt ; to the Government^ while it treated them 
with kindness and consideration, their services 
were invaluable in the rural districts of Spain, 
where influence and habit have always super- 
seded the more direct operation of law, and where 
law will be comparatively ineffective for many 
years to come. Taxes which might have been 
evaded with facility, were often paid through 
their agency ; local disturbances, through their 
assistance, were quickly appeased, and a ge- 
neral spirit of loyalty preserved ; in periods of 
national difficulty and distress, the wealthier 
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convents have not unfrequently conferred still 
more substantial benefits upon the state ; and 
in a spirit of disinterested attachment not often 
found in great public bodies, have sometimes 
relieved, by large and spontaneous contribu* 
tions, the necessities of the Crown. The hasty 
and ill-timed abolition of thqr Convents has in- 
creased the difficulty of governing the country, 
by increasing the general distress. The poor, 
deprived of their accustomed relief at the con- 
vent gates, have, in many places, been rendered 
disaffected by this measure; and a question 
of Poor Laws may possibly be forced on the 
Government at a time when the Constitution is 
imsettled, and when the country is not suffi* 
ciently tranquil, or the legislature sufficiently 
free from great and pressing embarrassments, to 
give that important subject a foil and dispas* 
sionate consideration. 

To alienate the monks and abolish the con- 
vents was, I think, most unwise ; — the conduct 
pursued in eifecting this object was positively 
wicked. 

I will now allude briefly to some of the per- 
secutions inflicted upon the regular clergy since 
the accession of the Queen's Government. Upon 
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one occasion^ a mob collected before the convent 
of the Jesuits^ at Madrid^ in the street of Toledo ; 
^— the doors of the edifice were forced open, and 
a massacre of the monks ensued. On the same 
evening, the head convent of the Franciscans 
was attacked ; they defended themselves for a 
long time with the most heroic courage ; but 
the convent was at length taken, and no less 
than forty of its inmates were deliberately 
butchered. Yet, several battalions of the 
Queen's army were present, and saw the carnage 
without emotion; not a man stepped forward 
in their defence, and not an officer of that de- 
graded force exerted himself to save those vic- 
tims of the popular rage ; — yet, to these monks 
BO crime had been imputed, and against them 
no accusation had been even raised. 

On the same evening, the head convent of 
the Dominicans, the convent of the Carmelites, 
and many other monasteries, were destroyed, 
although the armed force in Madrid might 
have easily suppressed the tumult. 

These striking displays of liberal energy were 
imitated in the provinces, and repeated with 
still greater success. The indignation felt by 
the Ministers of foreign powers had compelled 
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the Spanish GoTemment to take some notice 
of crimes which had dyed the streets of the 
capital with the blood of innocent men ; but in 
the provinces, these acts were renewed by the 
Liberals^ under the approving eye of the con- 
stituted authorities. 

The result of these proceedings was obvious : 
Forbidden to keep arms for their own defence, 
and unprotected by the natural guardians of 
the law, the monks were compelled, under the 
hourly dread of assassination, to desert their 
once peacefiil halls and well-cultivated fields; 
too fortunate if, in that hour of persecution, they 
could obtain from a compassionate and still 
revering peasantry, some portion of that sus-* 
tenance which they, in more prosperous times, 
had never denied to the poor and to the sup- 
pliant; and happy, too happy, if, under the 
wretched roof of some lowly but sincere ad- 
iierent of the faith, they could at once conceal 
their miseries and their proscribed persons from 
the dangerous observation of their enemies. 

The convents, in consequence, became in 
many places reluctantly deserted by their lawful 
tenants, who did not venture to remain ; upon 
which the Government quietly seized upon their 
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lands and upon all their effects, in Tirtue of a 
decree wMch, in a spirH prophetic of coming 
events, they had lately promulgated, — "that if 
any ecclesiastics should quit the kingdom with' 
out licence, possession should be taken of their 
temporalities/' — with this monstrous addition^ 
^'that no other proof of the flight of the eccle* 
siastic from the kingdom was requisite than 
public report." 

As the endangered monks necessarily sought 
concealment, public report was a creature wholly 
at the command of the liberal inquisitor, and 
that monk was often declared a voluntary «xile 
from his native land, who was perhaps at the 
very moment pining in the la«t state of indi* 
gence within the limits of his former territoryi 
The Government first decreed, *' that any eccle- 
siastics who had left the kingdom," for which no 
proof but flight was requisite, " should by that 
act have forfeited their property ;" and ihea, by 
excluding them from the protection of the law 
the Government rendered flight almost inevi- 
table, and thus brought them within the range 
of the confiscating edict. By this subtle and 
iniquitous policy they succeeded, at least to n 
great extent, in gratifying the animosity of the 
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liberals by the destruction of tbe monastic 
establishments without alarming the great 
European powers by an act of manifest spolia- 
tion. 

But among the Spanish monks there were 
men, not only intrepid in the faith but staunch 
in the defence of their legal rights; men who 
would not be induced by the murder of their 
companions^ and by their own imminent peril, 
to desert their ancient halls. Against these ob* 
stinate proprietors another process was adc^ted. 
The Government had decreed, 7 that any eccle-? 
siastic who should be guilty of providing the 
rebels with arms, money, &c., — of receiving 
them, inducing persons to join them, or exciting 
movements, or sedition, should have their tem- 
poralities confiscated," &c., &c. 

To the letter of that decree no objection 
could be fairly raised if it had been carried into 
effect with fairness ; but when men were sum- 
moned to rebut charges so easily made, so 
difficult to be disproved, of so vague a de- 
scription, and before individuals pre-determined 
to effect their ruin— the deposition of a dis- 
carded menial was proof sufficient to decide 
their fate — the vaguest hearsay allegation from 
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a liberal opponent was an excess of testimony; 
and although property was at stake^ — ^property 
dear to freemen as their lives, not only the 
spirit of justice but the very form of a trial was 
declared by a Constitutional Government to be 
unnecessary in their case^ and the confiscation 
of all their effects was only preceded by a short 
investigation before a local functionary^ whose 
decision might be pronounced with certainty 
before the examination commenced. Justice 
was then declared in pompous terms to be 
satisfied^ and no further measures to be requi- 
site. 

By such iniquitous means the Spanish monks^ 
who had sacrificed all other and better prospects 
to their profession^ became in many instances 
deprived not only of a comfortable provision for 
life, but of the means of subsistence^ frequently 
by an unjust sentence, upon an ill-supported 
accusation, and sometimes in the evening of life ; 
yet these were men to whom the people had 
long looked up with reverence, and now regard 
as martyrs. 

Since that period the open march of revolu- 
tion has dispensed with the assistance of collu- 
sive measures; the convents have, with few 
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exceptions^ been suppressed by a general edict'; 
and although the exiled monks have been 
promised a paltry pension^ as some compensa* 
tion for the easy competence which they pre* 
viously enjoyed^ even that inadequate allowance 
is ill-secured> is practically so limited by condi- 
tions^ and so irregularly paid, that many of 
these poor pensioners are reduced to a condition 
of the lowest misery. 

It is well known in Spain that, even in the 
revolted provinces, a portion of the secular 
clergy espoused the Queen's cause with con- 
siderable warmth at the commencement of the 
contest, but the contributions unjustly levied 
upon them by the Christine generals, and the 
insults with which they were firequently treated 
by the Christine soldiery, alienated their affec- 
tions, and produced a revulsion of feeling which 
materially strengthened the Carlists, and gave 
a fresh impulse to the civil war. 

Such has been the course pursued by the 
Liberal party towards the Church, in the earlier 
part of the present revolution ; but the massacre 
of monks, and the destruction of convents by 
fire have again taken place and have signalised 
flie progress of misrule under the Queen's Gro- 
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vemment. Have the guilty agents suffered for 
these more recent acts of outrage^ committed 
BLOt secretly^ but in the presence of numbers? 
tiiat question requires no reply, — the sufferers> 
guiltless of any crime against the state^ were yet 
attached, or supposed to be attached, to the old. 
order of things, and were consequently excluded 
from the protection of the law. 

The famous massacre at Barcelona is not 
exceeded in horror by the worst excess of Revo- 
lutionary France, — yet, has it been avenged with 
that stem promptitude which might have been 
expected from a vigorous Government, and a 
party impatient of enduring the reproach of 
such a stain? The Chamber of Proceres re- 
fused to institute an inquiry ; the Government 
declined to take cognizance of such an insig>- 
nificant transaction as the butchery of many 
unarmed and helpless Carlists, committed in 
the broad light of day, and perpetrated by 
weapons supplied to the Christinos by our Go- 
vernment; and, even now, the murderers boast 
openly of their exploit, and bask in the favour 
of the local authorities. 

Let my readers pause for a moment, to reflect 
upon the nature of these dreadM and still un- 
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punished excesses ; let them remember that still 
more recently at Saragossa, after the regular 
trial of some individuals suspected of Carlist 
opinions^ and even after the announcement of 
fheir sentence^ the Liberal party compelled the 
judges to re-try the prisoners^ — ^to reverse the 
solemnly recorded opinion of the preceding day^ 
and to substitute the penalty of death for the 
mitigated punishment of a few years' transpor- 
tation^ which those very judges had declared 
sufficient for the alleged offence. Let them call 
to mind the massacres of Murcia, Valentia^ 
Figueras^ and other atrocities^ which I have 
neither space^ nor wish to recapitulate; but 
above all^ let them remember the deliberate 
murder of a woman by the Queen's representa- 
tive at Barcelona^ — a woman convicted of nd 
crime^ but of too great love for her son/ and too 
great devotion to her God! — a woman whose 
every hair on her head was white with age, and 
who, if her friends speak truly, was no less ve- 
nerable for her virtues than her years ! — yet she, 
because her son escaped from his pursuers, was 
sentenced to receive, upon her bended and tot- 
tering knees, the punishment due to his reputed 
offences. Let my readers call to mind this still 
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unavenged and most inexpiable outrage upon, 
every human feeling, and they will not suspect 
me of exaggerating the weakness and wickedness 
of the ruling party in Spain ; or of overstating 
the fact when I say, what is indisputably the 
truth, that almost every town and district in 
which the Queen*s authority predominates, is 
fearfully marked by the prevalence of popular 
and official crime. 

To what strange cause is this extensive and 
utter perversion of law and justice to be attri^ 
buted ? Does it arise on the part of the execu«« 
tive from want of power to restrain, or from 
want of will to punish wrong ? If it originate 
in want of power, wretched, indeed, is that un- 
happy country which is entrusted to such in- 
efficient hands ! If it result from want of wiU, 
our language furnishes no term too strong to 
designate the character of such a Government. 
Yet with M. Mendizabal*s government, the go- 
vernment which sanctioned these acts, were his 
Majesty's Ministers in close alliance, and that 
Government, which sympathized not with the 
popular interests, but with the popular excesses^ 
they described in the King's speech as prudent 
and vigorous. Did they allude to the prudence 
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that paralyBCfl, or to the Tigour tiiat aets at 
B<m^t thelaw? 

An injudicious expression in the King's speeeh 
is seldom attended with serious consequenees> 
hut the unlucky words^ to which I refer, were 
not merely inaccurate, hut pregnant with mis- 
chief. I foresaw and deprecated the effect 
which that expression of opinion was certain to 
produce upon the Spanish Government and 
their liheral friends. Difficult to reclaim from 
their savage and half civilieed hahits, liiey were 
sure to be confirmed in their career of guilt 
by such an ill-timed and inappropriate praise 
of their domestic policy; for, at the very time 
when those expressions were inserted in the 
King's speech, and, consequently, circulated 
through every city of Spain, the war was car- 
rying on upon a system abhorrent to every 
Christian principle, at least, in the districts to 
which the Eliot Convention was not applicable ; 
massacres were committed in the towns by the 
Queen's party, and innocent blood was crying 
in vain, from all parts of the kingdom, for the 
impartial vengeance of the law ; that vengeance 
was withheld : and yet, at such a crisis of the 
Spanish revolution, we heard the prudence and 
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Tigour of their government extoUed. Thos« 
ill-advised expressions vfere positively a pre« 
mium upon Spanish crime. 

Dining the debates upon ihe address. Lord 
Palmerston unquestionably expressed his disap- 
probation of the cruelties in question ; but the 
Spanish Government were sure to turn from 
any mere speech to the approving language 
of the throne, unmixed, as it was, with a particle 
of censure. They regarded it as the spontane- 
ous efiFiision of the British cabinet, and naturally, 
though, I am sure, erroneously believed, that 
any after-expressions of disgust were only a 
reluctant homage to that general burst of Eng- 
lish indignation which pervaded every portion 
of the House at the recital of those acts, and 
not the real expression of the ministerial senti- 
ments. And what was the result? Immedi- 
ately after the Song's speech, Spanish atrocities 
increased to a great extent ; the Eliot Conven- 
tion was more decidedly violated, and the 
Queen's Generals, at length, committed that 
crowning act of butchery which introduced a 
new dement of horror into the war; I mean^ 
that system of female murder, compared with 
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whicli, their previous crimes seem venial^ and at 
which every instinct of the mind recoils. 

Even if our Ministers, according to their 
views of British interests, were justified in send* 
ing an expedition against the Boyalists, they 
were still bound, by every high and manly 
feeling, not to have dissented coldly from such 
a system of horrors, but, at once, to have relieved 
themselves and their country from the withering 
suspicion of having given the faintest, or most 
indirect encouragement to such a criminal policy. 
The indignant language of our Ministers should 
have marked their generous abhorrence of the 
proceedings of the Spanish Government. We 
will not disgrace ourselves by becoming accom- 
plices in your acts of massacre, they should have 
said, nor will we assist you to disgrace your- 
selves; we will not brutalize our troops by 
familiarity, not with war, but with murder. The 
treaty binds us to furnish you with arms for the 
prosecution of legitimate war, not for the exe- 
crable purposes to which you have applied them j 
you shall hav6 no stores from our arsenals, 
you shall have no men from our islands until 
you have adopted the usages of civilized nations. 
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and have abandoned practices shameful to the 
country which acknowledges you, and to the 
age in which we live. This would have been 
language worthy of a British Government. 

I confess I am one of those old fashioned iur 
dividuals who believe that, in almost every con- 
tingency, that policy will, upon the whole, be 
most advantageous to a nation which is most 
subservient to the great interests of justiqe 
and morality, I believe that, under the bless- 
ing of God, British influence at the close of 
the revolutionsuy war attained its powerful 
ascendency abroad, not only from the vigour^ 
but quite as much from the acknowledged 
justice and humanity of our general policy *. 
Divest us of those truly British qualities, and 
I believe that our national influence would 
decline. 

Most unquestionably, in the course of the 
war, the CarUsts have committed cruelties which 

* I remember being forcibly impressed in the year 1821 with 
the respect, and almost veneration, felt for the British character 
not only by the Spanish Royalists, but even by the remote and 
uncivilized Moors. ''Are you a Frenchman?" I was often 
asked in Barbary, with a lowexing countenance. " No." ** Are 
you a Spaniard ?'* with a still more sinister aspect. '' No." 
^' Are you» then, an Englishman ?" with a smoothed brow, and 
in a more cheerful voice. ^' Yes." '' Right and good, they are 
an honest people.*' 
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cannot be defended, and indeed can only he 
palliated by the great provocation received. 
That dreadful instance of severe retaliation in 
which the son triumphed over the man^ and filial 
vengeance sacrificed so many innocent women at 
the shrine of a murdered mother, is firesh in our 
recollection. Still if the writer endeavour to 
strike the balance impartially, and attribute to 
each faction, as honestly and as nearly as pos* 
sible, the real portion of guilt incurred in these 
odious transactions, he will be compelled to 
admit that the great cruelties so characteristic 
of this war, appear to have originated with the 
Christines, and to have been mainly kept up by 
the Queen's Generals. The formation of the 
first powerful Guerrilla, in the Carlist interest, 
seems to have been principally produced by 
the execution of Santos Ladron, in direct breach 
of a promise given to the inhabitants of Pam- 
peluna, that his life would be respected. The 
practice of visiting the sins of men upon their 
female relations, originated with the Queen's 
Ofiicers. During the early days of the revolt, 
Zumalacarregui endeavoured to divest the war of 
its unnatural horrors ; and though prepared to 
meet the severities of his opponents, by as stern 
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a policy, he yet attempted, at first by example, 
and afterwards by positive negociation, to sub* 
stitute a milder system ; and at the time of the 
Eliot negociation^ he proved the sincerity of his 
previous professions, by striving, though ineffec- 
tually, to extend the operation of the cartel, and 
thus give greater efiicacy to that labour of love 
and mercy. 

It must also be remembered that orders for 
the execution of the captured Carlists were 
issued by an established Government, and car** 
ried into execution by leaders regularly ap* 
pointed, having under their command disciplined 
forces, and holding possession of the towns 
where they had ample accommodation for their 
prisoners. 

However much we may deprecate some pas* 
sages in the life of that extraordinary man, who 
appears to have combined with great military 
talents some of the most chivalrous and winning 
qualities of our nature, we cannot, without mBr 
nifest partiality, refrain from acknowledging the 
merit of Zumalacarregui, in seeking to abolish 
the practice of putting the prisoners to deaths 
because such an arrangement would not have 
been conducive to his interest, and could there- 
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fore only have originated in motives of humanity. 
At that early period of the war it was extremely 
difficult for any self-appointed leader to keep 
together a large organized force^ and, conse- 
quently, that chief was likely to be the most 
popular who most humoured the exasperated 
feelings of his partizans; besides^ not having 
possession of the towns, it was no easy matter 
to keep the prisoners at all, and a choice was 
frequently to be made between the execution or 
liberation of men, upon whose honour they could 
not rely; in short, when that humane proposal 
was made by the Boyalists, and foolishly re- 
jected by their opponents, the Christines would 
have reaped all the advantages of that arrange- 
ment, if it had been agreed upon, because, from 
the greater facilities which, in that peculiar 
country, the invaded enjoys over the invader, 
the Carlists actually had, at that time, and were 
in the daily habit of taking, by far the largest 
number of prisoners. 

But an extreme discrepancy between profes- 
sion and practice has been for years distinctive 
of the Spanish Liberals ; in the great Rebel- 
lion of 1822> a Government professing to be 
based on the most enlightened principles, and 
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to be actuated by feelings of universal philan- 
thropy, introduced, and carried into practice 
the dreadful system of utter extermination. 
Fearfully, indeed, has their example been fol- 
lowed by their Constitutional successors ! 

During the last few months the progress of 
the Carlists, chequered, it is true, by occasional 
reverses, has been very considerable. Contrary 
to official predictions, they have emerged from 
the ^^ modest retirement of the caves of Biscay," 
have overrun extensive districts, have taken, 
though they have not permanently occupied, 
large towns, have encountered little or no re* 
sistance from the people, and have received a 
great accession of force. 

It may be fairly observed that the country 
through which the chieftain Gomez marched has 
not generally risen in favour of the royal cause, 
but while we attribute to this circumstance its 
due weight, it must be remembered that the 
difficulty of supplying with arms the peasantry 
who, in many places, crowded to the Boyalist 
camp, prevented the more cautious leaders from 
wishing to create a rural insurrection in parts of 
the country lying beyond the general sphere and 
protection of the Carlist forces. They felt, that 
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destitute of arms> the native population might 
not be enabled to support their first demonstra- 
tions ¥rithout great and expensive assistance 
from head*quarters ; that the notorious failure 
of their adherents in any part of the kingdom 
would be morally prejudicial to their cause^ and 
that the energies of their Carlist partizans should 
not be prematurely exhausted in parts of the 
kingdom where, under actual circumstances, they 
could not be effectually developed: they main- 
tained that it was rather the policy of Don 
Carlos to distract the attention of the Christino 
armies by various military expeditions, in which 
the Carlists might be successful, and from 
which they could not materially suffer ; that» 
levying contributions on the towns through 
which they passed, they might remit consider- 
able funds to the government of Onate, which 
might thus be enabled to extend its influence, 
to augment and improve the central forces *, and 
pave the way for their march to Madrid. How 
far this reasoning be correct I do not presume 

* The organized Carlist force has been progressxrely- increas- 
ing, and is, I am told, estimated at about 100,000 men, exclusive 
of many flying parties. The guard of honour to Don Carlos is 
Ittincipally composed of gentlemen who are selected from i^% 
best families of the provinces, and have assumed the lofty title of 
the '< Legitimad/' 
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to decide^ but I understand that the advisers of 
the late expedition have not been disappointed 
in the results which they anticipated^ and that 
the booty collected has been enormous. Fa- 
voured^ too, by the general good-will of the 
inhabitants, the Carlist armies have approached 
Madrid, defeated the Christine forces in their 
own coimtry, and carried terror into the heart 
of the capital. 

In casting a hasty glance over the troubled 
snrface of the peninsula, we shall perceive that 
the Carlist insurrection prevails to a great ex- 
tent in Aragon and Valencia, and partially in 
Leon, Grallicia, and the Asturias. The Boyalist 
feeling is strong in many parts of Catalonia, but 
has not been fuQy developed on the present 
occasion, in consequence of the premature ex- 
haustion occasioned by a severe check which the 
Catalonian Carlists experienced in 1827, and 
from other causes, to which I shall allude in a 
note at the end of the work. The whole power 
of the popular feeling, in the rural districts of 
Old Castillo, inclines to Don Carlos, but their 
zeal is restrained by the want of arms to main- 
tain their opinions, and by the level character 
of the country, which leaves them peculiarly 
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exposed to the armies of the capital. The 
fertile and extensive provinces of the south of 
Spain have, generally speaking, acquiesced in 
the Christine government, and are perhaps fa- 
vourably inclined to their cause^ but the character 
and energy of the kingdom are almost wholly to 
be found in the districts north of Madrid. 

Not only unsubdued, but, on the contrary, 
stimulated into greater exertions by the aug- 
mented efforts of the Queen's government, the 
insurrection of the Basques and Navarrese has 
steadily increased. That insurrection, perhaps 
the most extraordinary in the annals of civil 
war, has been carried on under circumstances 
which prove that it originated in no sHght 
grievance or passing disaffection, but in a deep 
sense of religious duty to their King, their 
country, and their God. Their insurrection was 
not produced by a sudden burst of outraged 
feeling, but gained ground as the injuries 
inflicted upon them were more generally felt, 
and the cause for which they took up arms 
became better imderstood. Their strength^ 
slowly roused into action, is now exerted with 
a perseverance worthy of a people that never 
yet, in any period of their history, succumbed 
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to the oppressor. Their fidelity has been re- 
paid^ in too many instances, by the destruction 
of their dwellings ; but their fields^ laid waste 
by the Christinos, are to be seen waving with 
corn, at the return of the season, up to the 
highest point of the mountains on which culti- 
vation is practicable, so that after years of de- 
solating war, the revolted provinces possess the 
means of supporting a large military force as 
abundantly as in the early days of the struggle. 
The insurgents fall in considerable numbers, 
but their loss is scarcely felt, for the popular 
enthusiasm has experienced no abatement, and 
instantly replenishes the royal ranks. 

The Basques and the Navarrese, separated 
from each other, it is true, by a striking diversity 
of tastes and habits, are yet united by an equal 
attachment to their privileges and to their 
Prince. The Biscayan, delighting in varied 
enterprise, fond of agricultural, but no less at- 
tached to commercial pursuits, as much at home 
on the ocean as on his native hills, will frequently 
leave his country in the morning of life to ad- 
vance his fortunes in other states, and sometimes 
in another hemisphere ; but, unlike the adven- 
turous spirits of France and England, his ori- 
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ginal impressionB are little weakened by a 
greater intercourse with the world; and the 
laws, the libertiefi, and the traditions of his 
country cling to him in v^hatever part o{ ibe 
^lobe he may be found : in shorty his alTeo- 
tions seldom take root in the scene of his activ^e 
gpeculations, but are centered in that dtsiant 
ihome which he cmly leaves to revisit after years 
of successful enterprise, there to spend the re- 
foainder of his life in competence and comfort 

The Navarrese, on the contrary^ animated^ 
not perhaps by a greater^ but by a differeiit 
land of affection for his country, adheres with 
tenacity to ilie soil of his birth; he is usually 
addicted ahnost exclusively to agricultural pur- 
suits, and no prospect of advantage or promo- 
ti<m can, gen^aUy speaking, induce him to 
abandon, even for a time, the home of his 
fathers. I hove heard, even from their wild 
GuerriUa chieftains when in arms, the most 
iouching expressicms oi a&ction to iheir akais 
and their liearths. The Navasrese is ready to 
make any sacrifices and incur any daager, if 
those sacrifices axe to be made and that dao- 
ger incurred upon ins native soil, but if com- 
pelled to pass the limits of ins beloved provinee. 
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his energies too often desert him, and he some- 
tunes seems deprived of half his strength. To 
such an extent is this overpowering attachment 
to their country carried in Navarre, that when 
Guerge marched into Catalonia, at the head of 
a Navarrese force, to assist the Carlist insur- 
gents, although his troops were quartered in a 
country far more abundant than their own, were 
well received by the inhabitants, and were more- 
over crowned with success in the field, he was 
prevailed upon by their prayers and entreaties 
io lead them back to Navarre ; and there, under 
the inspiration of their native sky, they were 
surpassed by nxme in courage and devotion to 
£he cause. 

The ties of kindred are peculiarly strong in 
Navarre and Biscay, as indeed in every moral 
and virtuous sta:te erf sodety. Yet in Navarre 
the mother of a cherished family was known to 
replace, in the ranks of the Koyal army, without 
a murmur or a doubt, her fallen husband by her 
6on, and that son by his younger and last sur- 
viving brother ; and when fae, too, had shared 
tbe fate of his relations, she was heard, even in 
tibat hour of utter desolation, to express both 
pride and gratitude that her childr^i, the last 
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and the only gifts she could offer to her country, 
had died successfully contending with the King's 
enemies. 

This is not a solitary instance of Navarrese 
enthusiasm: a similar spirit pervades the pro* 
vince. With such a feeling arrayed against thera« 
the present Government of Spain will find it no 
easy matter to achieve the conquest of the free 
states. ^Blockade cannot easily reduce that 
people, favoured as they are by the fertility of a 
soil, which yields a crop immensely exceeding the 
annual consumption of the country, and who are 
still determined to maintain the armies of their 
choice by every public and private sacrifice. In- 
vasion, except on a most extensive scale, can- 
not exhaust the resisting population of a country 
where enlistment is not avoided as an unwel- 
come summons to fatigue and danger, but is 
courted as the only road to honour and inde- 
pendence ; where the stripling burns to join his 
father in the ranks of war, and where, even in 
the maternal bosom, the love of the child is lost 
in the love of the cause. 

Why did the French army in 1823 march 
from Irun to Cadiz with such rapidity, and al- 
)nost unmolested ? Because the system which 
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they entered the country to subvert was odious 
to the people, and, in consequence, the clergy 
paved the way for their reception, and the pea- 
santry and the invaders fought side by side, 
and were united by a common bond. Why, 
in 1809, was every inch of ground contested, 
and every fastness made a scene of deadly re- 
sistance? Because the French of that day 
went into Spain to put down the principles 
which in 1823 they marched to support. The 
same causes, the same opposition to the feelings 
of the people, have, in a great measure, occa- 
sioned the disasters which have recently afflicted 
the British Legion. A cautious statesman 
would have scarcely sent a regular army into 
such a country as Spain to enforce opinions 
hostile to the general feeling, although prepared 
and able to support it with all the energies and 
resources of the state, but would have spurned 
the notion of shipping ofiF a handful of adven- 
turers to decide a question of succession, and 
in one part of the country to put down an an- 
cient Constitution. But the opinions of prac- 
tical men were unheeded, and the expedition 
was launched forth amid prophecies of success, 
which reflected little credit on the actual in- 
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formation and historical deductions of our 
Foreign Secretary^ 

Even if the British Legion had attained its 
object, the policy which dictated the expedition 
would not have been the less unsound. The 
strong conviction which prevailed in France that 
the Bourbon dynasty had been replaced on the 
throne of that country by a foreign force, pro- 
duced great disaffection during the years which 
followed the Restoration, and more contributed 
to the final overthrow of that unfortunate house,, 
than even the misjudging policy which, in their 
last doubtful and difficult crisis, the Sovereign 
was induced to pursue. 

Had the Queen's authority been established 
by British exertions, the same inherent taint 
would have affected the royal tenure in Spain^ 
and have been equally resented by a people 
«till more jealous of foreign interference, unless 
indeed that interference is exercised in favour 
of their religious prejudices ; animated, too, by 
haughtier feelings, and regarding British troops 
not only with political aversion, but as the 
natural enemies of thehr feith. 

If, then, the civil war had been suppressed 
for the time by our immediate agency, the 
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Queen's Government would still have rested on 
a most unstable basis ; yet tMs precarious' con- 
dition of affairs would have been the happiest 
result that could have been attained by the 
Ministerial policy. If, on the other hand, Don 
Carlos should become eventually possessed of 
the throne of Spain by one of those vicissitades 
which so frequently takes place in human affairs, 
and which, however improbable in the opinion 
of our Foreign Secretary, no statesman should 
ever exclude from his consideration, our foreign 
policy will have then involved our interests in 
difficulties the least excusable because the most 
unnecessary. A large part of the Spanish po- 
pulation are already alienated from this country 
by our recent interference, and, in the contin-- 
gency just supposed, a deep-rooted hostility 
towards Great Britain would animate not only 
the people but the councils of Spain. 

With respect to Don Carlos our Government 
have not only opposed his claims as a Prince, 
but have acted with little temper towards him 
as an individual. He did not, I think^ expe- 
rience at their hands, when in this country, the 
courtesy due to his high station, and, I might 
stdd, to his great calamities ; and, after his re- 
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turn to Spain, he \^as, in the anticipated extre- 
mity of his distress^ positively excluded, by the 
instructions of our Government, from the benefit 
of that general protection which is seldom re- 
fused to the basest felon. 

It is hardly in human nature that a Prince so 
treated can forget, in the day of his power, 
if that day ever arrive, the insults heaped upon 
him in the period of his adversity. The lan- 
guage sometimes applied to him by Ministers 
and their supporters is equally undignified and 
impolitic. The hard terms of rebel and mur- 
derer are unsuited to a Prince who, perhaps 
arbitrary, and possibly mistaken in his general 
notions of government, has been invariably dis- 
tinguished in his public conduct by honour and 
integrity; whose disinterested policy with re- 
spect to the Basque privileges I have already 
shown; whose present difficulties arise, almost 
entirely, from his refusal to infringe upon his 
brother's authority, and tamper with the army 
during the lifetime of that King, and who per- 
severed in that course against the remonstrances 
of his less honest advisers. During the present 
struggle, he has frequently, from a chivalrous 
feeling of honour, declined the services of men 
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of great weight but of exceptionable character; 
and within the sphere of his authority^ has re* 
spected the property of persons actually iu 
arms against him^ and has not permitted the 
confiscation of their estates. In private life^ as 
a father, a husband^ and a man strict in the 
performance of every promise and in the pay- 
ment of every debt, he is absolutely Avithout re- 
proach. I am no friend to the opinions usually 
attributed to this Prince on general politics, but 
I cannot withstand the force of facts, or be in- 
sensible to the impolicy and injustice of the lan- 
guage apphed to him. 



Since the last paragraph was written an im- 
portant crisis has occurred in Spain ; the views 
which the author has ascribed to the leaders of 
the prevailing party have been fully though 
somewhat prematurely developed. The failure 
of our Spanish pohcy is complete, the fallacy of 
the reasoning on which it was based is amply 
demonstrated, and that system of governmentj 
iu support of which we have lavished British 
treasure and sacrificed British honour, has va- 
nished before the first blast of the revolutionary 
storm. I am far from treating with ridicule an 
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attempt to establish a balanced GoTemmeut in 
Spain ; the conception in itself is good, and the 
advancement of such a project by prudent and 
by honest means would have been worthy of a 
British Minister; but every step which our 
Cabinet has adopted in the prosecution of thia 
object, if such, indeed, were really their aim, 
has been open to serious objections, and, to a 
great extent, calculated to defeat their own in* 
tentions. 

Their Quadruple treaty has hampered the 
country, will probably lead to fiiture embar- 
rassment, and has not been productive of any 
useful result : the partial policy of repealing the 
law in favour of one belligerent party, to the 
disadvantage of the other, with both of whom we 
were ostensibly at peace, was contrary to the 
straightforward feelings of the British people ; 
and the expedition against the Basques, without 
ajk attempt to mediate in behalf of their ancient 
rights, .was at once unjust and unchristian. It 
is^ however, most difficult to reconcile with any 
notion of good policy the obstinate attachment 
with which our Ministers continued, by acts of 
increasing favour, to support the democratic 
party in Spain, in spite of their increasing 
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atrocities ; at a time^ too^ when it was evident 
that, by such a course^ they were not promoting 
tlie interests of good government, or even of 
the Queen, but were feeding the fire so quickly 
destined to involve in a common destruction 
the Estatuto Beal, the child of their adoption^ 
and the more ancient institutions of Spain. 

There were three parties in Spain. The 
Carlists, powerful from their determination, 
their unbending principles, and the support of 
the peasantry ; — the Queen's friends, a body of 
men actuated by very discordant motives ; some 
of whom would have adhered to any administra* 
tlon, from mere attachment to place and power; 
while others hoped to steer between the con« 
fiicting extremes of anarchy on the one hand, 
and despotism on the other, and were sincerely 
anxious to see the country governed by a mode- 
rate system ; but these were few, for moderate 
men do not abound in any country, and least of 
all in Spain. Detesting either party, though 
ostensibly favourable to the Queen, the par- 
tisans of the Constitution of 1812 formed the 
third faction; a faction formidable from its 
energy and union, and, in the divided state of 
the old Boyalist party, and in the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of the country, almost equal ii^ 
power to both. 

If no question of disputed succession had 
arisen to create dissension among the Hoyalists, 
and if the Crown, at a period of internal tran- 
quillity, and in a spirit of wise precaution, had 
conferred representative institutions upon Spain;» 
the moderate party to which I have just alluded 
would have played, in all human probability, 
a conspicuous part on the theatre of Spanish 
affairs. Their superior aptitude for business^ 
their greater discretion — their comparative 
freedom from pledges — the very absence per* 
haps of decided and uncompromising principle 
— might, in the peculiar state of Spaiuj have 
enabled them to steer a prudent course ; to con- 
ciliate by gradual and safe reform the rational 
portion of the liberal public, and yet by cau- 
tious management retain within the limits of 
allegiance that honest and influential though 
rather impracticable party, which looked with 
suspicion and dislike on every change. 

Those moderate men, the only real supporters 
of the Estatuto Real, however fitted to shine in 
quiet times, were sure to be overwhelmed at a 
period when questions of Government were to 
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be decided, not in the senate but in the field, 
Bor could they exercise any influence at such 
a time over parties inflamed to the highest 
degree of resentment by mutual injuries. Few 
in number, with little weight in the country, 
appealing to the prejudices and to the passions 
of no party, and placed between two conflicting 
fires, it was evident they could only maintain 
the Estatuto Real by entering into terms with 
one of the great factions which really though 
not ostensibly divided Spain. 

With the liberals, whose principal object was 
an extension of the popular power, an adjust* 
ment on such a basis was obviously impracti- 
cable, but a compromise of the rival claims by 
marriage, effected through the friendly media- 
tion of a neutral state, might have secured to 
Spain the enjoyment of that modified freedom 
which in its present condition it is alone suscep- 
tible of receiving, might have reunited sound 
hearts under one banner, and have deprived the 
democracy of that overwhelming power which it 
has attained, less from its own inherent strength, 
than from the dissensions of the Koyal party. 

In the obscurity which still hangs over the 
Spanish part of our foreign relations^ and in th^ 
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absence of information which time will disclose, 
an impartial writer will be slow to censure his 
Government for having omitted to pursue a 
particular course with reference to a particular 
point; the broad line of their policy he may 
indeed approve of or condemn, because the-^ 
principles on which it is based, and probably its 
general tendencies, are open to the common 
judgment of mankind; but he will refrain from 
expressing a decided opinion upon the conduct 
of his Government, with reference to any spe- 
cific point, without knowing all that may by 
possibility have passed upon the subject. 

It is not, therefore, easy at present to deter- 
mine whether a British statesman might have 
successfully urged an union of this kind upon 
the rival houses, and have thus accomplished 
the blessed object of pacifying Spain ; but it is 
not difficult to perceive that, from the commence- 
ment of the struggle, the comparative weakness 
of that system of the juste milieu which our 
ministers intended to uphold in Spain, impera- 
tively required them to adopt a steady system 
of conciliation, that, availing themselves of the 
influence which would inevitably have grown 
out of such a course of policy, th^ might have 
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profited by any events favourable to a pacific 
adjustment, and have interposed whenever they 
^w a prospect of mediating with effect. 

But they, while professing ta support the: 
Estatuto Beal, practically took part with the 
eixtreme faction in Spain; they embittered by 
their language, and by their acts, the contest 
they could not extinguish; and, finally, pre- 
cluded every chance of beneficial interposition^ 
by sending our marines to indulge, at an in- 
glorious distance from the field of conflict^ in 
open but sa£e hostilities, against a people whom 
it was most unwise, on our part, to offend m: 
irremediably. 

. The character of our policy is proved by the 
result. That extreme faction in Spain, in which 
our ministry ao implicitly trusted, has over- 
thrown the system they strenuously laboured ta 
maintain. They unfortunately misunderstood 
the position of parties, and the real nature of 
their own influence in that country. They were . 
weak in adherents, when they supposed theior- 
selves strong : they were led, whilst they fondly 
believed they were leading a powerfiil party Jto 
adopt their views, — for the greater portion of 
their Liberal friends acquiesced in the Estatuto.. 
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Beal^ as a necessary though disagreeable proba- 
Hon, to be endured till they could safely assert 
their power, and establish the more congenial 
system of 1812. 

It is possible that our Government may have 
reposed an equally well-grounded confidence in 
the promises of M. Thiers, and in the stability 
of his administration. If this supposition be 
correct, his Majesty's Ministers have equally 
misconceived the real feelings of the Spanish 
Democrats, and the intentions of the French 
Court. M. Thiers has been dismissed by a 
Sovereign who, endowed virith no common at- 
tainments, and bred in the school of adversity, 
learned, at an early period of life, to trust to his 
own resources, and to form his own opinions ; in 
his actual elevation he reaps the advantages 
which have accrued to him from the severe dis- 
cipline of his youth ; and, with the decision of a 
matured and well-instructed mind, refuses to 
concur in a policy that would endanger his 
throne, and, probably, be fatal to the peace of 
Europe. 

I have already observed, that while facts are 
so recent and information so scanty, it is diffi* 
cult to speak, impartially, upon any part of our 
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foreign policy, which has not completely trans- 
pired; still I naay be justified in observing that, 
although the Courts of Great Britain and 
France have ostensibly co-operated on Spanish 
affairs, it is not easy to believe that the two 
powers have been uniformly actuated by entirely 
kindred motives. While we consented to supply 
the Queen of Spain with arms and ammunition 
to an unlimited extent, France, less generous 
or more discreet, engaged only to prevent the 
transmission of supplies across the frontier to 
the Carlist forces; while Great Britain stipu- 
lated to support the Spanish government with 
a naval armament, and pledged herself to posi- 
tive intervention, and all the possible hazards 
resulting from such a course ; the French cabinet 
reserved to itself the right of choice, and only 
agreed to pursue that line of policy, with re- 
ference to Spanish affairs, which should here- 
after receive the sanction of the French monarch 
and his allies ! ! Yet this was said to be a treaty 
imposing equal duties and reciprocal obligations 
on both contracting parties. 

While we supported without caution, and with 
unnecessary fervour, M. MendizabaVs Govern- 
ment, although established by rebellion, and 
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80 completely imbued with a revolutionary 
spirit, that it was met by an adverse majority 
in that Chamber of Proceres, which was wholly 
devoted to the Queen's cause^ the French^ it 
appears^ were endeavouring^ ineffectually it 
must be admitted^ but still were endeavouring 
to bring back the Spanish nation to a calmer 
state of feeling, by the establishment of a 
Government influenced by less exaggerated 
views. 

While we^ if report speaks truly^ have been, 
recommending intervention to the French 
Court, that proposition, from whatever quarter 
it may have proceeded^ has been steadily da- 
dined. 

The feverish and unhealthy state of the public 
mind in France renders it incumbent on the 
monarch of that country to affect a sympathy 
with the Spanish revolutionists, while our 
foreign policy is completely unfettered by any 
domestic considerations of that nature; I do 
not intend to say that events in Spain do not 
exercise a powerful influence on the public mind 
of Great Britain ; I only mean to observe that 
our recent policy towards Spain was not pro- 
duced, or even influenced, by an anxiety in any: 
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portion of the British people to become em- 
broiled in the domestic quarrels of that nation^ 
On the contrary, I am convinced that no part of 
the ministerial policy has been less generally 
popular. The Radicals, and all the advocates 
of a rigid economy, were by no means desirous 
that Briti^ revenue should be lavished to the 
extent of half a million of money on Spanish 
objects, while many of the Whigs were rather 
surprised than pleased at such an irregular and 
inefficient mode of interfering in the affairs of a 
great country. When this very material differ* 
ence in the position of the two Governments^ 
with reference to public opinion in their respec- 
tive states, is taken in conjunction with the 
circumstances to which I have previously al-- 
luded, we shall perhaps be induced to believe 
that the opinions entertained upon Spanish 
affairs by His Majesty of France, and by the 
British Cabinet, are more dissimilar than we 
might at first be inclined to suppose. 

It is not unlikely that the King of France 
originally became a party to the Quadruple 
Treaty rather from the policy of keeping up a 
French interest in the councils of Spain, and 
checking any possible preponderance of British 
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influence^ than from any earnest desire to pro- 
mote the success of the Christinos. That acute 
Sovereign probably foresaw the late movements 
in Spain> — at all events, he thoroughly under- 
stands their real tendency; he sees the Queen 
is but a puppet in the hands of the democratic 
party, and is quite aware that the nominal 
triumph of her cause over the Carlists would 
only be the victory of republican over regal 
institutions. Whatever course the difficulties 
of his position may eventually compel him 
to adopt, he knows that -the Constitution of 
1812 is incompatible, if not with the existence, 
at least with the safety of his throne. He has 
little to fear from the establishment of the most 
unUmited power in Spain, but no Sovereign in 
Europe has more to dread from the revolu- 
tionary mania which distracts that kingdom. 

The fever of an excessive attachment to 
Church and Crown cannot be communicated, in 
an alarming degree, to his sensitive subjects by 
any conceivable process; but a throne sur- 
rounded by Republican institutions was the 
rallying cry of the popular party during the 
late Revolution in France, and it requires little 
external stimulus sLnd example to bring Re- 
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publican institutions without the throne into 
still greater fashion and favour. 

If^ then^ France is menaced by the ascen- 
dency of the democratic party in Spain> the 
danger accruing to this country from the same 
cause^ though less direct^ is nearly as greats and 
should be equally deprecated by a British 
Minister. 

Any popular Revolution in France subvert* 
ing the present dynasty will unquestionably 
alter the foreign policy of that kingdom. Their 
Republicans express;^ if not in public, yet at 
least in private conversation, their ardent wishes 
to resume the limits of imperial France. " The 
Rhine, at least, is our natural frontier," I have 
heard them often exclaim ; and it may be said 
with justice that their aversion to the present 
King proceeds as much &om bis disinclination 
to embark in measures of foreign encroachment, 
as from any supposed disposition on his part to 
infringe upon the liberties of his subjects. The 
life of Louis Philippe is at this moment the 
most valuable in Europe, and if the general 
peace be preserved, that fortunate condition of 
things will be attributable not to the policy 
pursued by our Government, but to the mingled 
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judgment, moderation, and firmness of his cha- 
racter. 

The Spanish horizon is singularly clouded. 
The open country is given up to civil war, the 
cities are convulsed by a blood-thirsty factioa. 
The Queen Regent, deprived of all substantial 
power, trembles before the Praetorian Guards of 
Spain. The high-minded Alava, a man equally 
honoured by all parties, and at all times, refuses 
to acknowledge the compulsory acts of his cap- 
tive mistress. The confiscating decrees of 1820 * 
are already revived, property is shaken, and the 
Tank of the country deserts the kingdom. Many 
of the best officers of the Spanish army have 
resigned their commissions, and others have 
been dismissed from the service, not by the 
crown but by the soldiery. Even if Don Carlos 
be ultimately successful, brought into power 
by the enthusiasm of his supporters, and the 
growing inclination of a people anxious to sub- 

* I perceive that many of the acts of the Cortes haYe heen 
revived by a Royal decree, and, amongst others, the abolition of 
entails: I must refer my readers to a Kote at the end of .the 
work, in which I have entered into some of the details of aji 
act utterly subversive of the interests of the Aristocracy. So 
much for the impatience of a Government which, in its seal io 
enter upon measures of spoliation, cannot await the decision of 
fheir own fiivourite Cortes I 
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stitiite a tranquil system for the anarchy and 
bloodshed of the last few years, that Prince will 
still have a difScult and delicate position to 
maintain, although he adopt the wisest course^ 
and establish a system of administration con- 
genial to the spirit of the time. A vast field of 
laborious and necessary, rather than of splendid 
and easy reform, must be encountered at a 
period of returning tranquillity; yet, in the 
extreme opinions of the two most powerful par- 
ties, and complete want of harmony between the 
constituent parts of the social and political 
machine, there will be much to discourage the 
boldest spirit. It is, however, said, by persons 
acquainted with the feelings of Don Carlos, that 
he is alive to the expediency of conferring upon 
Spain institutions adapted to her real necessi- 
ties. 

If such an impression be accurate, and this 
Prince be ever enabled to carry his intentions 
into effect, I am inclined to think that at least 
one frequent source of failure in new-bom Coi*- 
-stitutions will not in his case be found to exist; 
I mean that deqp distrust which generally pre- 
vails between the people and a Sovereign who 
does not hold the throne by a revolutionary 
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tenure; for although the general capabilities 
of Don Carlos are admitted in very different 
degrees by different parties in the country, it is 
almost universally conceded that he would ho* 
nestly and resolutely maintain what he had once 
spontaneously granted. 

But whatever may be the prospects of Spain^ 
it is devoutly to be hoped, that, at length, 
instructed by the disastrous issue of their 
policy, the British Government will revert to 
that system of neutrality from which it should 
never have departed ; and will leave the ques- 
tion of the succession to be decided by native 
swords. If a majority of the nation are friendly 
to the Christinos, they must succeed ; the towns 
are in their possession, the Government is in 
their hands. 

The alleged necessity of intervention in their 
favour is an indirect but complete admission of 
their inferiority to their opponents in strength, 
and in public opinion; and can only be main* 
tained by the denial of that principle which 
our ministers maintained in opposition, but in 
power have abandoned, — that a free people 
have an exclusive right to elect their own 
Sovereign, and choose their own form of Go- 
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vemment, uncontrolled in their choice by exter- 
nal force. Great Britain can derive no honour 
or advantage from the continuance of a blind 
attachment to that Mendizabel faction which 
has again become predominant, not only by the 
massacre of their enemies, but by the sacrifice of 
the bravest and most honourable men of their 
own party; and by the overthrow of that au- 
thority in their own country, which they re- 
cognised as strictly legitimate, as long as it 
brought their adherents into place, and favoured 
the development of their views. 

The English reader sickens over the renewed 
horrors of Malaga and Madrid, and asks 
whether a system cemented by the slaughter 
of the liberal Count Donadio, and proclaimed 
amid the savage orgies held over the mutilated 
Quesada, deserves the approbation of a Protest- 
ant country? Those acts were committed by 
M. Mendizabel's adherents, who have regained 
power, and repaid our previous support by car- 
rying into effect a revolution notoriously hostile 
to British interests^ and which, in the present 
disposition of parties, has practically converted 
Spain into a republic. 

The calm observer of events sees with disgust 
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that at the instigation dFa party so much praised 
i>y our GoremmeDt and so long assisted by 
ionr resources the late ministers of Spain were 
unconstitutionally driven from office, and only 
"sayed by a virtuous fraud from the ferocity of 
the mob; that within a very short space of 
time six Captain-Generals^ with many officers ct 
inferior dignity, have been cruelly butchered 5 
-all men of liberal opinions, all acting under a 
liberal government, all equally guiltless of any 
offence against the state ; he perceives, in shorty 
that under an infinitely worse than Turkish 
tyranny, the possession of office, in other coun- 
tries the post of honour, has become in Spain, 
at least to honourable and independent men, 
the prelude to assassination ; and feels that suck 
a melancholy condition of afiairs has been pro- 
duced^ in a great degree, by an inteiference on 
our part, false in principle and ineffective in its 
operation. *^ 

The Quadruple Treaty, made under other 
circumstances* and for other oI]3ect8, may> I 
think, be looked upon as virtually extinguished 
by the thraldom of the Queen and the proclama- 
tion of the new Constitution against her wilL 
But if> without cavilling about the Quadruple 
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Treaty, his Majesty's Ministers would adopt ''^ 
broader and nobler policy, and endeavour, eve& 
in thiis eleventh hour of the struggle, to reconcile 
by marriage the two conflicting parties, if, in^ 
deed, our mediation has not been rendered 
absolutely impracticable by our measures, they 
might in some degree atone for past misma^ 
nagement ; such a compromise is consonant with 
justice, would be approved of by every moderate 
man, and is, I am inclined to think, the best 
perhaps the only mode of giving lasting peace 
to Spain,— for whether Carlos or Christina even- 
tually prevail, the defeated party will still re- 
main in sufficient strength to endanger the 
existing government, if no plan of mutual ac- 
commodation be resolved on. 

But at all events the time has arrived when 
every dispassionate man must, I think, be con- 
vinced that British subjects should cease to 
participate in a contest sullied by such atroci- 
ties; and that Great Britain should renounce 
her homage to that blood-stained giant of de- 
mocracy, whose growth we have inconsiderately 
fostered in Spain, whose tremendous develop- 
ment we are witnessing, and whose still increas- 
ing ascendency may, in its indirect results, be 

r2 
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most injurious to our interests. But, more than 
aU> it is time to close a page of British history, 
which, at once recording the injustice of our 
conduct, and the reverses of our arms, may gra- 
tify the lover of poetical retribution, but is 
fraught with humiliation to every Englishman, 
who remembers with pride the fields we won, 
and the cause for which we fought, in the same 
country that has recently witnessed the pro- 
gressive decline if not extinction of our in- 
fluence, and the tarnished lustre of our name. 



SKETCH 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1820, 

JUST RESTORED IN SPAIN. 



The principal portion of my review of the Basque 
Provinces was written, and indeed printed, before 
the astounding intelligence of the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1812 had reached 
this country. My readers are undoubtedly aware 
that this Constitution was first established in 
Spain during that year, and was afterwards sup- 
pressed by Ferdinand, apparently with the gene- 
ral concurrence of the nation ; it was restored by 
a military revolution in 1820, and, after a troubled 
existence of three years, fell under the victorious 
arms of France and of the Faith. When first 
the revolution of 1820 attracted the attention of 
Europe, being a very young man, and stimulated 
by the events of the day, I went into Spain, 
remained for some time in that kingdom, and 
observed, with great interest, the workings of 
this peculiar Constitution. Although I entered 
that country, inclined to participate, at least to 
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some extent, in the enthusiasm then felt in Eng- 
land for what was termed erroneously the cause 
of a regenerated nation, I left the country pro- 
foundly disgusted with the injustice that had 
characterized the brief career of the Spanish re- 
formers, and had justly led to their fell. After 
the entrance of the French armies, in 1823, under 
the Due d'Angouleme, and the subsequent ex- 
tinction of the Constitution, I published a short 
account of the composition and character of the 
legislative body, as it existed during my resi- 
dence in the country, and I touched upon some of 
the most important acts passed by tiie Cortes, 
and endeavoured to show their effects in alien- 
aiing . from that assembly almost every leading 
interest in the kingdom. As the same political 
system has just been re-established, as the same 
electoral law is again in force, and likely to re- 
turn a similar class of deputies : as, consequently, 
a revival of the measures then enacted may, to 
a great extent, be anticipated, for the Spanish 
liberal reaps no instruction from the harvest of 
misfortune, I have thought it not improbable that 
persons interested in the affairs of Spain may be 
disposed to r^race the policy of a former Cortes 
and observe the workings of the present Consti- 
tution at a former period. I have, therefore, 
determined to reprint the observations which I 
published at that time. 
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: Nearly twelve years have rolled away since iher 
publication of my remarks on that Constitution, 
and still more have elapsed since I formed, frcMxr 
actual observation, the opinions embodied m tks^ 
sketch : perhaps few men retain their politicals 
Botions absolutely unchanged during so many 
years at any period of life> and fewer still would- 
willingly be pledged to every sentiment expressed' 
in very early manhood ; personal experience is apt 
to modify the impressions of youth ; and in these 
days of rapid and perpetual experiment, the 
general knowledge of the world receives some ad- 
dition to its store, even during the limited period 
(rf twelve or fourteen years. But in reverting to* 
this record of transactions now some time elapsed, 
I find that my opinions have undergone no ma- 
terial change. My strongest attachments in 
^ain were certainly formed with' persons of that 
party which, in the last revolution as in that of 
1820, have suffered under the iron yoke of a 
liberal government ; but the British ifriends with, 
whom I held most frequent communication at 
that time, entertained opinions, somewhat diffcnr- 
ing from mine, on Spanish politics. It is possible 
that deference to some of those individuals, and 
also the strong feeling that the Constitutionalists, 
were, at the moment when I wrote, a humbled^: 
a fallen, and almost a persecuted party, may^. 
have led me to condemn their errors in terms of 
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calmer reprehension than I could bring myself to 
make use of at the present moment^ when they 
are again pursuing^ not indeed in uninterrupted 
success^ but in undiminished activity, their career 
of oppression. But the reader will perceive that 
if there be a greater moderation of language in 
my old sketch of the Spanish Cortes^ than in my 
present review of the Basque Provinces, there 
is no real difference of principle or opinion. 

The rare but occasional substitution of one 
word for another, is the whole extent of difference 
between the original and the present edition ; 
the amount of change might easily be comprised 
in one short sentence ; and these slight variations 
have been only intended to-correct some obviously 
inaccurate expression, or to qualify some fact or 
opinion perhaps too broadly stated. 

There is, however, a point to which I must call 
the attention of my readers. I have stated in 
the following sketch that the establishment of a 
House of Peers, at the commencement of the 
revolution of 1820, would have obviated much of 
that inconsiderate legislation which then afflicted 
the country, and have thus materially tempered 
the march of the revolution. It may now, per- 
haps, be said that the experiment has been tried, 
and that failure has been the result. Without 
entering into the peculiar composition of the late 
Chamber of Proceres, it may be fairly observed. 
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that many circumstances of a most imfavourable 
nature contributed to neutralize its legitimate 
influence from the hour of its establishment to 
the moment of its fall. The beneficial action of 
an Upper House was necessarily restricted to 
the narrowest limits under a government that 
carried measures of great national importance 
into effect without the intervention of the Cham- 
bers. For instance, the abolition of the con- 
vents, and the confiscation of their estates, a 
policy the most questionable in its character, and 
likely to prove the most serious in its results, was 
adopted by M. Mendizabel, with a complete in- 
dependence of the legislative authority, and was 
only justified by that Minister on the ground of 
some general vote of confidence passed in his 
favour by the Chamber of Procuradores. 

The Proceres were originally called into exist- 
ence as a separate estate, for the purpose of cor- 
recting, by their greater steadiness and sagacity, 
the hasty resolutions which might be expected to 
emanate from the ' Procuradores, an assembly 
liable to be unduly influenced by particular feel- 
ings, and to be sometimes hurried into acts of great 
indiscretion by the mistaken enthusiasm of the 
moment; but this strange and unconstitutional 
mode of superseding the authority, or, as it was 
politely termed, of anticipating the wishes of the le- 
gislature, rendered the Chamber of Procuradores 
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^^nteniptiUe in the ^es of the coiHitry^ aiBd ahso- 
Jutely destroyed the only ols^t for which an 
jQjqper House could be desirable. 

Under sndi circumstanees the feiilure of the 
Proceres in acquiring the confidence of any in"; 
fluential party cannot excite surprise. But even 
if it had not been rendered almost useless by the 
system which I have just described, and conse- 
quently of little interest to the country, other 
<:auses were working to produce its fall. Although 
many of the BoyaUsts would have at first disliked 
the institution of an Upper House, under any cir- 
•cumstances whatever, from a general indisposition 
to every part of the constitutional system, still if 
a house of Peers had been established by an 
undisputed Sovereign, a majority of the BoyaUsts 
would have eventually supported, not only from 
principle but from a strong sense of expediency, 
the Royalist demonstrations of an Upper Cham- 
ber, either against the Deputies, or against any 
democratic pressure from without the walls of the 
legislature. But in the present case a regular 
drain was established, cA initio, which diverted 
into other channels all thai strength and energy 
which ought to have nourished and could alone 
support the aristocratic institution of an Upper 
^ouse against the systematic distaste of the 
Uberals to any estabhshment of that nature ; for 
nearly all who had been enterprising in the Roy* 
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alist ranks, all wlio w^e moftt attached to the 
Crown abstractedly, all who were peculkrly dis- 
tiBguished by high religious zeal, a fertile soiorce 
of great acts in Spain, had openly or secretly 
seceded to Tkfa Carlos. This party, the largest 
portion of which now constitutes the strength of 
that Prince, and whkh, under other circumstances,, 
would have probably supported an Upper Cham- 
ber, or at least a House of Peers, in the heated 
fieehngs engendered by a struggle for the suc-^ 
cession, regarded the Proceres not in their natu- 
ral point of view as a rampart interposed between 
them and a republic, but as a class avowedly 
hostile to the lawful heir. And thus, that Cham- 
ber, not only deprived of all external support, 
but positively disliked, for very different reasons, 
by both the leading factions, and at the same 
time destitute of all prescriptive claim to the 
affection and veneration of the Spaniards, was^ 
swept away without a symptom of national hesi- 
tation or regret. 

This particular impediment to the consolida- 
tion of an Upper House, arising rather from the 
actual state of parties than from causes of a more 
permanent and irremediable character, did not 
exist in 1820, and could not have prejudiced the 
system of the Estatuto Beal, if a compromise 
had been effected between the rival claimants to« 
the crown ; but as long as the great body of the 
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Royalists profess an open or retain a secret allc* 
giance to any individual not the de facto occupier 
of the throne, and are thus induced to withhold 
their support from the existing institutions, an 
Upper Chamber, shorn of its natural allies, wiU 
be left in its inherent weakness to acquiesce in 
the will of the Deputies, or to struggle ineffec- 
tually, and probably for a short time only, against 
the popular tide. No balanced Constitution^ 
under such circumstances, is likely to take deep 
root in Spain. 

It is true the unconstitiftiona^ stretches of mi- 
nisterial authority to which I have referred, were 
not displeasing to the liberalsrbecause, however 
incompatible in practice and in principle with 
the establishment of any real system of liberty, 
they were almost invariably exerted to promote, 
in the most rapid manner, the progress of revo- 
lutionary change. Besides, according to the 
system latterly in vogue, the liberals were en- 
abled to ojperate upon their government by a 
more effectual and summary process than through 
the medium of their representatives. Although 
M. Mendizabel, in many instances, treated the 
established powers of the state with little respect, 
he was compelled to recognize the juntas which 
had usurped functions not conceded to them 
by law, which had displaced the magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Crown, had taxed their fellow 
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subjects for the support of their illegal power, 
and had even prescribed measui'es to their Sove-? 
reign in a spirit of utter disregard to the fun- 
damental principles of the charter. In the first 
days of September, 1835, and the last of the 
Queen's authority, the Crown declared those self- 
constituted juntas illegal, and in a state of rebel- 
lion ; but a fortnight afterwards, when M. Men- 
dizabel accepted office, the Regent was induced, 
probably obliged, to recall the obnoxious expres- 
sions, rescind the decree, and acknowledge their 
dictation. 

The history of the late Constitution presents a 
curious and, apparently, an inconsistent mass of 
facts. The Estatuto Real, as far as it extended, 
may be considered a charter of moderate prin- 
ciples; the practice of the government during its 
existence was often despotic in principle, yet the 
utmost excess of popular domination was the 
galling slavery under which men actually lived, 
and the Jacobinism of Spain controlled and com- 
pletely guided the machine. The whole political 
action of the country was irregular and un- 
healthy; measures of the highest consequence 
were sometimes passed, not because the acts in 
question were insisted upon by the Procuradores, 
or had received the grave and deliberate sanction 
of the Proceres, but without their intervention, 
and because an aspiring apothecary, in one place. 
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and a disconteated milhiainaTi, in anotber, had 
finrmed a junta* and resolved upon the adoptiov 
of some great measure^ or the recognition of 00010 
great principle, as essentiid to the liberties oC 
Spain. In conformity with this spedes of dictar- 
tion, and moved by the same springs, one party 
was ejected from the government, and another 
set of men brought into power, without reference 
to the Queen's wishes or their own capabilities 
for office, but solely because they had attained 
a transient popularity by the advocacy of opiniona 
still more exaggerated than those ihaintained by 
their predecessors. 

In the following sketch I may seem, in one or 
two instances, to have dwelt too much on subjects 
to which I have previously adverted, and thus 
appear to have involved myself in unnecessary 
repetitions ; I can only plead in excuse that the 
greater portion of my review on the Basque 
states was printed before the occurrence of the 
late revolution in Spain had suggested to my 
mind the propriety of republishing my sketch of 
the Constitution just restored ; and, for obvious 
reasons, I was unwilling to make any material 
change or omission in this part of my work. 

As this sketch was written some yesu*s ago, I 
must beg my readers to remember that the Con- 
stitution so frequently alluded to in the following 
pages was re-established in Spain in the early 
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days of 1820, and existed till the autumn of 1823; 
it was then suppressed by the French forces^ 
which invaded Spain^ and co-operated with the 
Spanish armies of the Faith. 



SKETCH OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1820. 

The failure of the Revolution of 1820 has 
impressed many persons with a belief that so« 
ciety is too abject in Spain, and the national 
character too degraded to permit the successful 
estabhshment of liberal institutions : this opi- 
nion, founded on recent events, and most unfa- 
vourable to the advancement of freedom and 
ci\dlization» as it excludes the possibility of future 
improvement, or defers it to a very distant period^ 
can only be removed by a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the prejudices of the 
people, and the policy pursued by the Cortes 
with reference to national feeling. The hostility 
manifested by a large party towards the new 
institutions, and the failure of every attempt to 
excite public enthusiasm in their favour, arose 
more from the disgust occasioned by particukir 
measureB, than from any inherent want of patriot- 
ism in the Spanish people. The principles of 
election under which the Cortes were convened. 
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brought together an assembly, in which the opi- 
nions of a numerous class of the great towns pre- 
dominated, but in which the landed proprietors, 
the clergy, a party in the cities, and an immense 
numerical majority in the provinces, were rather 
nominally than practically represented. This 
discrepancy between a representation founded on 
principles of democracy and a state of property 
held under tenures of the most aristocratic cha- 
racter, produced a fatal conflict of interests. Had 
a second chamber existed, it would have checked 
that headlong attack on old interests, which, to 
persons acquainted with the Spanish nation, will 
satisfactorily explain the failure of the revolution ; 
but, on the other hand, it would have concurred 
with the Cortes in modifying the overgrown esta- 
blishments that were supposed to depress the agri- 
culture of the kingdom, and perhaps in reducing 
those territorial accumulations which had become 
too extensive for single superintendence, and 
rendered an opulent class of subjects discon- 
tented and dangerous, by preventing them from 
vesting their capital in land and acquiring a 
substantial interest in the welfare of the state. 
That a spirit of this kind prevailed among the 
aristocracy is shown by the petitions which they 
presented to the Cortes, praying for the repeal of 
the laws touching entails: the entire repeal of 
those acts must have eventually proved fatal to the 
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influence of the nobility^ but in many instances 
private and personal feelings foolishly prevailed 
over their interests as a body; the power of 
making larger settlements for younger children, 
the unlimited disposal of their properties during 
life, and, with a few, the desire of exonerating 
their remaining estates from heavy charges, in- 
duced many individuals to advocate the repeal of 
those laws, whose interests, as forming part of a 
privileged class, were most opposed to the measure 
in its unqualified state. Had a second chamber 
existed, the necessary modifications would have 
been made in the laws that regulated the dispo- 
sition of property, but political feeling would have 
operated more forcibly among the nobles, nor 
would those alterations have been carried to an 
extent incompatible with the permanent existence 
of an influential aristocracy. The establishment 
of a second chamber at the commencement of 
the revolution might have conferred the greatest 
blessings upon Spain ; such an assembly would 
have mediated between the spirit of reform that 
existed in the popular branch of the legislature, 
and the great interests affected by its resolutions ; 
that spirit of reformation would have led to be- 
neficial results, had it been controlled by the 
operation of another power, and rendered, in 
some degree, subservient to particular circum- 
stances and national feeling. Many principles 
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were established by the Cortes^ just in the ab-' 
stract, but most unjust when indiscriminately 
applied to the correction of abiu^s which had 
grown out of ages of poUtical misconception^ and 
had become interwoven with the interests of large 
classes of the community. A second chamber, 
while it felt the necessity of concurring in those 
changes which the increasing knowledge and 
altered circumstances of the country required^ 
would have looked with a jealous eye upon acts- 
that unsettled property, and would not have sane*-; 
tioned the principle of confiscation without in* 
demnity. 

With respect to the difficulties of establishing 
an Upper House, it is often urged that it must 
naturally be composed of a selection from the 
higher orders, who aare said to be incapable in 
this country of taking any part in the legislation^ 
from their previous habits and general want of 
information. In the second place, that it would 
become the passive instrument of the Court, im- 
pede the march of necessary reform, and possibly 
conspire against the infant liberties of the state. 
If, as Mr. Quin justly observes, in his able work. 
upon Spain, the Cortes were bound by the words 
of the law, which themselves had enacted, to pre- 
sent to the King three lists, nominating twelve 
grandees, twelve ecclesiastics, and ninety-six in- 
dividuals, " men of known virtue, intelligence^ 
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£^ml information," who were geBeraUy selected 
from the higher dasses, how can it be maintained 
tibat the elements requisite for the formation of 
an- Upper House do not exist in Spain ? With 
respect to the second objection, it may be satis- 
factorily answered by referring to the debates 
that took place in the Cortes at a time when they 
were certainly not disposed to give any undue 
popularity to an order of men whose influence 
and wealth they had begun to undermine : in 
those debates it was distinctly stated, by the 
President and the principal Deputies, that no 
agitators existed among the nobiHty who were 
publiely praised for the zeal and patriotism with 
which they had supported the new institutions *. 
If such was the feeling shown by the leaders of 
tibe aristocracy towards a Constitution which 
threatened their possessions, deprived them of 
political importance, annihilated their privileges 
as a body, and virtually excluded them from 
sharing in the legislature f ; is it too theoretical 
to infer, that they would have preserved the ssaaie 
independent spirit under a system that protected 
their possessions, and secured to them a just 
ascendency in the state ? There was no evil more 

• * Debases oni tlie Sdgaorial Rights, June, 1821. 

f Persons belonging to the King's household could not sit in 
the Cortes, — a regulation that virtually excluded the leading 
nobles, who were geaetaHy. attached to the palace. 
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galling to the individuals upon whom it pressed 
than the perpetual tutelage in which men of high 
rank were held by the Spanish Court ; and there 
existed no class that would have beheld the esta- 
blishment of rational liberty with more satisfac- 
tion than a large portion of the Spanish nobility. 
I am far from thinking that many persons would 
not have regretted a change from servitude to a 
state of freedom: under the wisest provisions 
some interests would be unavoidably compromised, 
many prejudices would interfere, and there exists, 
at all times, a tendency in human nature to regret 
past institutions, however defective they may 
have been ; but such a party would have scarcely 
existed in the Cortes, nor would it have been 
numerous or efficient in the Chamber of Peers. 
In the course of a few years juster principles of 
government would have prevailed, the rising ge- 
neration would have been trained to public affairs, 
and education and liberal habits would have im- 
proved the character of the nobility ; while the 
names of the great leading families, with the 
proud historical recollections attached to them, 
would have lent weight and dignity to the mea- 
sures of Government. 

The Spanish Constitution attempted to com- 
bine the form of monarchy with institutions es- 
sentially republican ; — an anomalous mixture by 
no means easy to maintain. The Crown, without 
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the power of nominating its advisers^ was scarcely 
able to exercise the few prerogatives it retained ^ 
the suspensive veto did not diminish the embar- 
rassments resulting from this situation^ as it only- 
served to exasperate, by an appearance of delay^ 
without operating as an eiOFective restraint; nor 
would the interposition of the Crown, with the 
most unqualified privilege, have supplied the 
want of a second chamber, which seems the only 
effectual barrier between the conflicting opinions 
of the King and the people. An absolute veto 
is i:ather a nominal than real prerogative of the 
British Crown, as the mediation of a third power 
happily averts such collisions; and most unfor- 
tunate indeed is any constitution of government 
that compels the King, from the want of efficient 
institutions, to recur frequently to a positive, or 
even a modified exercise of this power ; the Crown 
should be known to its subjects by concessions 
and acts of grace, and no policy can be more 
injurious than to place it in manifest opposition 
to the declared will of the national representa- 
tives. From such, and other causes, which would 
occupy too much space to enumerate at present, 
the general harmony which should result from the 
provident distribution of constitutional powers 
did not exist, and the only recognised authorities 
were placed in a state of mutual hostility, which 
generated personal hatred and political insin-r 
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cerity. The Crown saw itself stripped of every 
valaaUe prerogative, and exerted itself in seeret 
to obtain an unconstitutional influence^ with the 
design of overturning the existing system ; while 
the legislature, for the purpose of counteracting 
those designs, was induced to interfere with the 
exercise of prerogatives that were solely vested 
in the executive, and could not be appropriated 
by any other power in the state, without a mani* 
fest infraction of the Coi^titution *. 

The weakness that had characterized the 
measures of Government during the six years 
that preceded the revolution, and the energy 
communicated by a sudden transition from ser« 
vitude to freedom, had given the legislature a 
decided ascendency over the Crown; but had 
the Crown, thus limited, been enabled to main- 
tain itself against the democracy of such an a»- 
sembly, it might ultimately have acquired as 

* A striking instance of an undue but indiTect assumption ik 
power by the Cortes oecurred in the last year of the Constitutioaal 
Government. The King dismissed the existing ministry en the 
I9th of February, 1823 : in consequence of the popular tumult 
that ensued they were restored to office on the same night, hut 
^gain retired on the 1st of March, It was provided by the 82ad 
article of the Constitution, that Ministers should read an account 
.^ the actual state df public affhirs, each commnnicatiag the detaifa 
that belonged to his particular department. The Cortes, wha 
distrusted the intentions of the Court, were opposed to the dis- 
Aissal of that administration ; in consequence, they postponed 
the reading of these memorials, and by such a step indirectly com- 
pelled the King to retain Ministers with whom he was at ya- 
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great facilities of attributing to itself powers not 
eonceded by law. This state of things resulted 
partly from the absence of an intermediate body ; 
and, in a great degree, from the constitution of 
the Cortes. Though many of the individuals 
who composed that assembly were taken from 
the most enlightened class in Spain, they were, 
generally speaking, men of little or no property ; 
the greatest number subsisted entirely on their 
salan^ as deputies: whenever the enthusiasm 
excited by the establishment of free institutions 
had in some degree subsided, it cannot be doubted 
that a body of men, whose private comforts de- 
pended on their public appointments, would have 
been peculiarly exposed to the temptations which 
would have assailed them in every shape from the 
Court. Those temptations would have had more 
weight from the existence of a clause that pre- 
cluded the actual deputies from being re-elected 
to the ensuing parliament, and consequently der- 
prived them of their salaries after a given period, 
—an enactment prejudicial to good legislation in 
any country, as it compels men who have attained 
a practical knowledge of public affairs to resign 
the reins of government into the hands of less ex- 
perienced persons ; but most injurious in Spain, 
where little political wisdom exists, and that little 
is confined to few individuals. The danger^ 
arising from the ascendency of the popular fmrtj 
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at one momeBt, and from the encroachments of 
the Crown at another, and fluctuating according 
to the temper and circumstances of the time, 
could only be obviated by the establishment of a 
chamber of nobility, whose hereditary wealth 
might prove some guarantee against the facility 
of corruption, or at least of an assembly to which 
a greater character of permanency was given, and 
in which property was the basis of election *. 

Although the events that occurred early in 
the revolution, by disuniting the interests of the 
different orders of the state, and carrying con- 
flicting opinions to an extreme point, destroyed 
that union from which alone a modified govern- 
ment can arise, I still believe that the elements 
of a mixed monarchy exist to a considerable 
extent in Spain. There may be found a richly 

* Unquestionably the Crown might obtain an influence hostile 
to the general liberties of the country over a Chamber so consti- 
tuted, and at a time favourable to royal encroachments ; but at 
present (1836), when the democratic fever is at its height in Spain, 
and the patriot of last year is sacrificed as an unworthy apostle 
by the patriot of to-day, the conduct of the Deputies will, I think, 
be too severely scrutinized by their excited constituents to render 
any corrupt, perhaps even any honest, understanding with the 
Court either safe or practicable. In that case, having no inde* 
pendent property, and unwilling to revert to their former con- 
dition of life, yet unable to promote their fortunes by attaching 
themselves to the Crown, it is much to be feared that many of 
them will endeavour to rise upon its nuns and obtain public 
favour, and perhaps permanent situation, by advocating extreme 
Opinions, and still greater and more alarming changes in the 
constitution of their country. 
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endowed clergy, an opulent nobility, and a to- 
lerably enlightened commons; under such a 
system the nobility might lose some invidious 
privileges, and a modification of the law of entail 
would reduce their overgrown territorial pos- 
sessions; but, in return, they would obtain their 
due share of political importance, and by taking 
a part in the legislation of their country, would 
acquire that respect and influence which they do 
not at present enjoy. The power of the clergy, 
if excessive, would decline with the facilities 
afforded to every species of improvement, and 
under the operation of an unfettered press. 

The church establishment might be modified, 
and such a measure would not create serious dis- 
affection, if a fair compensation were given to 
individuals for the surrender of their existing 
rights. 

T believe I do not mistake when I say, that, 
at the dawn of the revolution in 1820, the leading 
nobles, the Enlightened members of the clergy, 
and the middling classes of the great towns, were, 
for the most part, favourably disposed towards 
the new order of things. The enthusiasm which 
in 1814 enabled the king to overthrow the Cortes 
and re-establish himself on the throne of his an- 
cestors, without granting any concessions to po- 
pular feeling, had been effectually damped by 
the incapacity of each successive administration. 
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How then, it may well be asked, could an attempt 
to estabH&h a government upon free principles 
fail of success, when the rank» the influence^ and 
the talent of the country were disposed in its 
favour ? It failed, because the personial views and 
passions of the Cortes unfitted them for the 
delicate task of reforming abuses which had be- 
come too powerful to be at once overthrown, but 
which might have been gradually removed; be- 
cause, in the pursuit of abstract truths, they in- 
fringed upon existing rights; because they sepa- 
rated themselves from the feelings of the country, 
and by acts of inconsiderate legislation, offended 
the most confirmed prejudices of the people. The 
Constitution existed without popular preposses- 
sion, and fell without a struggle, because they 
took no effective measures to render the interests 
of any class of the community dependent on the 
success or failure of the revolution, while they 
converted into implacable enemies a powerful 
party whom careful management would have 
warmly disposed in their favour ; and lastly, they 
paralyzed the exertions of their most decided 
supporters, by adopting a policy inconsistent 
with their interests. 

The nobles, as a body, were extremely 
wealthy ; a large portion of the land of Spain 
was in their possession ; whole districts belonged 
to a few noble individuals, and descended in strict 
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perpetuity of entail. The favourite practice of 
creating mayorazgos or perpetual entails, become 
common not only among the nobility but among 
all classes of landed proprietors, was supposed to 
be one cause of the extreme depression under 
which the agricultural interest laboured: these 
overgrown estates, seldom or never seen by their 
possessors, were committed to the charge of care- 
less agents ; little attention was devoted to the 
improvement of the soil that in a few years, under 
better management, would have repaid them ten- 
fold, but remittances hastily collected were sent to 
the capital to maintain an useless system of little 
real magnificence but immense profusion. Among 
a large class of the nobility the greater portion of 
their incomes arose from the possession of feudal 
or seignorial rights, that varied according to dif- 
ferent tenures. In some villages the people were 
obliged to compound with the Sefior for the 
permission to erect a mill to grind their com ; a 
similar tax was levied on the olive mill ; and the 
local sale of merchandize was not unfrequently 
submitted to an imposition more or less heavy. 
The Crown, when it ennobled an individual, 
sometimes granted to him and his descendants 
the power of levying specific duties on a particular 
town or village for the purpose of creating funds 
to maintain his rank. It may easily be conceived 
that rights of this nature weighed heavily on the 
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industry of the country; their existence was a 
grievance, their abolition without indemnity was 
an act of extreme injustice. The Cortes decreed 
that such rights should be considered null and 
void, except in cases where the claimant was 
enabled to bring indisputable proof that they 
were of the highest antiquity, were granted with- 
out collusion, and given on good consideration ; 
as it was scarcely possible to produce sufficient 
proofs, especially when submitted for judgment, 
not to the common tribunals, but to the Cortes, 
the seignorial rights were virtually abolished. 
In consequence of this act, the fortunes of the 
more opulent nobles suflFered considerably, while 
the less wealthy class of proprietors were reduced 
to absolute poverty. The law was also carried to 
an extreme lepgth, and rights of a very different 
and less offensive character, such as exclusive 
fisheries, and other monopolies of that nature, 
were included in the sweeping proscription. The 
Marquis de Los Velez was said to have lost an 
'' annual income of 500,000 francs by the loss of 
his rights of fishery at Motril. Rights of judica- 
ture possessed by the proprietors of the soil, such 
as the appointment of local judges, arbitrators, 
&c., were of course annulled at the same time. 

Soon afterwards the Cortes imposed upon 
the country a general land tax, that pressed most 
heavilv on the nobles as the principal land- 
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holders. This tax was raised by Government 
commissioners, who rated the estates at their no- 
minal value, without making any deduction for the 
debts, family charges, &c., with which they were 
encumbered : this imposition was severely felt by 
the nobility, who were already impoverished by 
the loss of their seignorial rights, and by the 
extraordinary contributions they were at times 
required to make. I have heard of a noble who 
was at this period in the annual receipt of 1200/. 
sterling money : the family charges on his estate 
amounted annually to more than half that sum ; 
yet with this diminished income he was assessed 
by the commission according to his rent-roll, and, 
scarcely possessing a clear 500/., was compelled 
to pay the tax in the proportion of 1200/. per 
annum. 

These acts were followed by another that 
confirmed the discontent of the nobles. Many 
of the nobility held their estates in virtue of 
grants from the Crown, some of which dated 
from very remote periods. In those days, when 
a powerful aristocracy controlled the King, some 
of the Barons had extended their jurisdiction 
and properties beyond the limits assigned to 
them by the royal grants. The weakness of the 
regal prerogative, the power of the feudal lords, 
the absence of an intermediate class sufficiently 
powerful to oppose a barrier to their encroach- 
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inent8> and the turbulence of the times, protected 
them in these manifest usurpations. Time sanc- 
tioned what were originally acts ci spoliation, 
and gave the force of prescriptive right. To call 
into question estates so long enjoyed, on the 
ground that their tenures were imperfect, had a 
tendency to shake the security of all property ; 
but had the Cortes restricted the operation of the 
act which they passed, to estates which could be 
proved to have been extended beyond the limits 
originaUy assigned to them, a resumption so 
modified would have been plausible in theory, 
though it would have been harsh in practice ; 
but they shifted the imus' probandi from them- 
selves, required the grantees of the Crown to 
show the charters upon which their rights of pos- 
session were founded, and decreed that those 
estates should be confiscated whose titles could 
not be produced, or were pronounced invalid. 
This resolution was taken, although it was gene- 
rally known that many, I believe most, of the 
documents were lost from which the title to pro- 
perties was derived, the legality of whose tenures 
had never been doubted. That such charters 
should have disappeared cannot excite our sur- 
prise, when we consider the number of years that 
had elapsed since they were bestowed, the nu- 
merous conflagrations, and the foreign and do- 
mestic wars with which Spain has been afflicted. 
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The Council of Castille was justly alarmed, and 
remonstrated warmly against a measure that 
confiscated the revenues and annihilated the in* 
fluence of the nobility. Unable to resist the 
torrent^ they suggested as an amendment, that 
only those grantees should be required to pro- 
duce their title-deeds, whose domains had grown 
into importance during the particular period 
when such usurpations were common. The 
Cortes were, however, determined to preserve 
the original project entire^ and in defiance of the 
remonstrances of the Council and the opposition 
of the King, who three times refiised his sanction 
to this act of plunder, it passed into a law ; a 
harsh and ungenerous return for the zeal with 
which the nobles had embraced the cause of their 
countrymen. I believe this measiire was never 
carried into complete effect, as the counter-revo- 
lution intervened, and saved the aristocracy from 
total ruin. 

But if the policy pursued towards the nobles 
prevented the consolidation of the system, that 
which was directed against the clergy threatened 
its actual existence. The importance of concilia- 
ting this body of men was more urgent, and the 
advantages more direct. The cordial union of 
the nobility with the Constitutionalists, wo\ild 
have given a weight to Government in their ex- 
ternal relations, which could not be attained 
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while the leading families of rank and property 
were notoriously disaffected ; still, in Spain, their 
influence was^ in a great measure, limited to the 
fashionable circles of Madrid ; the management 
of their estates devolved on their agents ; they 
were known only by name to their peasantry, and 
possessed little or no territorial influence. That 
influence had passed almost exclusively into the 
hands of the clergy ; idolized as the ministers of 
God, scattered over a country where properties 
are in few hands, and the proprietors for the 
most part absent, they performed many of the 
duties, and acquired all the weight, of a resident 
gentry. They obtained not only the spiritual 
direction of the people, but the management of 
their temporal concerns; they became the con- 
fidants of their family secrets, and the arbitrators 
of their domestic differences : the peasantry, 
forming a large and by no means an ineffective 
majority, as among this class must be included 
all the warlike Guerillas in possession of the 
mountain passes, looked to the priesthood for 
consolation in their adversities and resolution in 
their doubts; from them they received their 
opinions on passing events ; by them they were 
stimulated to good or evil : in a word, in their 
hands was lodged the direction of the whole phy- 
sical force of the country. In a state where 
society is so constituted, it is evident that their 
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approval or hostility must materially influence 
the success or failure of any system that may 
be introduced. Their co-operation, or at least 
acquiescence, in the new order of things would 
have been obtained, had the substantial princi- 
ples of justice been observed, had more delicacy 
been shown towards the rights of existing indi- 
viduals, and had the legislature avoided that 
unwise precipitation in carrying into eflfect, in 
the space of a few months, those limitations of 
the church establishment, which could hardly 
have been adopted with safety in the course of 
many years. 

The regulation thg-t rendered the receipt of a 
fixed income, arising from private property, in- 
dispensable to the office of parish priest, excluded 
candidates for the secular clergy from the lower 
ranks of society, and preserved it in the hands of 
the better classes. The members of religious 
houses, on the contrary, for whose ordination the 
consent of the bishop and a certain routine of 
education were alone necessary, except in a few 
celebrated monasteries, were seldom men of 
high, frequently of low origin. Ordination was, 
however, a sovereign remedy for any inherent 
defect of this nature ; and the monk frequently 
received the highest honours at the Captain ge- 
neral's table, while his father was scarcely tole- 
rated in the kitchen — a striking instance of the 
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extent to which religious prejudice had taken root 
among a people proverbially tenacious of ancient 
descent. There existed in Spain two species of 
monastic establishments, of a very different na- 
ture, which experienced a very different fate at 
the revolution. First, and by far the most im- 
portant class, was that which was supported by 
revenues arising from land, their own property, 
and held in mortmain. The second, and least 
influential, was that of the Mendicant Monks, 
who possessed no regular funds, but subsisted 
entirely on the daily charity of the pious. The 
first was generally suppressed at the revolution ; 
some, it is true, were suffered to exist, but shorn 
of all their splendour, the land attached to them 
being universally confiscated for national piir* 
poses. In the discussion that arose in the Cortes 
on the 23rd of July, 1 820, on the propriety of 
confiscating the property of the convents, it was 
urged, that the large tracts of land which they 
had acquired at different periods, and had kept 
out of cultivation, had materially contributed to 
the decline of the agricultural prosperity of the 
kingdom, and that the nation, represented in 
Cortes, had a right to appropriate them. That 
such a power resides in the legislature, if it 
effectively represent the different interests of 
the country, may or may not be true ; but, in the 
present case, I am much inclined to doubt the 
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truth of the first part of their allegation. It is 
possible that, upon general principles, great ter- 
ritorial accumulations in the hands of corpora- 
tions, lay or religious, may be prejudicial to the 
country in which land is so vested ; but from the 
tenures under which estates were held in Spain, 
from the system of agency, and from the habits 
which have grown out of that disposition of pro- 
perty, I do not believe that the absorption of 
land by the convents has been generally injurious. 
In many instances, perpetuity of entail would 
have restricted land, that before the revolution 
was attached to religious establishments, had it 
always remained in the possession of individuals. 
In such cases, it would have been equally ex- 
cluded from the market ; and every man who has 
passed through Spain must have observed the 
difference that exists between the practical ad- 
ministration of estates held by religious corpora- 
tions or by individuals under the system of per- 
petual entail. The traveller cannot fail to ob* 
serve that the roads are kept in better order on 
the estates of the clergy, the bridges repaired 
with more care, and greater attention paid to 
the improvement of their properties than to other 
panrts of the country : he will perceive that many 
of the monasteries are situated in the neighbour- 
hood of badly managed, and frequently unculti- 
vated estates; from which it may justly be in- 
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ferred, that in the absence of such establishments, 
the land now attached to them would have 
shared the fate of the surrounding properties^ 
have been equally ill managed, or remained alto- 
gether without cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the little actual evil that 
had resulted from the immense appropriation of 
land by the convents, it is possible that these 
properties covering large tracts, and held in 
mortmain, if not in some degree reduced in ex- 
tent, might ultimately be prejudicial to the im- 
provement of agriculture, whenever the system 
of entail should be modified, a fresh impulse 
given to capital, a better system of husbandry 
introduced, and good communications established. 
The Cortes had already rescinded entails ; they 
had, in many respects, altered the laws affecting 
property, and, perhaps, a revision of the eccle- 
siastical estates had become advisable ; but when 
we reflect on the delicacy of 'interfering with 
rights that have been for ages considered sacred, 
when we remember the jealous feeling with 
which such rights have been always regarded 
in Spain, we cannot but feel deeply that no 
interests upon which the Cortes were called to 
legislate, required such calm and dispassionate 
consideration, and unfortunately there were none 
upon which so much passion and party prevailed. 
When the estates of the monasteries were con- 
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fiscated, a stipend was assigned to the monks, 
inadequate, when compared to their former re- 
venues, and most irregularly paid. This mea- 
sure was unjust and impolitic: unjust, because 
ample compensation was not made to indi- 
viduals for the loss of those vested rights, which 
public opinion held sacred, and which were gua- 
ranteed to them by the existing law, when they 
became members of such communities ; and, as 
such, partakers of all their benefits and privi- 
leges. Their best years had been spent in that 
routine of education, and those habits, which 
were essential to their vocation, but which to- 
tally disqualified them from resorting to occupa- 
tions of a more active nature. They had suffered 
directly and indirectly by the change of system. 
Their expectations of preferment were blighted, 
their respectability was lowered, their influence 
was lessened, and must have continued to de- 
crease : surely they were entitled to a full com- 
pensation in a pecuniary point of view. 

The measure was impolitic — because it could 
not fail to exasperate a class, whose opposition 
was highly formidable, from the facility with 
which they could identify the cause of God with 
the interests of the church. The Cortes were 
aware that they were regarded with a jealous eye 
by the despotic Governments ; they should have 
seen the importance of betraying no weak point 
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round which their enemies miglit intrigue and 
rally the disaffected of all classes ; they should 
have felt the necessity of avoiding any pretext 
for foreign interference, by the semblance of una- 
nimity, and by clothing all their proceedings in 
the garb of the strictest justice. 

Had these communities been required to con- 
tribute each in prc^rtion to its ability, and the 
admission of novices into those institutions which 
were eventually to be suppressed, been forbidden 
by law, the number of members would have been 
very limited in the course of a few years, and the 
remaining individuals might then have been pro- 
vided for by competent salaries, and the estates 
of the establishment sold for the benefit of the 
nation *. I have heard it urged, that while such 

* I am not intending to recommend such a measure, but as I 
know that many persons an of optnioa that the suf^ression of 
religious houses in Spain is essential to the progress of improve- 
ment in that country, I am only pointing out a path which the 
Cortea might have followed, without abandoning their own views 
on the one hand, or incur on the other the just imputation of 
having acted with the greatest injustice towards the life-tenants 
of those estsbHshments. J retain the opinioH which I expressed 
some years ago, that those ecclesiastic corporations might be pre- 
served, at least to a considerable extent, not only without injury, 
but with the greatest benefit to the state, if certain changes were 
introduced in their constitution, and some new duties and new 
conditions annexed to the occupation of the conventual estates. 
The> monks, who even now are often extremely valuable to the 
commuiu,t|, from their pvactieal knowtedge of agriculture^ from 
their readiness in communicating that information, aud from their 
liberality in accommodating the less wealthy cultivators of the 
noil, might, under an improved system, become e^oally serviceable 
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communities were suffered to exist, the intriguing 
spirit of the monks would have continually la- 
boured to alienate the people from the Con- 
stitutional system. Some local disorders might 
have occurred, but a little reflection will show 
the improbability that serious disturbances should 
have grown out of this poUcy ; persons who have 
observed the progress of the Revolution wiU 
remember that a long period had elapsed after 
the enactment of those laws which ruined their 
fortunes, destroyed their influence, and humbled 
their pride, before the opposition of the clergy 
assumed an alarming character : in Spain, al- 

in diffusing over the country, and actively maintaining a system 
of popular education, combining useful knowledge with that 
wholesome spirit of religion, deprived of which the success or 
failure of any institutions for the instruction of youth is of little 
consequence. The aholition of some of the old convents, monu- 
ments of national pride and grandeur, reflects as much discredit on 
the taste of the Spanish liberals as their persecution of the monks 
prove« them to be destitute of generous feeling and sound political 
instruction. Besides the deep affection with which the convents 
were regarded in many of the rural districts, might, 1 think, have 
exercised some influence on a party which professes to be guided 
hy public feeling ; might have induced them to mitigate their 
hostility against those much-cherished establishments, and 
have led them to feel that speculative advantages may be pur* 
chased at too high a cost, if acquired by the sacrifice of a people's 
love. But the Spanish democrat is rather more liberal on paper 
than in j>ractice : while the world generally, since the French Re- 
volution, has become not merely older but wiser, the Spanish libe- 
rala are atil), with respect to their convents, with respect to their 
notions of dividing the country into departmental divisions — in 
short, with reference to every internal arrangement, the theorists, 
the hopeless theorists of 1 789« 
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though the nature of the country offers great 
facilities for a harassing species of war^ the ex- 
tent of surface and the absence of communica- 
tions render the spontaneous movements neces- 
sary to successful insurrection difficult to be pro- 
duced, and seldom effective when they take place. 
Of these dangers and difficulties the priest- 
hood were aware; they knew that however the 
cause might ultimately succeed^ the first insur- 
gents are generally the first victims; and had 
they been left as individuals in the possession of 
solid advantages, they would not have entered 
into a dangerous and unequal contest with the 
legislature for the purpose of perpetuating a par- 
ticular system. 

Had the Cortes effected some such compromise 
with the Church, the number of the convents 
would have been safely diminished ; in the mean 
time. Government would have derived a reg^ar 
income from their estates, which would have 
lapsed to the nation at a period when the Repre- 
sentative system had become firmly established, 
when Spanish capitalists had begun to vest their 
capital in land, and an increasing confidence in 
the new order of things had raised its price in- 
finitely beyond what it could attain under the 
most favourable circumstances at the present 
time. Besides these distant prospects, they would 
have secured immediate advantages equally cer- 
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fain, though more indirect in their nature. In 
Spain, where ancient usages have always go- 
verned the mass of the population, while law has 
been feeble and inoperative, even in the best 
days of the Monarchy, the revenue was raised 
rather by influence than by positive exertion of 
authority; the magic of the King's name, se- 
conded by an active and devoted priesthood, 
filled the treasury to a degree that no fiscal se- 
verity, unassisted by such powerful auxiliaries^ 
eould have eflepted. If the legislature had 
adopted a more conciliatory policy towards the 
clergy, they would have received their continued 
support ; but when the priesthood were passive, 
or secretly exerting their influence against the 
Government — when the reverential attachment to 
the Crown was no longer operative, fi'om its 
known aversion to the actual system, it becomes 
easy to account for the difficulty, nay impossibi- 
lity, that prevailed in many districts, of raising 
any fair proportion of the existing taxes. The 
clergy no longer possessed the inclination to 
grant or the means of levying those sums, by 
which they had formerly relieved the embarrass- 
ments of the Monarchical government ; while the 
abolition of the seignorial rights, the confiscation 
of Church property, and other acts of this nature 
had so far shaken public confidence by the ex- 
treme discontent they had produced, that Go- 
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▼emment was unable to procure, upon any terms, 
an adequate loan from their own capitalists, 
although that class was universally favourable to 
the Constitution; a striking instance that in an 
age when credit is strength no permanent advan* 
tages can be secured by acts of spoliation and 
injustice. 

On what resources did the Cortes rely for 

■ 

the extinction of the national debt, and for the 
restoration of an exhausted treasury, without 
which no government, however popular, can long 
continue to exist? In the first place, they de- 
pended on the profits arising from the sale of 
ecclesiastical property ; secondly, they calculated 
that the remission of one-half of the tithes would 
enable the peasant to pay the remainder, and his 
other taxes with greater cheerfulness. With 
respect to the sale of the Church lands, did the 
Cortes forget, in their high estimation of the pro- 
bable receipts, that the fear of those reverses 
which have since taken place, the consequent in- 
security of tenure, the resentment of a peasantry 
who imagined the sale and purchase of such pro- 
perty as little less than sacrilege, would greatly 
diminish its value ? — ^that the policy of throwing 
at once upon the market such an extent of pro- 
perty as the confiscated estates of the convents, 
would tend to depreciate them ? Did they forget 
that the laws which they had recently repealed, 
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touching entails^ would increase the surfeit and 
depress the price of land infinitely below its in- 
trinsic value ? Was it probable that capitalists 
would vest large sums in the acquisition of pro- 
perty liable to be reclaimed^ and which the stormy 
and unsettled character of the times rendered 
every day more precarious in its tenure ? These 
causes developed themselves gradually: those 
estates hung heavy on their hands; in some 
parts the land fell out of cultivation from the 
want of sufficient superintendence ; the purchase 
proceeded slowly, and the scanty profits derived 
were, in great part, consumed by the surveyors sent 
to estimate their value, and the commissioners ap- 
pointed to conduct the sale. It is only necessary 
to compare these melancholy facts with the suc- 
cess that attended the sale of Church lands in 
the reign of Charles the Fourth to feel with what 
impolicy the Cortes must have acted to produce 
such different results : at that period, when it 
was known that such a measure had been freely 
adopted by the King in Council, and sanctioned 
by the head of the Church ; that a full compen- 
sation would be given to the existing clergy, and 
that no individual of that order would suffer by 
the change; a very different spirit prevailed, and 
the estates of the convents were sold at the same 
rate as patrimonial property. In the opinion of 
a numerous portion of the Spanish people, the 
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authority of the Pope could alone give credit and 
validity to such a measure : his permission had 
been granted to the sale of Church lands at the 
period to which I have alluded; and there is 
little doubt that it would have been accorded a 
second time to a reasonable extent^ had the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes been tempered with the 
same justice and moderation. With respect to 
the tithes^ one-half had been abolished ; and^ 
as they weighed principally upon the labourer, 
it was naturally supposed that such a remission 
could not fail of proving a direct and sensible 
relief to the most numerous class of the nation. 
It was not so much from the actual amount of 
produce received by the tithe officers as from 
the mode in which it was disposed of, that the 
enormous revenues of the Spanish clergy were 
derived. The tithe of corn, oil, and agricul- 
tural produce of a permanent nature, was con- 
veyed to the principal town of each district, de- 
posited in magazines, and afterwards sold by 
auction or contract, as particular circumstances 
or the actual state of the market might render 
most advantageous. The possession of capital 
to a large amount gave them every facility in 
choosing the particular moment that appeared 
most favourable for the disposal of their goods ; 
enabled them to speculate deeply, and to retain 
their corn in store, sometimes for years, till an 
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unfortunate season^ the failure of crops in any 
particular district, or general or local circum- 
stances, had raised the price: the warehouses 
were then opened, and their goods disposed of — 
always with profit, and sometimes to considerable 
advantage. In other countries, tithes are con- 
sidered a heavy and vexatious tax upon industry, 
seldom collected without murmurs, and always 
with reluctance ; but in Spain the peasant reli- 
giously laid aside the best of his produce, marked 
what he considered to be of superior quality, re- 
ceived the tithe-collector with pleasure, and 
pressed more than his due proportion of payment 
on that officer of the church ; but when the la- 
bouring classes were assured that the tithes werfe 
not of Divine right, that in consequence the law 
had undergone extensive modifications, and that 
one-half had been conceded in their favour, in 
some parts of the country they began to enter- 
tain doubts as to the necessity of paying the re- 
maining portion, although, generally speaking, 
they were shocked at a measure which they con- 
ceived to be impious. Had the system continued, 
the expectations of the Cortes would probably 
have been disappointed ; the remission of tithes 
must have finally produced a corresponding in- 
crease of rent, and chiefly benefited the great 
landholders, whom the Cortes wished to depress, 
but would not have improved the condition of 
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the peasant. The priests had suffered severely 
irom the diminution of tithes^ which occasioned 
a proportionate reduction in the incomes of the 
bishoprics, canonries, and benefices. In addition, 
the Cortes imposed an annual tax of twenty 
millions of reals a-year on the secular clergy, 
which completed their distress. 

By these, and acts of a similar nature, the 
Cortes had completely alienated the clergy and 
the nobles; they now relied for support upon 
two bodies, very differently constituted, and pos- 
sessing very different pretensions — the merchants 
and the military, who had unequivocally pro- 
nounced themselves in their favour from the 
earliest days of the revolution. The same ill- 
judged attempt to carry into effect, without any 
regard for the feelings of individuals or bodies 
affected, reforms which might have been advis- 
able under judicious limitations, disgusted these 
most strenuous allies. The pay of the troops 
was curtailed, the pensions of officers diminished, 
and regiments remodelled without any attention 
to the wishes or prejudices of the persons who 
composed them. The famous insurrection that 
took place at Madrid on the 7th of July, 1822, 
was chiefly owing to an ill-timed attempt, on the 
part of the Cortes, to rectify the imperfect orga- 
nization of the Koyal Guards. With delicate 
management, this measure might have been ren- 
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dered less offensive to the feelings of those 
haughty troops, who esteemed themselves, with 
reason, the flower of the Spanish army ; but this 
rude attack on privileges, perhaps objectionable, 
but long established, wounded their sense of 
military honour, and for some days actually en- 
dangered the safety of the state. The Cortes 
should have proceeded with more caution in any 
attempt to remodel the army : it is true, the 
Spanish soldiery had, in the first instance, pro- 
claimed, and afterwards supported the Constitu- 
tion ; but it should have been remembered, that 
under a despotic government all distinctions 
centre in the military ; in a representative state, 
the army is little influential and becomes subor- 
dinate to the civil power; and although in a 
country like our own, where the blessings of 
constitutional government have been long en- 
joyed, the rights and feeUngs of the soldier and 
the citizen are in a great measure blended, very 
different sentiments might be expected to prevail 
among a body of men, that till then had formed 
a distinct class, in a state where such blessings 
had not yet been felt, and where political rights 
were still in their infancy. 

With the intention of promoting the establish- 
ment of home manufactures, and improving such 
as were already established, the Cortes imposed 
heavy duties on many articles of foreign mer- 
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chandise upon which the nation had depended 
for its principal supply*. But even if capital 
could have been turned at once into these chan- 
nels, it would scarcely have been possible, in a 
country where great difficulty exists in the con- 
veyance of articles used in the manufactories 
from the want of canals and good roads, where 
population is scanty, provisions dear, and the 
rate of wages high, to compete with goods manu- 
factured in countries where the population is 
overflowing and the price of labour cheap. In 
America, where speculation is as bold as it is 
languid in Spain, the same cause — the great ex- 
pense of manual labour — ^has prevented the esta- 
blishment of manufactories to any extent. Manu- 
factures cannot, be forced into existence — they 
must be fostered by circumstances favourable to 
their growth; and Spain was not so circum- 
stanced, nor could she have been for many years 
to come. The Cortes had observed the spirit of 
those laws that have long fettered the trade of 
Great Britain, and supposed that her commercial 
wealth had grown into its present importance, 
not in spite of their operation, but in consequence 
of that system of restriction ; and, while they 
quoted and followed her example, they did not 
perceive that she had already recognised the 

* I speak of the commercial regulations as they existed wheu 
I was in Spain. I believe their ri^our was abated in 1823. 
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mistaken policy of former times^ that she was 
slowly reverting to the principles of free trade^ 
and was gradually disencumbering herself of that 
artificial and complicated system which they were 
labouring^ de novo, to create. But whatever might 
have been the remote effects of the restrictive 
system on the manufactures of Spain^ its im- 
mediate consequences were ruinous indeed : it 
transferred^ as might be expected^ a great part of 
the foreign trade from the merchant to the smug- 
gler ; the mercantile interest was disgusted ; the 
revenue suffered materially from the loss of the 
customs, at a moment when such loss was irrepa- 
rable; while a host of freebooters, carrying on 
their illegal traffic with impunity, oppressed the 
people, added another scourge to the miseries of 
civil war, and completed the distractions of that 
unfortunate time. 

At the commencement of the revolution, a 
portion of the middling class was attached rather 
to the ancient mode of administration than to the 
existing Government, whose capricious policy had 
fatigued the most decided supporters of arbitrary 
power : but principally among this class was also 
to be found the virtue, intelligence, and effective 
force, that were enlisted on the side of the revo- 
lution. The agricultural class, by far the most 
numerous, and constituting the physical force of 
the country, in the first instance rather passive 
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than averse, beheld iti silence the change that 
was operated in the government : it was evident 
that their ftiture dispositions woald be determined 
by the measures pursued by the Constitutional- 
ists; had a character of compromise and con- 
ciliation actuated their councils a very different 
spirit would have pervaded the peasantry when 
the frontiers were menaced with inv^asion and 
they were again invited to rally round the na- 
tional standard. The aboUtion of the convents, 
and the treatment of the priesthood, changed 
their early indifference into active hostility : be- 
sides the religious indignation that was excited 
by the unceremonious suppression of establish- 
ments Icmg considered sacred, that measure was 
productive of extensive misery. A considerable 
number of the poorer classes (I have heard it 
estimated at upwards of 90,000) depended almost 
(exclusively on the charity of the monks for their 
daily subsistence, and besieged the gates of the 
monasteries at stated hours: their suppression, 
by suddenly depriving these persons of their 
accustomed means of subsistence, let loose upon 
society a host of discontented and dangerous 
characters ; reduced to absolute want, they took 
up arms against the Government, and resorted to 
the mountains, where they found ready partisans 
in the peasantry, and able counsellors and de- 
voted leaders in an exasperated clergy. 
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These acts were followed by a measure offen- 
sive in the last degree to the entire peasantry ; 
a measure uncalled for by any political expe- 
diency^ that has been little known out of Spdin> 
and whose practical ill effects have been still less 
understood. The abolition of the provincial pri- 
vileges^ and more especially the geographical 
subdivision of Spain^ may at first sight appear of 
trivial interest ; but whoever has resided in the 
provinces, and observed the public mind, will 
form very different conclusions, and be surprised 
that a Spanish legislature should betray such 
ignorance of Spanish feeling. 

It was determined by the Cortes that Spain 
should be divided into smaller provinces or de- 
pjlrtments better calculated for the purposes of 
lo<!^al administration. The ancient provinces were 
superseded and thekr very names erased from the 
map of Spain. A complete uniformity of political 
institutions may be desirable, but is by no means 
necessary to the establishment of civil freedom. 
In England and in Scotland different systems of 
law prevail, but the two people have not co- 
operated less warmly ; the unity of action has not 
been impeded, nor has the cause of liberty suf- 
fered, although some local inconveniences may 
have arisen from their different jurisprudence : 
but when the Constitution was established in 
1820 few substantial rights were still existing in 

t2 
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the Spanish provinces; and, with some exeep* 
tions *, the shadow of their privileges, rather thsui 
the actual privileges, remained : but a large por- 
tion of the nation clung to these remains, which 
might have been safely conceded by the Cortes ; 
such a mark of respect would have flattered pro- 
vincial pride, would have disarmed their anta- 
gonists of one of their keenest weapons, and have 
gone far in attaching the people to their cause. 
At all events, the ancient names of the provinces 
should have been carefully, even ostentatiously 
preserved; names, and usages, and limits, dear 
to the peasant, associated with the traditions of 
his fathers, connected with the memorials of his 
childhood, and inseparably blended with the 
haughtiest recollections of Spanish glory and in- 
dependence. In Madrid, and some of the great 
towns, this measure was regarded with compara- 
tive indifierence ; but throughout the country 
the intelligence was received with sorrow and 
indignation. The reasons alleged for the sub- 
division of the provinces were grounded on the 
inconvenience arising from their unequal distri- 
bution; but probably the secret motive of that 
determination arose from a belief that by con* 

ft 

* These exceptions referred to the Basque provinces and Na- 
varre. I did not enter into the qaestion of their privileges in this 
hautty sketch, because at the time when it was first published the 
Constitution was overthrown, and their liberties had been re- 
stored by Ferdinand's government. 
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founding ancient limits^ and breaking down 
former attachments^ they would more rapidly 
obliterate the memory of the old regune^ and 
create new interests more immediately connected 
with the representative system. The names of 
the principal squares or streets of every town or 
village throughout Spain underwent alterations^ 
and Constitutional titles were affixed in the place 
of their patron saints. These proceedings^ ap- 
parently immaterial, acting upon a bigotted 
peasantry, produced serious irritation : in these 
changes they beheld the Constitution not only 
opposed but preferred to their religion; the 
clergy availed- themselves of this error, and the 
feelings of the peasantry became more embittered, 
and their hatred to the new institutions more 
intense, from causes so trivial and absurd. Un- 
fortunately, in the prosecution of these, as of 
other measures, the Cortes followed the example 
of republican France, without perceiving that the 
different state of society in that country, and the 
dissimilarity of national character, required a 
different policy : among the French, there existed 
little attachment to old institutions ; in Spain it 
is the ruling passion of the people. Paris was 
the main-spring that regulated the movements of 
the French revolution, and gave the impulse 
to the remotest comers of the kingdom. The 
strength of the Spanish revolution resided in 
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Madrid; but its population was piore divi<}e4 is 
opinion, and the moral influence of the capital 
scarcely extended beyond its gates. Among the 
peasantry in France, except in a few provinces, 
little resistance was offered to the republicans ; 
in Spain, the rustic population was for the most 
part animated with the same passions and attach- 
ments as the people of La Vendee; and the 
memory of that eventful struggle should have 
shown the Cortes the danger of offending local 
feeling, or of interfering with names and limits 
endeared to the people by past recollections. 
They proceeded on a mistal^en principle: they 
should have firmly but cautiously directed the 
progress of free institutions; they should not 
have continually reminded the peasant of a rero- 
lution whose merits he could not appreciate, and 
which his previo^s habits and mode of thinking 
inrould naturally induce. him to regard with dvh 
like: he should have discovered that i^e was a 
jfreeman in the midst of a free population, by the 
improvement of hi^ own^condition, and of aU who 
were connected with him. They should hav^ 
written the Constitution, not on the squares o(f 
the city, but in the hearts of tho citizens : they 
shoidd have cherished these local attachments as 
the gu^dia» spirit of Spain; attachment, that 
Were pure in their origin, and noble in their re^ 
suits. During the late Spanish war, the French 
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had no greater difficulty to contend with than 
this provincial fifpirit. The panic ^hat attends 
upon victory frequently stupefies a whole country, 
and subjects it to the conqueror ; but, in Spain, 
the ideal limits (hat separated thehr provinces 
presented a real and efficient barrier: the sub- 
mission of one province formed no precedent for 
its neighbour, but stimulated it to acts of greater 
heroism, to prove its decided superiority; in a 
country where this jealous and independent spirit 
in some degree compensates for the deficiency of 
good discipline, great victories became compa- 
ratively useless, and the enemy were compelled 
to vanquish town after town, and district after 
district; before they could gain the mastery of 
public opinion^ or triumph over the obstinate 
emulation of the rival provinces. 
.' The elevation of the old Spanish character is 
still to be found in the peasant ; without the en- 
joyment of civil freedom, he has retained an 
upright independence that fits him for its recep- 
tion. It was not easy ^or desirable to eradicate 
feelings which had been the growth of centuries .* 
thQ Cortes could not remodel the Spanish cha- 
racter by an ideal standard of French perfection ; 
they had the richest materials to work upon, and 
a just view of mankind would have led them to 
adapt their measures to the temper of the people ; 
they might lead, they could not farce, society to 
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the lerel of their institutions : they should have 
combined the principles of liberty with the ancient 
forms of the monarchy, and they would have 
wound themselves into the hearts of the people, 
and have given character and permanency to the 
new institutions. 

I have attempted to sketch the causes that 
alienated the leading interests of Spain from the 
government of the Cortes : in many instances the 
failure of their reforms resulted from defective 
principle ; in others from the injudicious mo- 
ment selected for carrying them into effect, the 
unjust and clumsy means by which they were 
effected, and the contempt of circumstances that 
should regulate the application of all general 
rules. Although many of the evils that had 
afflicted Spain before the changes in 1820 were 
aggravated during the three years that the Con- 
stitution existed, and others had grown out of 
actual circumstances, it is but fair to add, that 
the policy of the Cortes appears to its greatest 
disadvantage, if we only judge of it by the suffer- 
ing state of the people, while they were passing 
through the iiery ordeal of revolution: all the 
mischiefs that had resulted from a headlong at- 
tack on old interests had manifested themselves 
on every point, and sometimes indirectly affected 
the country in a manner that had been little 
expected, while the benefits that might have 
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arisen from the removal of some restrictions inju- 
rious to Ihe happiness and freedom of the people, 
had not yet begun to operate. While I was in 
Spain the Cortes were engaged in the formation 
of a new code of laws, distinguished by the same 
spirit of over-legislation that characterized all 
their proceedings, but which might eventually 
have led to an improved system of jurisprudence : 
the corrupt administration of justice, and the 
inefficiency of the police, were evils daily felt; 
the correction of these abuses, if it had been 
eflFected, would have been a great benefit to the 
country. The decrees that qualified reprisals in 
war, that placed the persons and properties of 
strangers under the special protection of Govern- 
ment, and the recognition of the old debt of 
Spain, for which the former administrations had 
ceased to pay interest, are among the few acts 
that reflect credit on the Cortes; but the policy 
which they pursued towards their South American 
states had a very diiferent character. 

The resistance which they manifested abroad 
to the growth of principles which they were ad- 
vocating at home, threw a deep shade over the 
sincerity of their opinions. The revolution 
brought with it that fortunate crisis, when, justi- 
fied by principles which themselves had esta- 
blished, Spanish pride might have stooped with- 

t3 
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out humiliation, and yielded with dignity what it 
could no longer retain; but, with a strange ob- 
stinacy of purpose and inefficiency of means, the 
Spaniards threw away the opportunity of securing* 
those political interests and commercial advan- 
tages, which respect and gratitude and old con- 
nexions would still have maintained in their 
favour, under the vain belief that they might yet 
recover the dominion of provinces, whose interests 
had become too opposed to theirs, and whose po- 
pulation had grown too powerful and independent 
to acknowledge any longer the claims of a dis- 
tant legislature. Unable to render their power 
respected thirty miles from Madrid, the Cortes 
protracted an unavailing contest with the liber- 
ties of a country, where freedom was appreciated, 
not as in Spain, by a few zealous supporters of 
abstract principles, but by every individual who 
had tasted the solid advantages which it secured 
to him, by the establishment of a freer trade, the 
growth of commercial enterprize, and by increased 
comforts and diminished prices. Where the 
foundations of liberty rest on the daily comforts 
of the people, the superstructure will be of ada- 
mant, and all calculations of the success to be 
expected from superior numbers and better dis- 
cipline arrayed against it, are illusive : such were 
its foundations in Spanish America; but in the 
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mother-country few feeUngn were unlisted in fa- 
vour of .the Constitution^ an(} few comforts se- 
cured by its establishment, 

During the time that J was in Spain^ a sen- 
sible phange took placQ in public opinion : feel- 
ings became more exasperated, the Boyalists and 
the ultra-Constitution^Usts became mutually more 
powerful, while the party that held* the balance, 
and controlled the excesses of botb> declined in 
numbers and influenos. Mduy, who had been 
friendly to moderate measmrfis, began to suspect 
that the Constitution was no longer tenable, and 
enlisted with either of the prevailing parties, as 
they were influj»3€ed by their interests, their con- 
nexions, their passions, or their prejudices. Some, 
for the first time, looked forward to a re|>ublic 
as the only guarantee against the return of a 
system wldch they detested ; while others, whose 
{persons were endangered, and whose properties 
suffered by tlm partial m^U of the Cortes, in a 
grievous sepse of present evil, remembered with 
regret the tranquil deB])otism of the preceding 
Government. In the heat of civil war, the con- 
vulsed districts presented a picture, such as per- 
haps has never been paralleled. The Constitu- 
tional forces consisted of the local militias and 
regular corps — some compromised by their poli- 
tical conduct, others sincerely attached to the 
Constitution, — ^all intoxicated with the restless 
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spirit of the time. On the other hand, the army 
of the Faith presented all the fanaticism and 
credulous belief of the middle ages, combined 
with high but irregular notions of honour, and 
an exaggerated but chivalrous devotion to the 
Crown. When I left Spain, it laboured under 
the united evils of a ruined treasury, of a power- 
less executive, wasting its last resources in a 
civil contest from whose success no advantages 
could be reaped, and where victory, though a di- 
minished, was still a positive evil, of increasing 
disunion with other Governments, and a foreign 
army gathering on the frontiers: such was the 
gloomy picture which Spain presented in 1822. 
Since that time every trace of the Constitutional 
system has vanished, and the despotic rule has 
returned in all its ancient force. — Such was the 
close of a revolution that, under happier auspices, 
might have secured to Spain the enjoyment of 
free institutions, have set an example of mode- 
ration to the states that adopted her policy, and. 
advanced the liberties of mankind. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 

CATALONIA. « 

It must appear somewhat singular that the 
Catalans, who drained their dearest veins in sup- 
port of Don Carlos, a few years ago, have not 
shown as great a zeal on the present occasion, 
and indeed, in some places, have remained almost 
passionless spectators of the struggle, although 
that Prince had actually taken the field, in per- 
son, and his cause was intimately connected with 
those provincial distinctions of the kingdom to 
which they were so strongly attached. This 
apparent inconsistency of conduct must have 
forced itself on the observation of every man 
previously acquainted with the internal state of 
Spain. 

The solution of this difficulty is to be found in 
the utter mismanagement of the Carlist resources 
by the Carlist chiefs of Catalonia, in 1827 ; it is 
to be found in the ill-judged insurrection of 
1827, and in the consequent exhaustion of a party 
which, united to the forces of Biscay and Navarre, 
might, in its pristine and unbroken strength, 
have unseated the Queen's Government. The 
long and desolating civil war of 1822 and 1823 
had weakened the Royalist party in Catalonia. 
Another severe struggle, within four years, was 
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no slight tax even on the warlike genius of that 
province. That second struggle was also san- 
guinary> and the destruction of their chiefs^ who 
perished in the field and on the scaiTold^ was a cir- 
cumstance more ruinous to the ipi^^rests of the 
party than even their numerical loss^ which might 
have been more easily repaired. The Gataloniaa 
Carlist had lost the chiefs who had been trained 
to Guerilla habits in that admirable school^ the 
long and trying struggle with imperial France^ 
who had become perfected in that peculiar species 
of wmrfare by the protracted contest of 1822 and 
1823; and who relied not solely on the native 
courage of their followers fcnr success, but pos- 
sessed foresight, tact, and discretion, availed 
themselves of every local advantage, averted 
every avoidable danger, and baffled the operar 
tions of the Constitutional leaders, by means l^s 
systematie perhaps, but on their theatre of action 
not less effective than those whieh obtained 
among the regular forces. 

The mode, too, in which the struggle of 1827 
terminated, was another circumstance highly pre- 
judicial to the eventual interests of the parly 
in Catalonia. The Corlists we|*e neither con- 
querors, not yet conquered. Had they been vicr 
torious, the consjsiousnc^s ai^d elation of success 
would have atonec} S^ many losses, and the rei- 
membrS'iipe of former triumphs, and the bond of 
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a common principle^ would now have induced 
them to make common cause with the Basques. 
Had they been suppressed by force of arms^ a 
burning sense of dishonour might have survived 
defeat, and have prompted them to take the 
earliest opportunity of avenging the indignity. 
But when they discovered, in 1827, that the King 
was a free agent, and Don Carlos determinately 
opposed to their proceedings, their devoted at- 
tachment to their chiofs was replaced by irritation 
and distrust; and they dispersed, not broken by 
defeat, but humbled by the conviction that for 
months theii* exertions had been directed against 
an imaginary evil, and in support of a King 
who did not stand in need of their assistance. 

Under these circumstances, and with such hu- 
miliating recollections connected, not with the cha- 
racter of Pon Carlos, but with the unwarrantable 
abuse of bis name; deprived^ too, pf their chiefs, 
it vms not likely the Catalan should raisq the 
war-cry for that Prince within pix. years of those 
events. The inactivity of Catalonia^ during the 
prevaUing contest, must not, however?, induce us 
to form an erroneous estimate of the strength of 
the Boyalist or Carlist party in that important 
province; their actual tranquillity is the result, 
not of inherent weakness, still less of attachment 
to the Queen's Government; it is the natural 
efEect of causes temporary in their operation; 
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they have been tasked beyond their powers ; they 
have been rendered unserviceable for present 
purposes by past mismanagement ; they have 
been fairly borne down by a series of unnatural 
exertions : in a time of comparative quiet they 
should have husbanded their resources for a tim^ 
of emergency ; but, contrary to the counsel of the 
shrewdest men of their party, they unsheathed 
the sword when their shattered state imperatively 
required the balsam of peace : they anticipated 
their powers in a useless struggle; they spent 
their oil when the sun was high, and night 
found them unprepared; like a weary giant the 
Royalist strength in Catalonia is exhausted for 
the moment, but its vital principle is not ex- 
tinct ; and if the present contest in the north 
of Spain endure, another set of chieftains, not less 
able and not less adventurous, may grow out of 
the continuance, and be formed by the circum- 
stances of the war : their old and unabated at- 
tachment to Don Carlos may again kindle into 
action, and the reviving spirit of the Catalans 
may yet strew with many thorns the couch of the 
Queen of Spain. 

It must also be remembered that, although sub- 
dued for the moment, the Carlist principle in 
Catalonia is infinitely stronger now, in numbers, 
in respectability, and in opinion, than when, in 
1827, it was maintained at the point of the sword. 
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The calm> the cautious^ the considerate^ shrank 
at that period from abetting an enterprise^ then 
manifestly illegal under every point of view ; but 
of these an immense proportion are equally con* 
vinced that^ since that period^ Don Carlos has 
become^ by the natural course of events, the 
undoubted heir of the Spanish monarchy. 



NOTES 

TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 



[In. these Notes I have inserted some of the old proclamations and 
public papers to which I have alluded in the historical chapter 
of my work (vol. ii., p. \S2), and on which I have in some 
deg^ree founded my argument. I have also annexed a literal 
translation of those documents which appeared to be most in- 
teresting or mpst essential to the points under discusfion.] 

Thb Basques, Vasques, or Guasques, have been at all 
times a most remarkable people, and to this day speak a 
language of their own, entirely different Irom that made 
use of in other parts of Spain, with which indeed it 
bears no kind of analogy. It appears, from yarious 
sources, that the Highland districts of Biscay, Alava, 
and Gnipuzcoa were never subdued by the Romans, in- 
vincible on every other soil. For this reason we cannot 
discpver, in those parts of the Basque provinces, any 
traces of the language and the laws, the customs or the 
religion, of those masters of the world. Towards the 
close of the Neustrian empire the Basques were cele- 
brated for their military achievements, and overran and 
subjected, though they did not long retain, a large por- 
tion of France.* Gascony tells its own tale, and is 
evidently a legacy bequeathed by the Basques or Guas- 
ques, as they were then indiscriminately called. The 
Mahometan invaders were not more successful in their 
efforts against these Highlanders of the north of Spain ; 

* Michelet. 
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among their rocks, for centuries, the persecuted faith of 
Christ found a secure asylum, when, except in the As- 
turias, the Crescent had ahnost everywhere in Spain re- 
placed the Cross. From these wild fastnesses the tide of 
Christianity, that had ebbed so low, was destined to 
flow back over its lost domain, in a course of gradual 
and progressive triumph, till it had again no limits but 
the sea. 

Don Rodrigo Toledano observes, — ^ Saraceni totam 
Hispaniam occupaverunt gentes Grothicae fortitudine jam 
contrita nee alicubi resistente, ecceptis paucis reliquijs, 
qutt in montanis Asturiarum, Viscagiae et Alavse, 6ui- 
puzcois, Ruconise, et Aragonise remanserant, quas idee 
Dominus reservavit ne lucema Sanctorum in Hispanis 
coram Domino extingueretur." — Rodrigo Toledano, 
lib. iv. cap. 1. 

'* £n las partes de los Pirineos, que estan mas k la 
mar mayor y los contornos de estos lugares, que desci- 
enden en Guipuzcoa, y costeando el mar se estienden 
por Alaba y Bizcaya, quedaron los Christianos tan ex- 
emptos de los Moros como primero lo fueron de los 
Romanos." — Biieter, lib. i. cap. 30. 

** Otra parte se encerrd en los montes Pirineos en 
sus cumbres y aspereza d6 moran los Yizcaynos y los 
Navarros. Estos confiados en la fortaleza y fragura de 
aquellos lugares, no solo defendieron su libertad sino 
trataron y acometieron tambien de ayudar k los demas 
en Espana." — Mariana^ lib. viii. c. 1. 

" Guipuzcoan union with CastilleJ* p. 210. 

Guipuzcoa is defended by the Crown, Biscay by the 
people themselves. The King's Governor in Guipuzcoa 
cannot, however, interfere in civil matters. A Corre- 
gidor appointed by the Crown presides over the Guipuz- 
coan parliament, as in Alava and Biscay. The Guipuz- 
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coan junta is composed of the Corregidor, four Deputies 
from San Sebastian, Tolosa, Aspeitia, and Azcoitia, 
each of \vhom must be an inhabitant of the town he 
represents, and Deputies from every village of the pro- 
vince. 

Speaking of the Guipuzcoan towns, Garibay observes 
that ^' King Alonso confirmed to them their fiieros, 
which were afterwards confirmed to them by other 
Kings." — Lib. xii. c. 29. 

" The King unwisely addressed a pedido to his Gui- 
puzcoan subjects.'* p. 238. 

The pedido was considered a direct infringement of 
their rights. Garibay states that " there is an original 
document in the archives of Mondragon stating that the 
King Don Pedro imposed a hundred thousand maravedis 
of tribute, under the name of pedido, on all the towns 
from the northern bank of the Ebro to the sea coast, 
including Guipuzcoa, but the nobles of that province 
ordered the King to search for a precedent ; and as none 
could be found the King commanded his secretaries to 
register and note down that the demand should never 
more be repeated." — Lib. xv. cap. 34. 

" The Deputies of Guipuzcoa resolved on the lOth 
of August, 1391." p. 238. 

The following resolution, passed by the Deputies of 
Guipuzcoa assembled at Tolosa on the day specified, is 
a striking proof of the consideration which the popular 
representatives had attained even at that early period, 
and of the weight and influence they possessed. They 
enacted that " If any inhabitant of Guipuzcoa be sum- 
moned by the King, or his Governor of Castille, on ac- 
count of his refusal to pay the tribute, or on any similar 
ground, he shall not obey the summons, but the Depu- 
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ties of the towns shall go forth and inquire into Ae 
cause of the summons, and answer for him.*' The 
Gkdpuzcoan representatives had higher notions of their 
own importance in the fourteenth century than the 
Commons of England after the lapse of more than one 
hundred and fifty years from the period in question. 
Those Deputies were accustomed to give laws to their 
country, and arrange their internal affairs with modern^ 
tion and firmness, at a time when the popular hranch 
of the English legislature were told hy their Sovereign 
that they were only brute folk and inexpert. Yet 
against the descendants of such men, and against their 
hereditary liberties, have we, their younger brothers in 
the art of government, waged a most indefensible war. 

" A Deputy f transported with rage^ slew the encroach- 
ing Minister on the spot.** p. 244. 

The murder of the Jew Gaon is differently related by 
different writers, though all concur in stating that it 
was occasioned by an attempt on his part to levy the 
pedido upon the Guipuzcoans in the King's name. 
Mariana says that he was killed by the people ; Garibay 
attributes his death to the Hidalgos ; others impute it 
to a Deputy. We find this brief account of the trans- 
action in Mariana : — 

" En Tolosa, pueblo de At Tolosa, a town of Gui- 

Guipuzcoa, el comun del puzcoa, the common people 

pueblo mat6 en seis de Mayo killed, on the 6th of May, a 

k un Judio Uamado Gaon ; Jew of the name of Gaon ; 

fhe la oeasion que por estar the event occurred in this 

el Rey cerca, entretanto que manner :— While the Xing' 

se entretenia en Fuentera- was at Fuenterrabia, the 

bia* empez6 el Judio a cobrar said Jew began to exact a 

cierta imposicion que se sort of contribution called 

Uamaba el Pedido sobre oue the " Pedido,*' which had 

antiguamente huvo granaes formerly excited much dis- 

alteraciones entre los de turbance among the in- 

aquella nacion, y al presente habitants of that country ; 
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lleVaban mal que se les que- and on the present occaBion 
brantasen en bus privilegios they were displeased at this 
y libertadest No ca8tig6 violation of their privileges 
este delito y esta muerte.'* — and liberties. This crime 
Tom» ii., lib. 23> cap. 6* and murder was not pa^ 

nishedi" — ^Tom. ii., lib. 13, 

cap. 6. 

Garibay enters into the transaction at greater length, 
and observes, with respect to the authors of Gaon's death, 
that *' the Hidalgod of Guipuzcoa, indignant at an outrage 
which their ptivilegefe and lordly nature (Jvidalguid) 
could not brook, killed the Jew in the town of Tolosa, 
on the 6th of May, while the King was at Fuenterabia, 
being induced to act thus in defence of their privileged, 
and in order that no man should hereafter dare to 
commit a similar outrage.'' — Lib. xvii. cap. 9« 



'* Tell this to King Henry / Return^ and hid Mm re- 
member that one of the fundamental laws of our 
people runs thu^ : — We ordain that if any one^ 
whether native or foreigner, should coerce any man^ 
woman, people, S^c. he shall he disobeyed, and if he 
persists, killed,*^ p. 246. 

The old Guipuzcoan law runs thus : — *' We ordain 
and command, that if any native lord or foreigner, under 
the pretext of royal letters or provisions from the king 
our lord, which have not been previously submitted to 
the junta, and approved of by them, if such a person 
shall commit aught against the privileges of the pro- 
vince, and shall endeavour to do aught against the right 
of any inhabitant or inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages, they shall not obey him or permit him to carry 
his intentions into effect ; on the contrary, they shaU 
resist him, and if they cannot make him desist by fair 
means they shall kill him, and the towns and villages 
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■hall defend the killers or wounders.''— J9ooi^ of the 
Ompuxcoan FueroSy cap. ii. tit. 39. 

An Alcalde of Fontarabia attempted, in 1742, to 
vidate the Guipuzcoan privileges, by trying to carry 
into effect a royd order transmitted to him through Don 
Josef del Campillo, the Minister of that day, without 
having previously submitted it to the Provincial Depu- 
tation. Guipuzcoa was thrown into the greatest ferment 
by this departure from the law and usage of the land, 
but was as quickly appeased by a royal order rebuking 
the Alcalde, and commanding that officer to give ample 
satisfaction to the deputation for the outrage he had so 
wantonly committed. 



** He hecho presente al 
Rey la carta de vm. de 8 del 
corriente,en qued4cuentade 
lo ha que executado en cum- 
plimiento de la 6rden que se 
le di6 en fil del pasado para 
la soltura de M. Blancbet, y 
lo que de ello ha resultado, 
y ha side del desagrado de 
S.M. que vm. no exhibiese 
su real 6rden para que con- 
stase de ella k la provincia 
y contribuyese k su obser- 
vancia, como S. M. no duda 
lo haria por la experiencia 
que tiene de su obediencia, y 
no 8e hubiera dilatado la 
execucion de la 6rdeD, ni 
vm. hubiera pasado k la pri- 
sion del Alcalde de Sacas, 
que ha dado lugar k que la 
provincia hay a despachado 
contra vm. judicialmente 
mandandole comparecer k 
su jurisdiccion ; por lo qual, 
no oueriendo S. M. que este 
modo de proceder de vm. d^ 
motivo en adelante k que se 



"I have laid before the 
King your letter of the 8th 
instant, giving an account of 
what you have done in the 
execution of the order sent 
to you on the 2l8t of last 
month, respecting the dis- 
charge of M. Blanchet, 
and its results. It has dis- 
pleased H. M. that you 
should not have exhibited 
his royal order, in order that 
the province, on being in- 
formed of it, should have 
concurred in its execution, 
as H. M. does not doubt it 
would have done, having 
so many proofs of its obe- 
dience ; and by that means 
the execution of the order 
would not have been de- 
layed; neither should you 
have gone to the prison of 
the Alcalde de Sacas, which 
has induced the province to 
make a judicial representa- 
tion against you, requiring 
your appearance before its 
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sienta, eomo lo ha hecbo e& 
esta ocasic^, una provincia 
que le es muy fiel ; manda 
6, M. que vm. comparezca 
ante ella, como le ha inti- 
mado, dexando S. M. k la 
diligencia de la diputacion 
la libertad de Blancbet, 
como ya le est4 prevenido 
en fecha de 1 5 del corriente 
y se le repite hoy." 



jurisdiction. H. M. there- 
fore, being unwilling that 
your conduct in this respect 
should give offence to a pro- 
vince so faithful, commands 
you to appear before it, ac- 
cording to the notification, 
H. M. leaving the question 
of Blanchet*s discharge at 
the discretion of the depu- 
tation, as determined upon 
on the 1 5th instant, and com- 
municated again this day.'* 



" The union ofAlava with Castile.** p. 211. 

[ " The deputies found the King at Burgos, and made 
him a formal tender of the county, 8^c. And there^ in 
the presence of the Hidalgos and the Prelate of Coia- 
horra^ ^•c."] 

" From the time that Alava was conquered 'and taken 
from the Navarrese, it has always been an independent 
lordship, disposable at the will of the Hidalgos and na- 
tive proprietors of the land of Alava. Sometimes they 
gave the lordship to one of the sons of the Kings (of 
Castile, I imagine), sometimes to the Lord of Biscay ; 
sometimes to the House of Lara, and sometimes to the 
Lord of the Cameros. And during all that time, no 
king held lordship in the land, nor appointed officers to 
administer justice, except in the towns of Vitoria and 
Treviiio, which were his own ; and all that land, these 
towns excepted, was called the Fraternity of Alava. 
And when the King was at Burgos, the deputies from the 
Frateitiity of Alava, and the nobles and the proprietors 
of the soil, with a deputation from the rest, came to the 
King and told him that they were willing to give him the 
lordship of all the land of Alava, and they requested 
him to receive tbe lordship of the land, and to give them 
their fueros reduced to writing, by which they might be 
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governed, and that be ehould appoint officers to admi- 
nister justice. And upon this the King left Burgos, and 
went to Vitoria. And when he was there, the Bishop of 
Calahorra came to him and said, ' Senor, whoever is 
Bishop of Calahorra, is one of the Fraternity of Alava ; 
and, as a Brother of the Fraternity, I come to tell you 
that all the Hidalgos and proprietors of Alava are as- 
sembled in the field of Arriaga, which is the spot where 
they have been accustomed to assemble time out of 
mind ; and they have begged me to come and tell you 
this, and request you to proceed to the Junta, and they 
will give you the Lordship of Alava, as they have already 
informed you by their deputies.' And the King went 
to the Junta in the field of Arriaga.'* — Cronica de Don 
Alonzo XI. de Castilla. Cerda y Rico, cap. 100. 

Don Lorenzo Padilla, a most careful author, observes 
that '* La provincia 6 cofradia de Alaba siempre fiie 
libre y tomaba por Senor d quien le parecia y asi fueron 
Senores de ella muchos de la casa de Guebara y de la de 
Mendoza, y por la mayor parte se encomendaban d. los 
Senores de Bizcaya, 6 d los de los Cameros, y asi estu- 
vieron encomendados li Don Lope de Haro." 

It appears that in Alava, as well as in Guipuzcoa, an 
attempt was made, during the last century, to enforce 
the Royal orders without previously submitting them, as 
the law required, to the popular authorities of the pro- 
vince. This intended encroachment upon the Alaveae 
liberties appears to have originated with one of the 
Ministers of the Crown, but was speedily arrested by a 
Royal order, bearing date the 6th of August, 1703. 

" Pero por fortuna seme- ** These disputes fortu- 

jantes disputas terminaron nately terminated on the 6th 

en 6 de Agosto del aiio de of August, 1 703, when a 

1703, en que se concedi6 4 royal pnrt^^to countersign- 

aquella provincia real privi- ed by Don Joseph Nicholas, 

legio refrendado de D. Josef of Castro, was granted to the 
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Nicholus de Castro, mail- 
dando, 'que todos los despa- 
choSy que se dirigieren k 
jueces de comision y k otros 
en la provincia de Alaba, 
hayan de ser presentados 
priraero en su junta, 6 ante 
el diputado general, para que 
se reconozcan si tienen cosa 
que contravenga k los fueros, 
leyes y preeminencias de la 
provincia, y en case que se 
vulneren en todo 6 en parte, 
se obedezcan y no se cum- 
plan dichos despachos.' 
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province, ordering ' that all 
vrarrants addressed to the 
judges of the commission, or 
to other persons in the pro- 
vince of Alaba, should be 
first presented to their j unta, 
or submitted to the Depu- 
tado- General, to ascertain 
whether it contain anything 
contrary to the fueros, laws, 
and privileges, and if those 
privileges should be in any 
degree affected by its con- 
tents such warrants shall be 
obeyed but not carried into 
effect/ " 



It is curious to perceive with what perseverance and 
complete success the Basques have defeated every 
attack upon their freedom. Will her Majesty of Spain 
and the British Cabinet succeed in effecting the over- 
throw of that independence which neither the Romans, 
nor the Mahometans, nor the early mona?rchs of Spain, 
nor their foreign allies, nor the later sovereigns of the 
country were able to subvert ? 

" To these articles the King subscribed.^* p. 213. 

Alavese union with Castile. — It was also agreed in the 
Alavese contract, that no iron foiuidries should be esta- 
blished in Alava that the forests might not be wasted ; 
that the Alcaldes should be natives of Alava ; that the 
Hidalgos residing in the hamlets next to Vitoria should 
be considered as nobles of Alava, although Vitoria and 
Treviiio were specifically exempted from the operation 
of that article which precluded the King of Castile from 
the right of appointing governors to the Alavese towns. 
It was also stipulated that the monasteries and property 
of the Alavese should be their own ; a clause intelligible 
enough, though oddly worded, and apparently involving 
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a truiiiu, but which only implied that the King their 
lord had no right to interfere with the conventual pro- 
perty, although, as patron, he possessed the privilege of 
appointing the abbots. If I were inclined to swell the 
catalogue of outrages perpetrated by the Queen's Qo" 
vemment upon the Basques, I might dwell upon the 
decrees which have suppressed the monastic institutions 
in Alava, as in the rest of Spain ; a direct contravention 
of an ancient fuero, and most essential article of the 
Union. 



" Estando el Rey en Bur- 
gos, le vinieron embaxadores 
de aquella parte de Canta- 
bria 6 Bizcaya llamada Ala- 
be, que le ofrecian el senorio 
de aquella tierra, que hasta 
entonces era libre, acostum- 
brada k vivir por si misma 
con propios fueros y leyes 
excepto Vitoria y Treviiio, 
que mucho tiempo antes 
eran de la Corona de Cas- 
tilla. En los llanos de Ar- 
riaga en que por costum- 
bre antigua hacian sus con- 
cejos y juntas dieron la 
obediencia al Rey en per- 
sona : alii la libertad en que 
por tantos siglos se manta- 
vieron inviolableniente, de 
su propia y espont&nea to- 
luntad, la pusieron debaxo 
de la confianza y senorio del 
Rey ; concedi6sele8 k su in-* 
stancia que viviesea confor- 
me al fuero de Calahorra ; 
y conflrmoles sus privi- 
legios antiguos, con que 
se conservan hasta hoy en 
un estado semejante al de 
la libertad, ca no se les 
puede imponer ni hechar 



Mariana states, in lib. 16, 
that "The King being at 
Burgos some ambassadors 
from that partof Cantabria, 
or Biscay, called Alaba, 
came unto him, offering him 
the lordship of that country* 
which had been free till 
then, accustomed to govern 
itself with its own fueros and 
laws, except Vitoria and 
Trevino, which long be- 
fore belonged to the Crown 
of Castile. On the plains 
of Arriaga, where, in con- 
formity with "ancient usage, 
they held their councils and 
juntas, and gave obedience 
to the King in person, they, 
of their own accord, and by 
their own spontaneous will, 
placed under the protec- 
tion and seignory of the 
King, the liberty which for 
so many centuries they had 
inviolably maintained. At 
their own requisition he 
agreed that they should be 
governed by the fuero of 
Calahorra, and he con- 
firmed their ancient privi- 
leges so that they remain at 
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nuevos pechos ni alcabalas. the present moment in a 
I>e todos estos conciertos hay state as that of liberty, be* 
cartas del Rey D. Alonso, cause no sort of tribute nor 
data en Yitoria &dos dias de excise can be imposed upon 
Abril de 1332/* them. Of all these cove- 

nants there are letters-pa- 
tent of King Don Alonso, 
dated at Yitoria, on the 2nd 
of April, 1332." 

Every Biscayan is noble, and is recognised as such by 
the law in every province of Spain. A perfect equality 
of civil rights prevails in Biscay. The Biscayans are 
all equal in the eye of the law, from the tenant of the 
Casa Solar to the humblest peasant of the soil. They 
participate equally in the benefit of their fueros, are 
equally bound by the law, and receive the same measure 
of justice. 

No direct taxes, or indirect contributions, were levied 
upon the Biscayans by the Spanish Government. The 
King, as lord, had the following rents, as expressed in 
the fiieros of Biscay : — " The Lords of Biscay had 
always on certain houses and lands, in all the towns of 
Biscay,* a fixed annual rent and cess ; and so likewise 
they have in the iron works a duty of sixteen dineros 
viejos on every hundred weight of forged iron, and on 
the monasteries and prevostships. But they have never 
had any alcavala, or duties on goods passed across the 
mountains, or contributions ; on the contrary, the Bis- 
cayans and the Hidalgos of Biscay, and the inhabitants 
of Durango, are now and have always been free and 
exempt from every contribution, from all service, from 
any alcavala, and from every imposition of whatever 
nature it may be." — Fueros of Biscay Law, 4 Tit. i. 

There were no custom-houses established along the 
Biscayan frontier of France, and the Spanish Government 
Vere unable to impose such a restriction upon their 
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trade as long as it respected the fiieros of Biscay. This 
exemption is one of the greatest privileges enjoyed by 
the Basques ; but it has been assailed by the Queeh's 
Ciovernment in that spirit of wanton aggression which 
has characterised her policy towards the Basques. 

The King's troops cannot enter the province upon 
any pretext whatever, either in time of peace or war. 
A special permission from the General Junta may, 
under peculiar circumstances, justify such a proceeding*. 

The Parliament, or General Junta of Biscay, is 
composed of the Corregidors and three Lieutenant-Cor- 
regidors, appointed by the Crown, but not empowered t» 
vote ; six Regidores, officers elected by the Junta, and in 
some degree resembling our aldermen ; the two popular 
tribunes, chosen also by the Junta, and the deputies 
sent from the towns, villages, hamlets, and scattered 
houses of the lordship. 

The deputies assemble, on the day of convocation, be- 
neath the celebrated tree of Guernica, and take their 
seats on benches of stone. The arms of Castile glitter 
above the seat occupied by the Lord of Biscay, or by 
the deputy Corregidor, who, for many generations past, 
has always presided in his place, and the arms of Biscay 
are displayed above the opposite seat of the popular .tri- 
bunes. After the customary forms and oaths, the De- 
puties enter the church ; but before they commence the 
labours of the Session, they institute an inquiry into the 
list of Deputies returned. With a simplicity worthy of 
the patriarchal times, they pass under a brief review the 
name of every deputy, to ascertain that he is pure and 
unspotted in his general character, as no vicious man, in 
their opinion, should legislate for a free and virtuous state. 
And indeed they have well deserved the love of then* 
country. They do not bear the name of deputies, as in 
other states, but are called, and have been known im- 
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memorially, in Biscay, as the Guizon'onac^ or good men 
of the land; a touching proof of the integrity with 
which they have exercised their functions from genera- 
tion to generation, and of the perfect confidence reposed 
in them by their contented fellow-countrymen. What 
a tale of virtuous government and real sympathy be- 
tween the people and their representatives is disclosed 
in this single and simple expression of popular good 
will! 

" No order of the Spanish Government is directly 
received by the Basque Parliament,^* p. 21*7. 

Any Royal order sent from Castile to Biscay is ad- 
dressed to the Corregidor, and is presented by this officer 
to the members of the permanent deputation, by whom 
it is referred to the popular tribunes. If the order is 
confirmed by their sanction, it is carried into effect ; if 
disapproved by them, it remains a dead letter. 

" Deputies confirm or condemn the order J* 

p. 218. 

On questions of very doubtful or difficult decision the 
Deputies sometimes request the presence of the Fathers 
of their country, Patricios de Biscay a, men so called from 
the great consideration in which they are held. They 
are, generally speaking, individuals of high personal cha- 
racter, who, now perhaps retired from public life, have 
yet taken an active part in the Junta, have belonged to 
the permanent deputation, are profoundly versed in the 
laws of their country, and are considered, from their 
known opinions, and from the past habits of their lives, 
as strongly disposed to maintain, in all their integrity, 
the ancient fueros of the land. 
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** Duting the interval which elapses between the close 
of the Session and the re^assembling of Parliament, 
the administration of public affairs is vested in a 
Commission residing at Bilboa,^^ p. 218. 

The permanent commiseion superintend the coUectiou 
of the contributions, manage the expenditure both in the 
dvil and military departments, and administer justiee. 
Their proceedings have, however, no legal effect, unless 
sanctioned by one at least of the popular tribunes, who 
are bound to scrutinize their measures with great severity, 
that no act may be committed, either purposely or unin- 
tentionally, directly or indirectly, against the liberties 
of the land. The deputation are compelled to publish, 
H fortnight before tfie re-assenibling of the Juutai, i^ 
detailed statement of the course pursued during their 
administration, and are bound to send copies of the 
document to every member of parliament. When the 
JuntA meets, a discussion generally arises with refer- 
ence to. some part of their conduct, tipon which the 
tribunes appear, and freely take part in the debates. 
The tribuneship, it may be observed, is in Biscay a post 
of great trust and distinction, because the liberties of 
the subject may be materially affected by a skilful or 
incompetent discharge of the duties annexed to the office. 

The General Junta of Biscay assembles every two 
years ; that of Guipuzcoa every year, in the month of 
July, and that of Alava three times in the course of 
every year. The provincial fueros were for ages the 
common law of the land, and were only reduced to 
writing in 1452, in the reign of Juan the Second, by a 
commission appointed for that purpose. In the follow- 
ing century the Biscayan code, as 1 have already ob- 
served, was reformed, printed, and recognised, in its 
amended state, by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, as the 
established law of the land. 
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. As far as it is possible to ascertain the truth at so 
remote a period, it appears that Zenon, Lord of Biscay, 
had two daughters, one of whom was married to Arista, 
King of Navarre, and the other Dona Iniga, the heiress 
of Biscay, to Don Lope Zuria, son of one of the most 
powerful nobles of Biscay. We are told, that on ac* 
count of the " noble qualities and great valoui* which 
be displayed in the battle and victory of Arrigoriaga, he 
was chosen as their Lord by the Biscayans assembled 
under the tree of Guernica, on condition that he would 
swear to maintain thdr rights and privileges. Garibay, 
speaking of this transaction, observes, '^ Refieren mas, 
que assentado con el sus fueros y orden que adelante 
havran de tener, commenzd el dicho ano d ser Seiior 
4e Bizcaya," ix. cap. 22. Navarro also states^ " Y los 
Biscaynos assentaron con el sus fueros leyes y usos y le 
tomaron por su Seiior, ni absoluto ni soberano sino con 
sus leyes y condiciones y con pacto de ellas le juraron 
por tal el mismo aiio," cap. 7. [The Biscayans cove* 
nanted with him with respect to their fueros^ their laws^ 
and their customs, and chose him as their Lord, not 
as their absolute or sovereign master, hut with laws to 
hind him, and with stipula^ons, and with an a^eement 
to observe them, they swore to him cls to their lord thai 
very year,} Carmona states, " Viscayni dominum et 
principem sibi assumpserutit Zuriam non tamen abso- 
lut(l sed certis adhibiti^ pactionibus quibus eximia sibi 
privilegia Biscayiii reserbabant quae retulit Gutierres." 
Aut. 24. Gutierres confirms this statement, and spe- 
t:ifies the privileges, lib. iii. 

From these statements, and from the accounts of 
other early writers, who concur in the assertion, that 
when Lope de Zuria was chosen by the Biscayans as 
their lord, he swore to observe their privileges, as then 
Established, it may be inferred, that when those old 
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chroniclers wrote, the rights in question were ancient, 
and lost, perhaps even then, in the night of time. The 
Biscayan fueros were therefore, at a very remote period, 
the common law of the land ; their constitution is pro- 
bably the oldest in the world, and has been the least 
subject to those vicissitudes which attend all human 
institutions. As the Highland districts of Biscay were 
never overrun by a foreign enemy, it is impossible to 
assign any date to the commencement of their liberties. 
The Biscayans were so jealous of their privileges, 
and surrounded them with so much form and circum<* 
stance, that they compelled their lords, at their accession 
to the lordship, to take the oath to maintain the rights 
of Biscay, in four different places, specifically named by 
the Book of the Fueros. He was first required to take 
the oath, ^* A las puertas de la Villa de Bilbao," and 
then, in the words of the fuero, " Dende ha de venir d 
San Emetrio Celadon de Larravema ; y ende en manos 
del Clerigo Sacerdote que tenga el cnerpo de Dios nues- 
tro Senor consagrado en las manos, ha de jurar lo 
mismo . . . . y assi venido i, la dicha Guernica so el 
Arbol de ella, donde se acostumbran hacer las juntas 
de Bizcaya, hade jurar e confirmar todas las libertades e 
privilegios e franquezas e fueros e costumbres que los 
dichos Bizcaynos han, y tierras y mercedes que han del 
Rey y de los Senores passados de los guardar y tener e 
mandar tener y guardar . . . . y dende ha de ir a la 
villa de Bermeo donde en Santa Eufemia de la dicha 
villa y ante el Altar de la dicha Iglesia, estando 
ende el Clerigo Sacerdote revestido, teniendo en las 
manos el Cuerpo de Dios consagrado, ha de poner 
la mano en el dicho Altar, e jurar lo mismo." — La Ley^ 
2 del Titulo, 1 . — ^The oath was, therefore, to be taken 
by the new lord before the gates of Bilbao ; secondly, 
under circumstances of great solemnity, in the parochial 
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church and juradera of San Emetrio ; thirdly, beneath 
the tree of Guernica; and, lastly, in the juradera of 
Santa Eufemia. 

I have obfierved, that from the time of Lope de Zuria 
till 1 105^ the Lords of Biscay were chosen by the people; 
80 it is stated by some authors; at the same time it 
appears, as far as I can discover, that the Biscayans 
almost invariably elected the son of the lat€ lord. — Gor 
ribayy lib. xii. ; Navar^ cap. 13 ; HenaOy lib. iii. 

The author of the Escudo, speaking of Don Juan 
the First, observes, " That he proceeded in person to 
Biscay, and took the oaths in the church of Santa Maria, 
of Guernica, and promised, for himself and his descend* 
ants, that he would maintain their fueros, usages, cus- 
toms, franchises, and liberties. In the same form, and 
with the same stipulation as to their liberties, he united^ 
at a subsequent time, the lordship to the royal crown of 
Castile, to be separated no more." 

Lope Garcia states, '^ He (Don Juan) annexed or 
appropriated (apropi6) Biscay to the royal crown, 
binding himself in the church of Santa Maria and in 
Santa Eufemia to maintain their usages, customs, fran* 
chises, and liberties," and afterwards states that it was 
made a matter of solemn compact that Biscay should 
never more be separated from his crown. — lib. xxi. 

Graribay observes, that from the time of the Union, 
the Lordship of Biscay remained for ever incorporated 
with the crown. (Dende este ano en adelante qued<5 
perpetuamente incorporado en la Corona, lib. xix.) 

" Upon which Bilbao and other towns protested,*^ 

p. 233. 

The people of Bilbao seem to have protested against 
Don Juan's order for the erection of the town of Mira- 
valles, in virtue of their fuero, Ley viii. tit. 1. " Que 
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haviaD fuero, uao y coatumbre, que por quanto todoa loa 
montes, ubob y Exidoa aon de loa Hijos-Dalgo y Puebloa 
de Bizcaya y villa ninguna non se puede hacer." The 
order does not, however, under the circumstances of the 
case, appear to have been considered any infraction of 
the Biscayan privileges. 

•* And then^ leaving the citify the King (Henry the 
Third) travelled onwards till he reached a spot 
called^ in the Basque language^ Arechabalaga.^* p. 
236. 

' Mariana, Henao, and otlier writers allude to tliis 

journey, and communicate different points of detaiL 

Garibay gives the longest account : — 

" He went to the field of 
Arechabalaga. There the 
whole of Biscay assembled 
in quadrillas, in bands, and 



Garibay, diet. lib. xv. cap. 
40, ibi. " Fuesse al Campo 
de Arechabalaga. En aquel 
sitio juntandose toda Yiz- 
caya en quadrillas, Vandos, 
y nermandades, pidieron al 
Key, que les Jurasse sus 
fueros, y privilegios« y re- 
spondiendo que le placia . • . 
fue el Rey D. Enrioue reci- 
bido por Senor de Vizcaya, 
y le besaron las manos; y 
passando oon 61 k la Iglesia 
de la Villa de Larravezua, 
segun la costumbre antigua 
de los Seiiores de Vizcaya, 
jur6 en el altar los fueros. 
Despues de comer fue el 
Rey h la villa de Cuernica 
... en el dta sicruiente ido 
^ la villa de Bermeo, jur6 
en la Iglesia de Santa Eu- 
femia los privilegios de 
aquella Villa, y su Tierra. 
Prosigue diciendo, que buel- 
to a Guernica huvo alli 
grandes diferencias, los unos 
pidiendo el riepto, y los otros 



in hermandades, and asked 
the King to swear to observe 
their fueros and privileges, 
and on his answering that 
it was his will so to do. King 
Henry was received as Lord 
of Biscay, and they kissed 
his hands; and proceeding 
together to the church of i]» 
town of Larravezua, as the 
ancient Lords of Biscay had 
done, he swore on the altar 
to maintain their fueros* 
After dinner, the King went 
to the town of Guernica . . . 
On the following day he went 
to the town of Bermeo, and 
there he swore, in the Church 
of Santa Euphemia, to main- 
tain the privileges of that 

town and its hamlets 

Having returned to Guer* 
nica, great feuds arose, some 
asking the riepfo and others 
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oontradiriendo, y 4 lb ulti- opposing it; but as the 
mo, porque la mayor parte greatest number were for it, 
pedia, se .introducio en Viz- the riepto* was finally intro- 
caya el riepto en este afio, duced m Biscay in this year^ 
•n el qual les concedi6 el with the sanction of the King 
Rey Don Enrique, estando Don Henrique, while sitting 
assentado s6 el Arbol, y under the tree, and in the 
Lugar acostumbrado de usual place, at Guernica/* 
Guernica."— El Padre Ma- 
riana, lib. xix., cap. I.; El 
Padre Henao, lib. i., cap 61, 
con Pedro Barrantes, en la 
Chronica de este Rey. 

The calamities of the time, the lawless acts of the* 
feudal chiefs, and the excesses of the numerous bands 
that overran the (Jountry, induced the inhabitants of the 
towns and cities to unite and forih associationts for the 
protection of life and property. These institutions, 
known as the Hermandades, or Brotherhoods, were ce- 
lebrated for the efficiency of their organization. The 
captains were gentlemen of high character ; the lieute^ 
nants were the richest inhabitants, and the soldiers the 
most approved citizens of the towns. They had power 
to punish robbers by the most summary process, and to 
pursue offenders beyond the limits of the province. Any 
citizen, who refused to become a member of the frater- 
nity, when invited, was placed beyond the pale of their 
protection. These Hermandades Were confirmed by the 

* The word riepto puzzled me extremely, and for some time I 
could not discover its exact import from any Spaniard ; it was, 
however> explained to me by Seaor Jos6 de Alcala, of King's 
College, London ; a gentleman whi) combines the most profound 
attainments with the highest honour and integrity, to whose in^^ 
formation I am indebted on many historical points, and whose 
acquaintance I have experienced much gratification in making. 
RieptOf and sometimes reptoy was the old orthography for the word 
now written reto, from the word retort which means to accuse a 
noble of an infamous action in the presence of the King, calling 
upon him to make a full confession before the Sovereign, or to 
meet his challenger in mortal combat, when, how, aiid where tha 
King might please to directi 
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King, and were at one period much renowned for their 
courage and activity. 

Extract from a clause of a royal Cedula, issued hy 
Henry the Third : — " Bien sahedes como el dicho mi 
Senoiio de Biscaya es apartado sohre si en sus fueros e 
IlherUdes," &c. 

•* The Queen-Regent took the following oath on the 
\Mh of July, 1407." p. 241. 

** Juramento de la Senora Reyna Madre : Primeramente 
la dicha Senora Reyna Madre del dicho Seiior Rev, 
assi oomo su Tutora, e Regidora de sus Reynos Juro en 
la Cruz 6 Santos Evangelios, tanendo corporalmente con 
8U8 manos, de guardar a Vizcaya, Villas, £ Tierra-Uana, ^ 
k los Fijos-Dalgo, € k todos los Vecinos 6 Moradores de 
ella sus Fueros, € huenos usos, ^ buenas costumbres, 6 
privilegios, 6 Quadernos, Ordenanzas, Franquezas, Liber- 
tades, Gracias, 6 Mercedes, 6 Tierras, segun que mejor, 6 
mas cumplidamente les fue guardado en tiempo de Dona 
Constanza, k de los otros Reyes, ^ Seiiores, que despues fasta 
aqui han sido de Vizcaya. £ ella en nombre del dicho Senor 
Rey* assi como su Tutora, assi se lo con firm aba, 6 con- 
firm6. Y prosigue, Jurando todo lo demas, que los Vizcay- 
nos havian pedido por su carta, exceptuando solamente, 
que en todo acontecimiento se pagassen los derecbos de las 
Ferrerias ; y d& la razon, ibi, Ca estos se pagaron siempre» 
y se deben pagar, assi en un tiempo como en otro.*' 

** King Henry fledged his faith to maintain to Biscay 
a Hits fueros and privileges,** p. 243. 



« El P. Henao en el, 
cap. Ixi. del lib. 1, num, 6 : — 
Pero porque ellos viessen, 
que su intencion, 6 voluntad, 
era, 6 es de les guardar los 
dichos sus Privilegios, Fue- 
ros, usos, 6 costumbres «... 
que juraba, 6 jur6, prometia, 
^ prometi6 por su fee Real, 
como Rey, 6 Senor de guar- 
par, 6 mandar guardar k las 



" Father Henao, in chap* 
6 1 of the 1 st book, num. 6 : — 
But in order to show to them 
that his intention and will- 
has been, and still is« to 
preserve to them their said 
privileges, fueros, usages, 
and customs, he swore and 
did swear, and promised and 
did promise by his royal 
word, as King and as Lordi 
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dichas Villas, 6 Lugares, ^ 
Tierra-llana de el dicho Con- 
dado, 6 Senorio de Vizcaya, 
6 k todos los Cavalleros, 6 
Escuderos, 6 Fijos-Dalgo de 
ella todos sus Privilegios, 6 
Fueros, 6 usos buenos, 6 
buenas costumbres, e el 
Fuero, 6 Quaderno, por 
donde se rigen, 6 goviernan, 
e deben ser regidos, 6 gover- 
nados, 6 sus Libertades, 6 
Mercedes ^ Tierras, 6 la 
libranza de ellas. Item, que 
su Senoria, cessante otras 
arduas necessidades, lo mas 
presto que podr4, ir^ perso- 
nalmente 4 la dicha Tierra, 
e Condado de Vizcaya, 6 les 
far4 su Jura acostumbrada 
en aquellos Lugares, que se 
debe facer/* 



to keep and to order to be 
maintained to the said toA^ns, 
villages, and low-lands of the 
county and lordship of Bis- 
cay, and to all the Knights, 
Shieldbearers, and Fijos- 
Dalgos of the same, all their 
privileges and fueros, and 
good customs, and the writ* 
ten ordinances by which they 
are governed and ought to 
be governed, and their liber- 
ties, grants, lands, and the 
free use of the same. Also, 
that his Lordship, as soon as 
other pressing affairs permit^ 
will repair in person to the 
said land and county of Bis- 
cav, and will take the usual 
oath in those places where 
it ought to be taken.'' 



*' And actually, in 1457, King Henry went to Biscay^ 
and took the usual oaths,*' p. 243. 



" Cedula del Juramento 
del Seiior D.Enrique Quarto, 
en Santa Maria la Antigua, 
cerca de la Villa de Guer- 
nica 4 10 de Marzo aiio 
US?: — Estando ende pre- 
sente el muy alto, 6 muy 
poderoso Seiior el Rey D. 
Enrique, Rey de Castilla, 6 
de Leon . . Dixeron al dicho 
Senor Rey, que por quanto 
es de Fuero, 6 uso, 6 cos- 
tumbre, quando viene Seiior 
nuevamente en Vizcaya re* 
cibir el Senorio de ella, el 
tal Seiior les ha de facer Ju- 
ramento ... el dicho Seiior 
Rey dixo, que ^1 era alii 
venido 4 facer el dicho Ju- 
ramento, ^ que le placia de 



" Formula of the oath 
taken by Don Henrique IV. 
in the church of Santa Ma- 
ria la Antigua, near the 
town of Guernica, on the 
10th of March, 1457 ;— 'The 
high and powerful Lord Don 
Henrique, King of Castile 
and Leon, there present . . . 
They said to his highness, 
that according to the fueros, 
usages, and customs, when 
a new Lord comes to Biscay 
to receive the Lordship 
thereof, such a Lord has an 
oath to take .... Tbe said 
Lord the King said, that he 
was come there to take the 
said oath, and that it was 
his pleasure so to do; and 
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lo facer : € luego dixo» que 
juraba 6 jur6 k Dios, ^ k 
Santa Maria, 4: k las pala- 
bras de los Santos Evange- 
lies, d6 quier que estaban 6 
k la senal de la Crue que con 
aa roano derecba corporal- 
men te tani6, la qual fue to- 
mada del altar Mayor de la 
dicha Iglesia, con un Cruci- 
fixo en ella, de guardar k 
todos los dichos Gavalleros, 
Sscuderos, Fijos Dalgo, ^ 
Labradores, ^ otras Personas 
de qualquier estado, calidad, 
< condicion que scan del 
Senorio de Vizcaya sus Fue- 
rol^ e Privilejos, buenos usos» 
^ buenas costumbres, 6 Fran- 
quezas, ^ Libertades, ^ Mer- 
cedes, ^ Tierras, e officios, 
assi, ^ segun que mejor, € 
mas cumnlidamente les fue- 
ron guaraados, en tiempo del 
Senor D. Juan de Gloriosa 
memoria, su Padre, y de los 
otros Reyes, y Senores que 
fasta aqui fueron, 6 ovicron 
en Vizcaya," 8tc, 



tben he said, that he svdrd 
and did swear before God» 
and before the Holy St. 
Mary, and by the words of 
the Iloly Gospels, wherever 
they might be, and by the 
sign of the Cross, which he 
touched bodily with his oim 
right hand, (that Cross which 
was brought from the high 
altar of the said church, with a 
crucifix on it,) to maintain to 
all the said Knights, Shield- 
bearers, Fijos-Dalgos, ftir* 
mers, and labourers, and all 
other persons of whatsoever 
state, quality, or condition 
they might be in the Lord* 
ship of Biscay, their fueros 
and privileges, good usages 
and customs, franchises and 
liberties, grants, lands, and 
official appointments, as welt 
and as fUliy as the same was 
preserved to them in the 
time of the King Don Juan 
of blessed memory, his fa- 
ther, and of the other Kings 
and Lords of Biscay, till the 
present time,* " &c. 



•* When the BUcayans were alarmed by a rumour thai 
he had granted certain lands in Biscay to some Cas- 
tiUanSy he issued a m>anifesto, in which he assured 
the Biscayans he had not granted the lands in ques^ 
tion.'' p. 243. 

'* Fue despachada esta 
Real Cedula en Segovia k 
19, de Julio aiio 1470: — 
Sepades, que yo estoy in- 
formado que algunas per- 
sonas ban dicho, 6 divul- 
gado, que yo he dado, 6 fecho 
lerced de esse dichp mi 



" This royal order was 
signed at Segovia on the 
19th of July, 1470:— Know, 
&c., that I am informed 
some persons have said and 
announced that I have given 
as gifts to some gentlemeni 
and persons^ some towns» 
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(iondado, e Tierra-llana, y 
Encartaciones, y de al^unas 
Villas, y Lugares, y Tierras 
de 6\ k algunos (>valleros, 
y personas ; y que lo he 
apartado, 6 dividido, 6 quiero 
apartar, 6 dividir de mi Co- 
rona Real: de que vosotros 
podiades recibir alguna alte- 
racion ; y porque yo non di, 
ni he hecho merced de esse 
dicho mi Condado . . . ni tal 
por pensamiento me pass6 ; 
antes porque esse dicho mi 
CJondado es una de las mas 
nobles Provincias de mis 
Reynos; ^ uno de los mis 
Titulos» y por ser por si tan 
noble, 6 Frontera con los 
Reynos Comarcanos . . . si- 
empre ha sido, y es mi vo- 
luntad, que esse dicho mi 
Condado, sea, 6 permanezca 
todavia en la dicha mi Co- 
ronal Real, 6 que no se pueda 
dividir, ni apartar de ella. 
Por ende, porque vosotros 
mas ciertos, y seguros de 
ello, 6 hayais entendido ser 
assi cumplidero k mi Servicio, 
y k honor de la dicha mi 
Corona Real mi, merced es 
de mandar 6 ordenar, y 
por la presente ordeno 6 
mando,'* &o. 

** Oath taken by the Princess Isabella,** p. 249. 

'* Yo, como Princesa y Senora de las dichas Villas y TiepisA 
liana del dicho Condado e Senorio de Biscay a, con las £n!- 
cartaciones y sus adherencias hago pleyto omenage una, 
dos, e ires veces» una, dos, e tres veces, una, dos, e tres 
vece9, segun Fuero e costumbre de Kspana en manos. de 
Gomez Manrique, Cavallero e Home e Hijo Dalgo, que de 
mi lo recibe ; e jure k nuestro Senor Dies y 4 la Virgeh 
Santa Maria, su Madre y a esta senal de la Cruz 4* « que 
oorporalmente tango con mi mano derecha, e por las pala- 
bras de los Santos Evangelios, donde quiera que estan, de 



villages, and lands of this my 
country, my low -lands and 
privileged places, and that 
I have separated and divided* 
or intend to separate and 
divide the same, from my 
royal crown, by which you 
may receiye detriment ; 
and as I have not given or 
made any grant of this my 
county, nor even thought of 
so doing; as oh the contrary, 
considering that my county 
is one of the noblest pro- 
vinces of my kingdoms, and 
one of my titles of honour, 
and as it is so noble in itself 
and borders upon foreign 
kingdoms .... it has always 
been, and it is my will, that 
my said county be, and con- 
tinue to belong to mv said 
Royal Crown, and that it 
be not divided nor separated 
from it. In order, therefore, 
that you may be sure and 
convinced of it, and that you 
may know it is essential to 
my service, and to the ho- 
nour of my said Royal 
Crown, it is my pleasure 
to order and command, as 
hereby I command and 
order," &c. 
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haver por ratos, gratos, firmes y valederos, para agora y en 
todo tiempo los dichos Pri?ilegio8 generales, y especiales, 
Fuerot, uaoft, y cwtumbres, firanquezas, e libertades de las 
dichas Villas y Tierra Uana del dicho Condado y Senorio de 
Biicaya, oon las Encartaciones. Clausula del pleyto omenage 
7 Jnramento.*' 

The translation of this remarkable oath is given in 
the text, p. 249. 

** King Ferdinand swore to maintain their privileges.** 

p. 250. 

" La forma del Juramento ** The formula of the oath 
fol.294. Yluegodixo,queju- was as follows (fol. 294): 



raba, y jur6 k Dios, y & Santa 
Maria, y & las palabras de los 
Santos Evangelios (donde 
quiera que estan) y & la 
aenal de la Cruz 4* que con 
su mano derecha tan6 en 
una Cruz que fue tonada 
del Altar Mayor de la dicha 
Iglesia con un crucifixo en 
eUa, que S. A. jurava, y con- 
firmava, y juro, y confirm6 
BUS Fueros, y Quademos, y 
buenos usos, y buenas cos- 
tumbres, y Privilegios, y 
Franquezas, y Libertades, y, 
Mercedes, y Lanzas, y Tier- 
nis, y Oficios, y Monasteries, 
que los Cavalleros, Escu- 
deros, Hijos-Dalgo, Labra- 
dores, y otras personas, de 
qualquier estado y condicion 
que scan, de las Villas, y 
Tierra -liana, y Ciudad de 
Orduiia de este Condado de 
Vizcaya, y Encartaciones, 
y Durangueses, segun que 
mejor les fue guardado en 
tiempo de los otros Reyes, y 
Seiiores, que ban sido en el 
dicho Condado. 



And then he said, that he 
did swear, and swore before 
God and the Holy St. Mary, 
and by the words of the Holy 
Grospels, wherever they may 
be, and by the sign of the 
Cross +, (here he touched 
with his right hand a Cross 
with a Crucifix, which had 
been brought from the high 
altar of the said church,) 
that he did swear and did 
confirm, and swore to pre- 
serve and confirmed their 
fueros, their written laws, 
good usages and customs, 
their privileges, franchises, 
and liberties, their grants 
and lanzas, and lands, their 
official appointments, and 
monasteries, to the Knights, 
the Shieldbearers, Fijos* 
Dalgo, husbandmen, and 
other persons, of whatsoever 
condition they may be, of 
the towns, of the low lands, 
and city of Orduiia, of this 
county of Biscay, and of 
Durango, and of the privi- 
leged places, as well and as 
fully as they had been pre-, 
served to them in the time 
of the other Kings and Lords 
of the said county. 
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** Clausula de nuevo Ju- 
ramento preservativo de la 
Immunidad, y Libertad del 
Fuero, fol. 204:--Y otrosi 
dixo, que juraba y jur6, que 
por quanto despues que S. A. 
Reyna, veyendo sus neces- 
sidades, y la Guerra injusta 
que los Reyes de Francia y 
Fortugal, contra su Real 
Persona, y sus Reynos ban 
movido ; los Cavalleros, Es- 
cuderos, y Hijos-Dalgo, y 
Duenas, y Doncellas, y La- 
bradores, y cada uno en su 
estado de los Vecinos, y 
Moradores de este condado, 
y Encartaciones, y Duran- 
gueses, con gran amor, y 
lealtad le havian, y ban ser- 
vido y seguido,^ sirven, 6 
siguen, 6 poniendo sus per- 
sonas, y caudales, € bacien- 
das k todo riesgo, y peligro, 
oomo buenos, y leales, y 
seiialados Vassallos, y con 
aquella obediencia, 6 fideli- 
dad, d lealtad, que le son 
tenidos, e obligados, y aun 
de mas, 6 allende de lo que 
sus Fueros, 6 Privilegios les 
obligaban, y apremiaban ; 
y por tanto, que juraba, y 
jur6, 6 declar6 que por los 
tales tan grandes, ^ tan altos, 
6 seiialados servicios, que 
ansi si le ban beebo, y bacen 
de cada un dia, 6 le querr&n 
bacer de aqui adelante, ansi 
por mar, como por Tierra . . 
no sean vistos ni se entien- 
dan, ni se puedan entender, 
ni interpretar, que ban que- 
brantado, ni ido, ni venido 
contra los dicbos Fueros, 6 
Privilegios, ^ usos, 6 oos- 



*' Formula of a new oath 
for tbe preservation of tbe 
immunity and liberty of the 
fuero, fol. 294: — Moreover 
sbe said and swore that inas* 
much as her Highness the 
Queen, seeing that during 
the time of her difficulties and 
tbe unjust war carried on by 
the Kings of France and of 
Portugal against her royal 
person and her kin gdoms, the 
Knights, Sbieldbearers, Fi- 
jos-Dalgos, Dames and Dam« 
sels, and husbandmen, and 
all in their several stations, of 
the families and inhabitants 
of this county, of the privi- 
leged towns and of Durango, 
have served add followed 
her with great love and 
loyalty, and do still serve 
and follow her, exposing 
their persons and possessions 
to great risk and peril, like 
good, loyal, and distinguished 
vassals, not only with that 
obedience, fidelity, and loy- 
alty to which they are bound, 
but with a zeal beyond what 
their fueros and privileges 
prescribe and call upon them 
to show; sbe, therefore, 
swore and declared, that 
with respect to those great, 
and high, and distinguished 
services which they have 
performed, and are still per- 
forming every day, and those 
which they may yet achieve 
by sea and by land ... it 
shall not be looked upon, 
nor understood, nor consi^ 
dered, or in any way inter - 
preted, that they have in- 
fringed upon their rights. 
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tumbres, ^ Franquezas, 6 nor exceeded or acted agaibst 
Libeitadet . . . . S. A. no se the said fueros and privi- 
llamar& k possession, ni les leges, usages and customs^ 
liiandar&, ni apremiari en franchises and liberties . . . 
ningun tiempo, ni por alguna Her Highness will not con^ 
manera, que le nagan los sider such services as due to 
dichos ticrvicios • • • • y por her at any time, nor will 
tanto, que todos los aichos compel them at any period 
sua Fueros, y buenos uses, in any way to perform them. 
6 costumbres, € Libertades, . . . And, therefore, that all 

Sue 8. A. les bavia, 4 ha those fueros, and good usages 
urado, y confirmado, les and customs, and libertieft, 
flnquen, y queden firmes, y which her Highness has 
en su fuerza, 6 vigor para en sworn to preserve and has 
•delante/* confirmed, shall continue 

and remain firm, and in 
full force and vigour for the 
time to come/' 

Zurita states, tliat 'Mn the month of September, 
1413) the Corregidor and the Alcaldes, and the Presta*- 
mero, and the Lords of the Justice, and the Cavalleros, 
and the Hidalgos of the county and lordship of Biscay, 
and the places adhering to the same, assembled in the 
town of Bilbao ; and the King of Sicily sent a cavalier 
of his house, bearing the name of Alonzo de Mesa, to 
stimulate and inspirit them to remain true to the cause 
of him, their lord, and the Princess, and to offer them 
every kind of favour and assistance, because tbe Con- 
stable was waging against them a cruel war, and they 
w^e sorely persecuted, because they had transferred 
their allegiance to tbe Princes (Ferdinand and Isabella) 
against the mandate and will of the King, Don Henry." 
«*-Cap. 61, lib. xviii. It appears, however, that, con- 
fiding in their own resources, and determined to achieve 
their own liberation, they declined even the assistance 
of their own chosen Lord. The result of the struggle 
•bowed that these brave Biscayans had formed no erro- 
neous estimate of their strength ; and one of their wri- 
ters, alluding to this contest, and to other circumstances 
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connected with their history, observes, with becoming 
pride, that the lordship of Biscay has been always so 
valiantly defended by its own inhabitants, and at their 
own expense, that no enemy of the Spanish crown ever 
obtained, by force, a footing on that soil. 
. Zurita observes, with respect to this war, " Y con 
cinco quentos, que el Rey mand6 dar al Conde de Haro^ 
para que les hiciese guerra, junt6 mucha gente suya, y 
los otros Grandes, y entrd por el Condado haciendo 
mucho dano ; aunque se le re8i8ti6 por los fiiscaynos muy 
animosamente." — Cap, 61. 

Graribay also states, '^ Sabido por el Conde de Haro, 
la buelta de Pedro de Avendano, y Juan Alonzo de 

Muzica d sus casas juntando apriesa sus gentes 

y las del Conde de Salinas, y Don Luis, y Don Sancho 
de Velasco sus hermanos, y de otros valedores, entr6 
con mucha Cavalleria en Biscaya. Lo mismo hicieron 

el Conde de Treviiio y el Adelantado dieron ba* 

talla en Abril 27, dia Sabado al Conde de Haro, 
cerca de la villa de Munguia en un passo; donde el 
Conde fue vencido por la Infanteria Biscayana habiendo 
peleado ambas partes varonilmente. Fueron presos el 
Conde de Salinas y Don Luis de Velasco,'' &c. Ma- 
riana, Henao, and Navarro, confirm this statement, 

" The King^ our Lordy went into the Church*^ 

p. 250. 

We are told that the Lord Don Ferdinand presided 
over the General Junta, held on that day, under the 
celebrated tree. There, according to the Cedula Real, 
*' The oath was taken by the most lofty, the most re- 
splendent, and the most powerful Don Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, Leon, Sicily, and Portugal, and First Born 
of Aragon." 
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" Isabella confirmed their rights not once hut 
repeatedly" p. 251. 

Queen Isabella Bwore to maintain the liberties of 
Biscay, at Bilbao, on the 5th of September, 1483 ; on 
the 8th of the same month at Portugalette ; on the 16th, 
at the church of San Emetrio ; on the 17th, beneath the 
famous tree of Guernica; on the 19th, at Durango. 

The wisdom of the policy pursued towards the Basques 
by the Kings of Castile, became very conspicuous in 
the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. When, in 
the commencement of his reign, Valla dolid, Segovia, 
Toledo, and almost all the large towns of the kingdom, 
had openly joined the popular league, and the armies of 
the Commons were making head against his authority, 
the Basques, guaranteed in the undisturbed possession 
of their ancient laws and liberties, were publicly thanked 
by that sovereign, not only for the peace and order pre- 
served in their country, but for the faith and loyalty of 
their conduct during that trying conjuncture. If Chaxles 
the Fifth, at his accession to the throne of Spain, had 
encroached upon the liberties of the Basques, they 
would most unquestionably have joined the popular 
league, and the issue of that gr^at struggle might ha\ ^ 
been wholly different; so true it is that in public ab 
in private life, the most upright is generally the safest 
policy. 

Strictly speaking, every King of Spain is bound to 
repair, in person, to Guernica, on his accession to the 
throne, and swear, under the tree, to preserve their pri- 
vileges. The Basques, contented with the substance, 
have, in late years, dispensed with the form : the form, 
however, has not been annulled, or even disputed, but 
has been only evaded ; and when the Biscayan privi- 
leges are confirmed by the Spanish sovereigns at Madrid, 
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the royal journey to the Basque States is announced, 
but invariably postponed, on the plea of pressing busi- 
ness, to a day that never arrives. . 

Having often alluded to the celebrated tree of Guer- 
nica, I must observe that it partakes of the immortality 
of the crown : a younger scion of the parent stock is 
always growing near the parent tree, and ultimately re- 
places its predecessor in the national affection. 

'* Law i. tit. 1 :— He shall 
come in person to Biscay, 
to take the oaths, to promise, 
and to confirm to them their 
privileges and usages, and 
customs, franchises, liber- 
ties, and fueros.'' 



" Ley i. tit. 1 : — Haya de 
venir en persona a Vizcaya, 
y hacerles sus juramentos, 
y prometimientos, y confir- 
marles sus privilegios, y 
usos y costumbres, franque- 
zas, y libertades, y fueros." 

** De tal suerte cohartaron 
la potestad legislatiba, que 
dixeron, que h avian de 
fuero, y ley, y franqueza, y 
libertad,que qualquier carta, 
6 pro\ission Real, que el 
dicho Seiior de Vizcaya 
diere, 6 mandare dar, 6 
proveer, que sea, 6 ser pueda 
contra las leyes, y fueros de 
Vizcaya, directe, 6 indirecte, 
que sea obedecida, y no cum- 
plida.' — Ley ii. Titulo Pri- 
mero del Fuero. 

" Y si despues que assi 
fuere requerido en un aiio 
cumplido, no viniere k hacer 
la dicha confirmacion, y ju- 
ramentos, que los dichos 
Vizcaynos, assi de la tierra- 
llana de Vizcaya, como de 
las villas, y encartaciones, y 
Durangueses, no le respon- 
dan, ni acudan al dicho 
Seiior, ni k su thesorero, ni 
recaudador con los derechos, 



•* They enjoyed it by fuero, 
and by law, and by franchise 
and liberty, as a right esta- 
blished, that any decree or 
Royal order, given by the 
said Lord of Biscay, or in 
his name, which would be 
or might be contrary to the 
laws and fueros of Biscay, 
directly or indirectly, should 
be obeyed but not put in 
execution." 



" If, being required by 
the Biscay an s to do so, the 
Lord will not come within 
one year to take the oath 
and confirm their privile$;es 
as above stated, the said Bis- 
cayans, both those of the low- 
lands of Biscay, and those 
of Durango, and the privi- 
leged towns, shall not give 
nor send to him, nor to his 
treasurer, nor to the collector. 
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y cenaoB, que tiene sobre las 
nllas, y otras casehas cen- 
sualea de Vizcaya ; y que si 
8U Senoria ambiare. .o^i^nda* 
mieotos, 6 provisaiones en el 
eutretauto, sean obedecidas, 
y no cumplidas.'* — La ley i. 
del Titulo. 

"La Ley xix. tit 1, del 
fuero : — Otrosidixeron, que 
havian de franqueza, y 
libertad por merced de sua 
Altezas, y ^a progenito- 
res, que por quanto los 
dichos Vizcaynos tenian 
Ml Juez Mayor de Vizcaya, 
que reside en su corte, y 
Chancilleria de Valladolid, 
que conoce de tod as sus 
causas, en civil, y Crimen, 
que n in gun Vizcayno de 
Vizcayna, tierra-llana, vil- 
las, y Ciudad de ella, y de 
encartaciones, ni Durangue- 
sea por delito alguno, vel 
quasi, ni por deuda alguna, 
no peuda ser convenido hal- 
landose fuera de Vizcaya, 
por los Alcaldes del Crimen, 
ni por Otro Juez alguno de 
sus Altezas, ni de estos 
Reynos, y Senoria s, ni Juz- 

fade por ellos, salvo por el 
icbo su Juez Mayor de 
Vizcaya, aunque los tales 
delitosy y deudas sean be- 
cbos, y contraidps fuera de 
Vizcaya en Castilla, en qual- 
quier parte de ella; y que 
en caso que sean conve- 
nidos, 6 detenidos, luego 
sean remitidos para ante el 
dicbo su Juez Mayor, siendo 
pedida la dicba remissiyn y 
declinada la jurisdiccion/' 



the rents and contributions 
payable to him by the towns 
and those houses in Biscay 
subject to pay the same. 
And if the said Lord send, 
during that time, any order 
or decree, it shall be obeyed, 
but not carried into execu- 
tion/* 

" In the law xix., tit. I, of 
the fuero, it is written thus : 
— Moreover, they said they 
had a franchise and liberty 
granted to them by his 
Highness, and his ancestors, 
to this effect,-^That inas- 
much, as the said Biscayans 
have their Chief-Justice re- 
siding in the court and phan- 
cery of Valladolid, to try all 
their causes, both civil and 
criminal, no inhabitant of 
Biscay, or of the low-lands, 
or of any city of that county, 
or of any of the privileged 
places, or of Durango, shall 
even, while out of Biscay, be 
tried for any crime or debt 
by the civil or criminal, or by 
any other Judge, in the king- 
dom and loi*dships of their 
Highnesses, nor shall be sen- 
tenced by them, except only 
by the Chief- Justice of Bis- 
cay, although those crimes 
and debts may be committed 
or contracted out of Biscay 
and in apy part of Castde. 
And should any Biscayan be 
sued or arrested, he shall be 
sent before the said Chief* 
Justice, as soon as he has 
required his dismissal and 
declined any other jurisdic- 
tion/' 
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Kavarre is not a Basque province, and has had no 
connexion with those states since the ninth century ; 
at which time, the Guipiizcoans are said to have 
entered into an act of federation with Don Garcia Xi- 
menes, the first king of Navarre, stipulating, however, 
tlvat they should be free at all times to enter into an 
alliance with any other power, or place themselves 
under the protection of any other state. Navarre was 
united to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella; and I 
will give a short account of the system by which they 
were governed after the Union. - Their laws and liber- 
ties were not affected by that event, ana were fully re- 
cognized by the monarch who governed Spain at that 
time, and by his successors. 

The Cortes of Navarre are composed of three states — 
the Church, the Nobles, and the Commons, known in 
the province by the name of the Universities. In con- 
formity with the law of their fuero, the Cortes met every 
two years, in virtue of a summons issued by the Viceroy 
of Navarre. Their powers were very extensive. When 
assembled in Congress, they agreed upon the exact sum 
to be granted to the King of Spain, during the two fol- 
lowing years. With respect to their legislative func- 
tions, they possessed the initiative, a most important 
privilege of which the crown was deprived, and were 
able to suspend, indefinitely, the promulgation of acts 
passed by their own assembly, and sanctioned by the 
King or his Viceroy. The Cortes availed themselves of 
this power, upon extraordinary occasions only, but it 
was enforced in the year 1817. Any measure resolved 
on by the states, and sanctioned by the Viceroy, acquires 
the force of law, without any further or more direct con- 
firmation on the part of the crown. 

The Viceroy presides over the Cortes, and at the open- 
ing of the session takes the oath^ prescribed by law ; the 
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flame oath Was taken» in the year 1500, by the Duque 
d'Albuquerque, then Viceroy of Navarre, and has been 
adopted by his aucceasora without the slightest change 
of expression. 

*' I, Viceroy of the Kingdom in the name of 

his Majesty, swear by the sign of the Cross, and upon 
the Holy Gospels, to you the Prelates, Marquesses, 
Knights, to you the Men of the cities and towns, and 
to all the Inhabitants of Navarre, to those who are pre- 
sent, and those who are absent, to maintain all your 
fueroB, lawB, usages, statutes, customs, franchises, ex- 
emptions, liberties, and immunities which each man 
possesses, without need of a new confirmation from his 
Majesty, either special or general ; and that all the lawa 
shall be interpreted iu your favour, and to your honour, 
and to that of the kingdom of Navarre.'' — Amendariz^ 
Leyes del Reyno de Navarra. 

The Viceroy of Navarre is the military and civil chief 
of the province. There is a supreme tribunal for civil 
and criminal causes, and another court of a financial 
character, composed of a judge, as president, three mi- 
nisters, a treasurer, and an officer appointed exclusively 
for the purpose of maintaining the boundaries of Na- 
varre, and taking care that the contributions be levied 
within, but not extended beyond, the limits of the 
province. This court regulates the contributions, super* 
intends their collection, and takes into consideration the 
orders of the Viceroy, with reference to the distribution 
of the money. 

The administration of justice in the towns is vested in 
the Alcaldes, who are freely chosen by the people. Their 
jurisdiction is, however, as might be supposed, somewhat 
limited, except in those towns where the Alcaldes are 
lawyers, or have assessors. An appeal lies to. the su- 
preme court of Navarre, not to any court in Spain; 
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every cause must be decided in Navarre. In short, 
this province has been so admirably governed by its 
own peculiar laws and permanent tribunals, and the 
people have been so completely satisfied with their own 
internal administration, that the Cortes have gradually 
ceased to assemble regularly, and, of late years, have 
only met on great occasions. The Queen Regent ascends 
the throne ; the prospect is overshadowed ; the rights 
of Navarre are invaded; the loyalty of a contented 
people is exchanged for a determined spirit of resist- 
ance ; and the province is convulsed with civil war from 
one extremity to the other. 

Catalonia possesses, in some respects, her own pecu- 
liar jurisprudence, and some favourite privil^es with 
respect to the selection of the men sent by the province 
to serve in the royal army; — but I must not enter at 
greater length upon this or any other subject; for while 
the Printer prints, the Author writes ; and these volumes, 
continually augmenting in size, will become too lengthy 
for any reader to wade through, and too unwieldy to 
issue from any press. 

" / trntst refer my readers to a note,** p. 358, 

This decree abolishes absolutely all descriptions of 
entails ; nor is it only limited to landed property, but 
embraces every kind of life interest in any thing herit- 
able. Tenants for life for real property, are permitted, 
under its provisions, to dispose of half their land, and 
their successors will, on their demise, be entitled to exer- 
cise a similar pow^ over the remainder. No property, 
in any shape, neither land, nor money in foreign banks, 
or shares in commercial undertakings, can be settled in 
any way, for the benefit of any establishment, religious 
or secular, and no inalienable rights of property of any 
kind can hereafter be created. By this decree the aris- 

x2 
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tocrmcy of Spain is virtually destroyed. The reader will 
not forget the decrees whick have just appeared, ^seques* 
trating the property of individuals who, trembling for 
their existence, have been compelled to emigrate from 
the kingdom. This decree consigns to poverty not only 
the adherei^ts of Don Carlos, but almost every man who 
has taken an active part in public life during the last 
three years; and, by a monstrous provision; annuls all 
sales and purchases made since a certain day in 1833, 
if the seller has, since that period, taken part with the 
insurgents. The same penalties are denounced against 
all who have, in any way, " directly or indirectly, or by 
any seoret mission," promoted the cause of Don Carlos. 
Here is an admirable specimen of the efficacious mode 
by which a revolutionary Government attains its end in 
Spain, puts money into the vacant exchequer^ gratifies 
party resentments, and punishes, without going through 
the doubtful and inconvenient process of adducing evi- 
dence, and establishing accusation by proof! Yet these 
decrees have been issued under the influence of M. Men- 
dizabel— *the adopted child of Great Britain. Are we 
prepared to follow the Spanish revolution through all its 
phases, and to support it in all its excesses ? In what 
a difficult position is this country placed ! To what a 
wretched state have we assisted in reducing Spain \ But 
we have sown abundantly, and we shall reap, no doubt, 
an ample harvest. 

Since the last lines were printed some days have 
elapsed ; Gromez has pursued his resistless march into 
the heart of Andalusia ; Cordova has fallen beneath his 
conquering arms, and the Government is deprived of 
all the financial resources accruing from that opulent 
part of the kingdom. It is perfectly clear, that even if a 
numerioal majority of persons in some of the cities of 
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h Andalusia are favourably disposed towards the Queen, 

R they are not prepared to support their opinions by the 

K sword. The energy of the kingdom, as I have pre- 

s viously said, is to be found in the northern districts. 

n Lord Palmerston is a man of unblemished honour, and 

fi unquestionable abilities ; and it is much to be regretted 

j3 that he should, in any degree, have allied this country to 

^ a party that has neither the inclination to act with 

J honesty, nor even the courage to support its acts of 

g injustice. 

E ' ■ 
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[ Note to ip, 96, 

5 Extracts from the " Literary Gazette," Satur- 

i DAT, September 10, 183L 

^' We will not argue the question, or animadvert upon 
the absurd lengths to which the apostles of phrenology, 
as a science, carry their dogmata ; but we will at once 
go to the fourth paper, that which has provoked our 
indignation, and ask if the detail of such abominable 
cruelties, under the name of experiments, instead of 
procuring allies to the cause of phrenology, is not suf- 
ficient to revolt human nature against it and its atro- 
cious professors? The paper is entitled ^Bouillaud's 
Experiments to discover the Functions of the Brain, 
concluded ; ' and so cold-blooded^ a narrative of barba- 
rities, perpetrated on a worthless plea, it never has been 
our painful duty to peruse. 

" We declare before Heaven that we think the bar- 
barian who could, during a whole week, thus inflict im- 
endurable torments upon an animal, and cidmly count 
its writhinge and agonies, deserves to be put out of the 
pale of society as a monster. Hamlet says, ^Hang up 
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pbilosophy ; ' we say, ' Hang up philosophers who dare 
commit such outrages as these.' The next trial was 
equally horrid, and prolonged during sixteen days. We 
quote on, marking in italicsr some of the most ohnoxious 
points of heartless cruelty it was ever our misfortune to 
read: — 

<' * On the morning of the 28th of June, / transfixed 
the anterior part of the brain of a young dog^ which 
possessed the reputation of being Hvely^ docile^ and 
intelligent : the instrument, in making its way from the 
right to the left side, inclined slightly in an ohlique di- 
rection upwards and backwards. 

" * When menaced^ it crouches as if to implore 
mercyy but does not in consequence obey. It, on the 
contrary, utters cries^ which nothing can repress^ similar 
to those of a young uneducated dog, whose intellect is 
undeveloped. It eats with great voracity, and is in 
good health. I watched it attentively for the remainder 
of this and for the first fifteen days of the succeeding 
month. It enjoyed the perfect use of its external 
senses. By a kind of instinct of imitation, it walked 
when it saw any one else walk, following the individual 
wherever he went Its want of docility was remark-* 
able : when called it did not come, but lay down and 
wagged its tail with an air of stupidity. When we tried 
to lead it, it resisted, rolled upon the ground, and cried,, 
but at last walked, again stopped, drew back, aad cried 
anew. When cor^finedtit cried continually, in. spite of 
all correction. It appeared astonished at every thing; 
and its air of stupidity was remarked by all those who 
w^re not aware of the operation which had been per- 
formed, and strangers to physiological observations. It 
was easily alarmed ; and when menaces were succeeded 
by blows^ in place of flying or acting so as to avoid 
them^ it merely lay down in a supplicating posture and 
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cned. It did not caress us on our return^ although 
absent for many days *, 

^^ ' All its docility consuted in coming when after 
caressing it we called upon it in a tone of kindness ; 
or, if we had menaced^ beaty or called upon it in vainy 
in going away^ holding dawn its head and tail, and in 
crouching down as if in the act of supplication. Its 
eyes became animated, its ears were erected on the 
slightest Doise, but it still preserved a look of imbecility. 
It was sacrificed, August ISth^ in the performance of 
a new experiment.* " 

I will add nothing in addition to these admirable com- 
ments; but will only appeal to the public of Great 
Britain, and especially to that valuable portion of it, 
the clergy of the country, whether it can be right to 
slumber any longer over practices so corrupting to the 
young mind, so destructive of every virtuous feeling, so 
^ utterly abhorrent to a God of mercy. Are not they, and 
all who humbly strive to hold the " bond of peace," 
bound by every tie of duty to their Maker, aud their 
fellow men, to spare no exertions in rooting out these 
demoralizing offences from the land? I appeal to the 
members of the medical profession, for whom no man 
has a higher respect, whether, as Christians, and even 
as Gentlemen, it has not become incumbent upon them 
to deny all participation in these and similar atrocities ; 
to banish such offenders from the pale of their society ; 
and to rescue an honourable profession from the stigma 
which such iniquities, if disavowed, must fix upon it ? 

* So that the unfortunate animal on which these sixteen days 
of torture were inflicted appears to have been previously attached 
to the authors of these, atrocious experiments, and in the habit of 
lavishing caresses upon them ! ! 

THE END. 
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